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L’ Omnibus est le char du progres. —E. ABOUT. 


Havine chosen the popular locomotive as the vehicle in 
my narrations and reflections de Omnzbus rebus, | take 
leave to say a word on its history and antecedents. 

It is, | think, a prevailing idea that the Omnibus is an 
institution of upstart pretensions, mushroom growth, and 
vulgar purpose. Now I believe this impression to be an 
altogether erroneous one, and also that even though it may 
have derogated in its intermediate days, its present uses 
have become as elevated as those with which it originally 
started. So far from being a thing of our times, it took its 
venerable birth from the imagination of Pascal, of Port- 
Royal fame, under the auspices of the Marquis de Roanne, 
through whose influence it tried its first tottering steps in 
the streets of Paris in 1672. Iam sorry, however—sorry 
for the blindness and stupidity of those who failed to ap- 
preciate its benefits—to be obliged to state that it enjoyed 
but a short life of six years; various attempts made to 
resuscitate this public luxury proved futile owing to the 
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narrow views of the Administration, who probably con- 
formed them to the narrow dimensions of the streets, 
on the plea that the continual stoppages, which were 
necessarily a part of the system, interfered with the 
public traffic. 

I must remark that the style of coquetry in which the 
early omnibuses were got up was inconsistent with the 
possibility that the concern should be a profitable or 
even a remunerative one. Although the fare was only 
five sous, the vehicles were not only costly in construction 
but pretentious in decorations, carrying on their panels 
the insignia of aristocratic distinction. Like the shield 
of France, they were (to employ heraldic terminology) 
of an azure tincture powdered with fleurs de lis or, and 
the driver wore a livery: conductor there was none. 
They were arbitrary in their regulations, starting 
at a fixed hour, and exclusive in their restrictions, 
refusing to carry plebeian passengers such as pages, 
lackeys, and even mechanics and soldiers. 

About the year 1800 a Hackney-carriage had been 
projected for fourteen inside passengers, and went on 
for some little time; it was, however, of rough and 
ponderous construction, and its structure so unlike any 
coach-building of our times that it is to be regretted a 
specimen has not been preserved and museumed for com- 
parison with the more civilised and agile vehicle familiar 
to ourselves: it had six wheels, and was drawn by four 
horses! What need we say more? 

It was Baudry who claimed the credit of this inven- 
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tion such as it was, although it ultimately proved a 
failure—at least in that form: he, however, still had 
faith in its future, and did his best to extend it to 
all parts of the world, even to Egypt—the Egypt of 
that day! 

Lafitte the Banker, of picking-up-pins memory, tried 
to establish an omnibus system in Paris in 1819, and 
strange to say, the existence of omnibuses in that capital 
proved fatal to the branche ainée of the Bourbon dynasty. 
It is said that the accidental upsetting of one of these 
ponderous machines in a narrow street first suggested 
the value of a barricade and thus changed the whole 
science of revolutions. We may remark, however, that 
a barricade of vehicles had been employed as a strategical 
expedient in London more than two centuries before. 

In 1826 the omnibus system took a fresh departure 
in France, though not in Paris. It was started at Nantes 
by the indefatigable M. Baudry after a persevering but 
thus finally successful opposition to the Prefecture de 
Police; but it was only in 1838 that omnibus traffic was 
seriously resumed in the capital, and under a modified 
and improved organisation. The fare which had been 
formerly fixed at five sous was advanced to six, on 
account, it was alleged, of the higher cost of forage. 

At first, the upper-middle public—inconsistently 
ignoring their own national dblague of “hberte, égalie, 
fraternité,” and influenced by the prejudices of class— 
were unwilling to patronise the accessible cushions of 
the common street conveyance, till one day the Duchesse 
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de. Berri, having taken a drive in one for a wager, the 
ice of conventionalism was considered broken, and such 
was the national flunkeyism that conveyance by omnibus 
at once became popular, a line being soon established 
along the whole length of the Boulevards. Once started, 
omnibuses soon passed into a necessity, and multiplied 
under various nomenclatures, fresh lines being gradually 
established in many directions ; later on the “ corre- 
spondence’ was started with satisfactory results, and 
in 1853 seats at three sous were added, on the /mpénaiz. 
In time the Administration Municipale saw fit to favour 
the fusion of the different lines, and in 1855 the Com- 
pagnie Générale was formed, to the great comfort and 
delight of the Parisians, who found only one complaint 
to make, viz., that these vehicles were not sufficiently 
numerous, and were, as they still are, especially made- 
quate to the public demands on Sundays and /éfe days. 
On July 4th 1829 Shillibeer * started the first pair of 
omnibuses in London on the line between the Yorkshire 
Stingo and the Bank. They were unwieldy in shape and 
dimensions, and carried twenty-two inside passengers, 
being drawn by three horses abreast. The fare for the 
whole distance was Is. either way, but the journey could be 
halved for 6d. In the earlier days of these vehicles, pas- 
sengers were provided with copies of some of the daily 
papers, to while away the tedium of the journey, and pro- 
bably also to mask the slowness of the pace at which they 
moved. It was Shillibeer who introduced the services of 


* Vide his evidence before the Board of Health. 
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the conductor, and the two who took the charge of these 
two aboriginal carriages were the sons of two British naval 
officers ; these were succeeded by men who wore velveteen 
liveries. The earlier omnibuses went by the name of 
*« Shilibeers,” the word being painted in large letters on 
the side, and it is still recognised in New York. There used 
to be a joke on the subject in London, to the effect that 
«« Shillibeer ” was supposed to be the Latin for omnibus. 
These were succeeded by many desultory and contentious 
undertakings, till in 1855 a French company established 
itself in London and successfully set on foot a staff of omni- 
buses. After a time, however, it was found that a foreign 
organisation was not to the taste of the British public, so 
the plant, and indeed the whole enterprise, was taken off 
their hands in 1859 by an English association, under the 
name of the ‘‘ London General Omnibus Co.,” which has 
worked with excellent results to the public and large pro- 
fits to the shareholders ever since. . The advertisement 
spaces utilised by the directors and always filled, bring a 
large contingent to the sum realised by the Company. In 
that year the Company ran 600 omnibuses, and carried 
38,899,247 passengers. In the year 1886 it ran 755 
omnibuses, and carried 79,774,522 passengers. This 
increase in the figures after a lapse of nearly thirty years 
is not such as to surprise us, but we must bear in mind 
that an active competition by other companies as well as 
private ’bus-owners, yclept by the Company “pirates,” has 
now for some time been waging a war of rivalry against It. 
Many of these adventurous attempts have, after a more 
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or less brief struggle for life and dividends, gone to the 
wall, and have ended by being only too thankful to the 
Company to buy up their plant; but there has been a 
certain ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” for whom there appears 
to exist sufficient occupation without interfering much 
with the business of the large and wealthy Company 
which has done so much to deserve success. I say 
this advisedly, for among all the advantages which 
civilisation has given us, is there one which adds 
more comfort to the detail of the daily life of af than 
this facility of locomotion? while to the impecunious of 
whatever class, a vehicle always at hand to carry them 
whithersoever their business calls them and at a price 
they can afford, is a boon the blessing of which I hardly 
think they duly appreciate. Let omnibuses strike for a 
week and then we shall learn their value and understand 
how difficult we should find it to return to the habits of 
primitive simplicity. 

As this reminds me of an amusing anecdote, I will 
record it here. Prefaces have got themselves a bad name, 
and are seldom read because they are supposed to be 
“dry :” I will try to save the reputation of mine; and 
my anecdote—such as I give it you—is original, for I 
had it from the lips of that elegant and aristocratic 
Hungarian magnate, Count Edmund Zichy, so well known 
in all the capitals of Europe, and I assure you a most 
charming travelling companion :—but then what Magyar 
is wot charming? He was speaking of the Batthyany 
family, one of whom was made a bishop : now Hungarian 
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prelates are wont to maintain a certain amount of state; 
—most of us will remember the courtly but unflinching 
determination with which Cardinal Scimor, the Prince 
Primate, spiritedly declined when in Rome to do as 
Rome did and forego the accustomed escort of his 
Uhlans: it is true his lofty bearing is in harmony with 
the exalted position he upholds, being besides in all 
ways a remarkable personality. I may state from my 
own experience that he has made himself one of the 
most consummate polyglots, most distinguished scholars, 
and most fascinating conversationists of the age. 

To return to the Bishop m question, who was in the 
habit of going about not in omnibuses but in his coach 
and six! Hewas one day remonstrated with by a friend 
who did not consider such grandeur consistent with the 
character of a successor of the Apostles. ‘‘ For instance,” 
he urged, “think you that St. Peter, though he was 
chief of the Twelve and head of the Church, would have 
indulged in such luxury ?” 

‘“Also,” he contented himself with phlegmatically 
replying: ‘Also, was St. Peter not the son of Count 
Batthyany ?” 

We may be pretty sure had the Saint been offered his 
choice between a coach and six to himself or a modest 
seat in an omnibus, he would have selected the humbler 
vehicle. Let us go and do likewise. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE 1s a Story told of one of the Lake poets, to the 
effect that, describing one day to Hannah More in what 
way the working hours of his day were distributed among 
his various studies, when he had finished the catalogue, 
that worthy lady looked up with calm, Quaker-like self- 
possession, and took all the shine out of him by quietly 
answering— 

““ And when dost thee think, friend ?” 

It might be well if we were all reminded that this is 
one—if not the most important—of our duties. It is 
not only a personal, but a social, duty, and must have 
been appreciatively recognised by the philosopher who 
declared that he was “ never less alone than when alone.” 
To be alone with one’s thoughts should be equivalent 
to being in very good company. 

Though we are seldom alone in a public thoroughfare 
or a public carriage, there is perhaps no moment of 
our lives in which our thoughts are more entirely our 
own to employ and improve as we please. The “ soli- 
tude of crowds” may sound paradoxical, but it is one 
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of those expressive phrases in which the meeting of 
extremes shows that (however widely apart they may 
seem) they may yet touch without manifesting a percep- 
tible boundary ; but the solitude of the streets is intensi- 
fied when we are unmolested by dust or rain, unjostled 
by the multitude, undisturbed by the ceaseless struggle 
to make our way through them, and the solitude of a 
public carriage is therefore yet more complete: as Dumas 
has remarked with some subtlety, ‘‘ Rien n'tsole les réveurs 
comme le roulement d'une voiture et le bruit monotone des 
roues,’ and we must all have experienced this, whatever 
the character of the vehicle containing us (though the 
course of our reflections will naturally be shaped by the 
associations and the individuals who surround us), even 
though it be that most prosaic and plebeian one—an 
omnibus. 

The rapid and ceaseless succession of thoughts that 
then passes through our mind, would probably startle us 
by its incongruity could we suddenly see written down 
the brain-workings of, say, half an hour. Whither 
indeed have we not wandered during that brief space of 
time, and with how many persons, living and dead, have 
we not conversed—with how many, whether 1# esse or im 
posse, have we not been in company! Like the bee or 
the butterfly that flutters through a garden, now hovering 
over one flower, now settling for an instant on another, 
now skimming a third, we have semi-consciously touched, 
tasted, scented, heard and handled things good and evil, 
things sacred and profane, things sublimely poetical, and 
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things contemptibly prosaic; some probably suggested 
by an association to which we should hardly be able to 
trace them back by the time they have carried us away 
to their remoter ramifications. 

Our glance at these incidents, which—trifling as they 
may seem in the abstract yet have their relative import- 
ance, since they go to make up the history of our life— 
is not always either superficial or futile, and as reflection 
applied to social interests modifies and matures our 
ideas and brings us into harmony as well as into closer 
community with our kind, why should we discourage 
the waking dreams which lead to these results ? 

I shall therefore make no apology for the vagrancy 
of my pages, which record such thoughts, but I will admit 
at once— 

“Tf I have any fault, it is digression.” 
It is, indeed, in the nature of an omnibus-passenger to 
digress: the nature of an omnibus itself is to move him 
in sundry places, what more natural therefore than that 
while it is carrying him in one direction his fancy should 
start off in another, in the pursuit of some stray idea 
suggested by he knows not even what, and should again 
pass onward from this to others, sometimes escaping his 
control, entangled in the fascinations of sentimentalism 
or lost in the enticing realms of imagination; but is 
digression a transgression when it is the result of— 
as Madame de Sévigné puts it—throwing the reins on 
the neck of one’s pen and letting it amble on at its own 
sweet will into by-paths which attract it from the direct 
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road it is pursuing, especially if its divagations never 
lead it far from subjects interesting to our common 
humanity ; especially again, we might say, if a discre- 
tionary check be exercised over its wanderings. What 
said Catwg the Wise—(I hope you will never ask me to 
pronounce this unharmonious patronymic)—-what said 
Catwg the Wise when he gave his seven counsels to 
Taliessen Chief of the Bards ? 

We have it in a venerable tradition of the Principality, 
which, however, does not appear to have found its way 
into Guest’s Mabinogion: 

‘“ Before thou openest thy mouth, think 

“1, What thou shalt speak : 

‘“2. Why thou shouldst speak it: 

‘3. To whom thou art about to speak: 

‘‘4. Concerning whom, or what, thou art about to 
speak : 

“5. What will result therefrom : 

‘“6. What benefit it can produce: 

‘““7, Who may be listening: 

‘Then put the words on thy fingers’ ends before thou 
partest with them, and turn them seven ways before thou 
utterest them, then there will never come any harm from 
what thou shalt say.” 

It might be well if all speakers and especially all 
authors were to lay practically to heart this sapient 
advice ; but then what would become of the publishers ? 
Circulating libraries would have to shut up, reviewers 
could no longer distribute their brimstone and (occa- 
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* 
sionally) treacle, and the British Museum would have 
to hire out its shelves. What a revolution in the (so- 
called civilised) world! 

The advice Jeremy Bentham has given us in his 
Deontology on the uses to which we may turn the reflec- 
tions of our stray moments is more in accordance with 
the social system of our nation and our times than that 
of the Cambrian sage; he reminds us of ‘‘the power of 
will” we have over our thoughts and words, simply 
counselling us always to give a pleasant direction to 
them, being apparently of the same mind as Dr. Johnson, 
who considered ‘‘the habit of looking at the best side 
of things worth more than a thousand a year.” 

Jeremy doesn’t tell us what use to make of our time 
when it is thrown on our hands during our omnibus- 
journeys, because—poor fellow !—he knew nothing of 
this modern accommodation, but he calls our attention 
to those hours of the day and night when we are either 
waiting for other people, or walking abroad, or resting 
at home, or lying awake; and, as during these, he says, 
“the mind cannot be vacant, it behoves us to beware 
that the thoughts which occupy it are not useless or 
pernicious, but are so directed as to promote the happi- 
ness of ourselves and others.” 
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‘' Hominem, pagina nostra sapit.",—MARTIAL. 
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not to be considered too dearly 
paid for at eightpence in the 
pound, when we come to ex- 
perience its results. I asked 
‘a schoolboy the other day 


what was the meaning of the first half-line of the tenth 
A 
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satire of Juvenal, “ Omnibus in terris.’ He replied with 
the most unhesitating alacrity, “We shall soon have 
omnibuses in all lands.” If the youth was right, all I 
can say is that the remark is a very shrewd one on the 
part of the Roman satirist, who, if I remember rightly, 
confirms his prediction in another line of the same satire 
where he says “ Servus curru portatur eodem.” 

Classical, however, as may be this authority, and clas- 
sical also the nomenclature under which the civilised 
world has agreed to recognise the popular vehicle, it 1s 
to be feared the omnibus has not altogether escaped the 
imputation of that vulgarity which is inseparable from 
things easy of acquisition, and made, as its name implies, 
indiscriminately accessible to all. Not that that matters 
much, for it 1s pretty clear that neither that vulgarity, 
nor its unpicturesque form, nor its necessarily con- 
spicuous colour, nor its graceless movement, nor its 
uncouth equipment, nor even its hybrid character as an 
ambulant advertising medium, result in deterring the 
well-to-do, the well-dressed, nor even the “highly re- 
spectable ” of both sexes from availing themselves of its 
cheap and convenient services. 

The omnibus has, indeed, become so indispensable an 
auxiliary in the detail of town-life, that, as we are being 
checked and jostled, hurried and impeded, terrified and 
stunned, in our course through the noisy, bustling 
London thoroughfares by the ceaseless succession of these 
rumbling caravans from foggy morn to splashy eve, we 
instinctively ask ourselves how our progenitors got on 
without them; at the same time, it is impossible not 
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to note the rate at which they have practically taken to 
themselves the command to increase and multiply and 
fill the earth, and not likewise to ask ourselves how our 
children are to get on with them. 

It is inevitable but that some day soon we shall have 
to excavate a reticulation of underground channels of 
communication to accommodate the ever and ever aug- 
menting concourse of wheels, unless a sensibly perceptible 
clearance of the superfluous population should intervene. 
This, however, is not at all impossible, seeing the protec- 
tion and encouragement held out to the adulterators and 
poisoners of every article of food and clothing offered 
to the confiding and much-abused public, the powerful 
agency of typhoid milk, or the consumption of bread 
the dough of which has been manipulated or (chi lo 
sa?) podipulated by perhaps scarlet-fever convalescents in 
the peeling stage. 

“How nasty! pray stop!” did you exclaim, gentle 
reader? (Readers are always “ gentle,” however irate.) 

But, my dear fellow! or my dear madam! I reply, 
this kind of bread you surely know is the predilected 
of our very fastidious nation, and that there is but a 
small minority that avails itself of the machine-made 
loaf, against which, strange to say, in these purist times 
there exists an unaccountable prejudice. The manu- 
facture of “ aerated bread” evinces a step in the right 
direction, and perhaps one day it will be accepted by the 
British public generally in favour of its cleanness. I 
once penetrated into the kneading-department of a large 
bakery, which turned out the most delicate (looking) 
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loaves. So deliciously tempting were they in appearance, 
that I thought it would be a pleasure to witness their 
fabrication. Alas! and alas!! this was a case where 
ignorance was bliss, and I cursed my fatal curiosity. The 
sight I gazed on there was one never to be forgotten ; 
I think of it even now with a shudder, and for months 
after the first surprised impression I could not bring 
myself to look a loaf in the face. I literally hobbled on, 
dispensing with the staff of life; for it had become the 
broken reed which entered into my hand and pierced it, 
and I took refuge in rice, potatoes, biscuit (if machine- 
made), anything that had not undergone the unattractive 
process I had witnessed. It was in the winter season, 
but the baker’s premises were heated to such a degree 
by his huge ovens that I can recall only one place that 
I can imagine to be 
hotter (in this world, 
I mean, of course), 





a ‘ ; » 





viZ., a sugar-refinery 
I once visited in Hun- 
gary, and on entering 
which I very nearly 
fainted. Well, there 
were huge deeptroughs 
alone three sides of 
this large, lofty, stone- 
floored - kneading - 
room, and in front of 
each trough stood four or five powerful fellows stripped 
to the waist, each with a pipe in his mouth and a spittoon 
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by his side, but working with so much good-will, that 
they were not only earning their own bread in the 
sweat of their brow, but were liberally watering the 
bread of the customers with that of the rest of their 
frame. Poor devils!—I mean all parties concerned, but 
more especially these conscientiously laborious creatures, 
who were so uncomfortably situated they couldn’t even 
take out a pocket-handkerchief when they needed one, 
but were obliged to have recourse to the uncomfortable 
expedient of employing in its place the back of their 
dough-encumbered hand, which they immediately with 
true conscientiousness returned to the trough. Of the 
atmosphere in which all this took place, charged as it 
was with human steam and tobacco-smoke, perhaps it 
is needless to speak further. I only know I went home 
devoutly wishing that my studies had been turned rather 
to science than to literature, and that I had time and 
genius to invent any kind of machinery which could be 
made to replace the human bread-maker. But this has 
become a superannuated wish, for machined bread in 
great perfection now exists, and those who prefer it 
without the seasoning I have reminded them of have no 
longer cause for complaint. 

To return to our subject. I may say I know as much 
of omnibuses as a man who all but lives in them can be 
expected to have learned. Omnibus life has become a 
study to me, and, moreover, it seems always to lead to 
some other study. Not an omnibus lift do I take but 
adds in some unexpected way to my store of practical 
knowledge; not one but suggests matter for reflection, 
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which I think out then and there if the opportunity 
serves, or lay by for more convenient leisure if it does 
not, so that of the fragments nothing is lost. 

In short, I get a great deal more out of my omnibus 
than the mere drive, though even that is not to be 
despised at the price. I might almost say of omnibuses 
what the poet affirmed of gondolas—though the hearse- 
like hue and form of the latter gave to his lines a point 
and expressiveness not to be traced in the gaudy-coloured 


London vehicle— 


*¢ Sometimes they hold a deal of fun, 
Like mourning-coaches when the funeral’s done.” 


One day I remember being much amused at the con- 
versation of two rival septuagenarians, whose experience 
of life and how to prolong it was worth retaining. They 
had, it appeared, respectively attained to seventy-seven 
and seventy-nine years, and both were very proud of these 
patriarchal figures; but the superiority claimed by the 
owner of those two extra years left the more juvenile old 
man nowhere. I was sorry for him, because I could see 
he felt his shortcoming in all its humiliation. He had 
looked round him with such a self-conscious air as he had 
stated the number of his years in a voice intended for 
the enlightenment of the whole company, and there was 
something pathetic in the mortification expressed in his 
wrinkled old face when the other came pitilessly down 
upon him and capped it with the additional two! I 
would gladly have helped him with two of my own years, 
had there been any means of getting at them and convey- 
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ing them, for he would have been as heartily welcome as 
obviously grateful. However, as it was, all I could do for 
him was to remark in a consolatory tone, “ Never mind ; 
in two more years you’ll be as old as heis!” But he only 
shook his old head despondently, and answered with, I 
thought, uncalled-for irritation—for I meant it well,— 
“No I shan’t; when I’m seventy-nine he’l/ be eighty- 
one; he'll have got into another decade! Eighty-one!” 
he repeated, as 1f that would be a result worth living 
for; and he said it spitefully, too. 

However, absurd as it may seem, I can’t say I was 
surprised, for I have often observed the subjectivity of © 
human views in the matter of age, and it begins early 
in life. Up to twenty, all of us (young ladies especially) 
wish to be thought older than we are; after that period 
we (and especially they) try to pass ourselves off for 
younger, contriving, whenever we can, to forget a year 
or two in our reckoning; but when we have reached 
seventy or thereabouts, and are on the threshold, as it were, 
of our second childhood, we are again proud of every year 
we can add on, and don’t scruple to exaggerate their 
amount, which will partly account for the number of 
persons who claim to have completed their “ first cen- 
tenary, ’—that fine, round period! 

A poor woman, whose husband had just missed it by 
dying at ninety-nine, was more concerned at the loss of 
the prestige she would have enjoyed as the widow of a 
centenarian husband than at the loss of the husband him- 
self. “ Only to think!” the poor old soul would say. as 
she applied the corner of her white apron to her eyes, “if 
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my Tom could but ’a lived them twelve months more, 
he'd ’a been a centoorion! O dear, O dear!” 

I remember my own venerable father, who lived to be 
ninety, used to regard men of seventy as “boys.” In 
fact, age is a matter about which every one seems to 
entertain the most arbitrary ideas, and some people (more 
especially ladies) are so touchy, that, however truthful 
in other matters, they will deceive even their physician 
should he question them on this delicate matter, or will 
inscribe themselves in a census paper as of some fancy 
age, which bears no proportion to the fact. 

I once asked a young lady, whose small and childish 
stature made her look younger than I supposed she really 
was, “ And how old are you, my dear?” She didn’t 
hesitate an instant, but answered, rather sharply, “I 
don’t wish to say, sir.” I was taken quite aback, as 
I had merely put an idle question for the sake of say- 
ing something to the girl; but having mentally recalled 
the time of her father’s death, which I remembered per- 
fectly well, I found, though I had had no idea of it when 
I innocently spoke, that she must be well over twenty. 
But I think it is part of the religion of that family to 
keep their ages dark, for I once heard a lady ask that 
cirl’s aunt about her daughter’s age, when she replied 
discreetly, as she drew herself up, with a vicious smile, 
“T never remember my children’s ages.” The inquirer 
looked rather foolish. A happier answer still was that 
of the ladv who, when asked her age by an official, said, 
“Oh, I don’t know, I'm sure; the same as everybody 
else’s, I suppose.” 
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But I have no intention of abandoning my two old 
men, whose conversation was rather informing. 

““T shall be haity come next Michaelmas,” said the 
elder, cloating over his advantage in a way I considered 
mean; “and [ take it,” he continued, “there’s nothing 
like walking for prolonging life. I’ve walked all my life, 
and I walk still; and I fancy it ’ud be a mighty calker- 


lation the number of miles I’ve walked in my time: 
>> 





why 

“But you uses busses now,” grimly broke in the other 
old fellow, delighted to avail himself of the chance to 
snub his rival. 

““T ham usin’ one to-day, certingly ” (indeed there was 
no denying it), replied the challenger, “ but it is the hex- 
ception; for I don’t ‘old with cabs nor busses, no, nor hany 
sort 0° ridin’.”’ 

“It saves shoe-leather,” laconically observed the young 
septuagenarian. 

“Thats what folks say, but I don’t ’old with that 
heither,” answered he. “Id ’eerd that said so hoften, 
that look ‘ere what I did, for I was determined to find 
out: I bougnt a pair of good stout serviceable walking- 
shoes, and I give a guinea for ’em, and I kep ’em six 
months a’ angine be’ind the door, and iling ’em every 
three days, and hevery mile I walked in them shoes, I 
set it down on a bit of paper; and one day when I found 
they’d begun to wear, I hadded it up, and I’d walked two 
*undered miles; and then, I ’ad ’em soled, and that cost me 
three-and-nine ; so now, if you’ve got a’ed for figgers, you 
can make hout ow much shoe-leather I should ’a saved 
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if I’d gone in busses, to say nothing of the hexercise, 
which I say’s worth hall the money.” 

“That’s curous, I allow,” replied the other. ‘I don’t 
suppose as there’s many men as ‘ud ’a made such a 
matter-o-fact business of it; but I wish I’d kep that sort 
of account of the hours I’ve gained by gettin’ up hearly 
in the morning, ay and ’elth too, while others was a 
steamin’ In their beds. That air’s my charter o’ ’elth, and 
that’s ’ow I’ve got to be seventy-seven—seventy-hait I 
might say, for I was born on Martinmas day, and that 
ain’t only nine months off now.” 

“Nine months hoff!” retorted the older man, “ why 
that’s the best part of a year, that is; so if it comes to 
that, I may call myself haity now, for I only want hait 
months of that.” 


> creaked out 


er Nias? “ Gentlemen,’ 
from the corner the shrill 
cracked voice of an old fellow 
no one seemed to have noticed 
before, “it isn’t worth while 
to have any words over the 
matter. After all, what are 
you, either of you, beside me ? 
I was eighty-four yesterday; ” 
and he shut his mouth with a 
snap, as if quite sure no one 
present could beat that. 





This seemed a clencher in- 
deed, and set the whole company in a roar; but the 
seventy-nine man was of a determined character, and 
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wouldn't give in even now. So muttering in a never- 
theless audible tone, “And you looks it too,” he paid 
his fare and departed, followed by his more juvenile 
companion. 

I remember a story of a smoker who, in order to defend 
his favourite practice, and to prove that it was in no way 
prejudicial to longevity, was wont to cite the example of 
his father, who, he said, had got to be seventy, though he 
smoked his pipe from morning till night. 

“Ah, now thin!” broke in a Hibernian of the com- 
pany, “and how d’ye know but that, if he hadn’t smoked, 
he moightent have been eighty by this toime?”’ 

Length of days was regarded by the Jews as a sign of 
Divine favour, while, on the other hand, the Pagan philo- 
sophers saw in early death a desideratum. 


“Whom the gods love, die young, was said of yore,” 


quotes Byron, and he adds bitterly, but alas! truly— 


* And many deaths they do escape by this.” 


Sad indeed are those he proceeds to enumerate, and 
those who have lived long will recognise them; but that 
he should have possessed this experience before thirty- 
seven is sadder still. | 

We rarely hear the question of longevity discussed 
unless by those who have some pet theory to maintain 
on the subject, although it seems pretty certain that as 
yet no royal road has been discovered by which to arrive 
atit. Dr. Franklin published just a hundred years ago 
an essay to prove that early rising was the great secret 
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by which life could be prolonged, and encouraged his 
readers to adopt the practice, further enticing them by 
the assurance that, according to a calculation he had 
made, there would be effected in Paris alone an economy 
of four millions sterling per annum, if the light of 
heaven were used at one end of the day instead of that 
of a tallow-candle at the other. Perhaps that is why Sir 
John Sinclair called early rising ‘‘ the golden rule for the 
attainment of health and long life,’ and persisted in 
asserting that all old people, when examined, have azreed 
upon this point, however widely their evidence may have 
differed in other particulars. Early rising, however, we 
fear, cannot be relied upon to make old men of us, any 
more than temperance, habitual abstemiousness, cold 
bathing, exercise, pure air, a healthy locality, simple 
diet, tranquillity of mind, or anything else that would 
seem theoretically to give us a better chance than 1f we 
neglected them ; for it is a provoking fact that, although 
there certainly are a few exceptional cases of failure, a 
large proportion of habitual smokers, inveterate drinkers, 
reckless rowés and rakes, wakeful students, hard-working 
patres familias, and wearily-plodding money-makers fre- 
quently attain a more than patriarchal age. Neither can 
we build any theory upon a country in preference to a 
city life, for we find persons reputed to have arrived at 
ninety and upwards who have passed their lives in the 
closest, dingiest, ill-drainedest, and worse ventilatedest 
courts and slums of large towns. 

How little the generally supposed advantages of pure 
air and regular hours have to do with the matter, I can 
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show you by citing, from among many I know of, two 
remarkable instances, one in Paris and the other in 
London. The former is that of the well-known and 
justly celebrated Oriental scholar M. Garcin de Tassy, a 
distinguished member of the Institut de France, whose 
acquaintance, nay, friendship, I am proud to say, I 
enjoyed for many years. This indefatigable student 
occupied, with very few intervals of change, all the year 
round (for he very rarely tore himself away from his 
well-stocked library and engrossing literary occupations) 
—a flat in the Rue St. Audré-des-Arts—the simplest way 
of telling you that his home had all the sanitary, or 
rather insanitary, defects for which that ill-constructed 
district of le viewx Paris is notorious. Drainage in the 
infant days of that venerable guartzer made no part of 
scientific study, of domestic architecture, or of household 
economy; in this respect Paris had remained conservative 
in the teeth of all revolutions. This quarter was classic 
ground ; many of its inhabitants were savants, and most 
of its shopkeepers Louquinistes, or publishers, or print- 
sellers. MM. de Tassy, who was the impersonation of 
graceful and generous hospitality, received at his table, 
almost up to the day of his lamented death, the literary. 
celebrities of the world; all that was famous in letters, 
science, and art courted his society and flocked to his 
genial and characteristic receptions. His spirits were 
gay, his conversation brilliant, and his intelligence keen 
to the last. Nor was his gallantry to the sex the least 
remarkable of his characteristics, for it was exercised to his 
latest day with the courtier-like grace and the deferential 
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politeness of the old school. All were surprised when, 
after his death, his age was announced as over ninety ; 
for how he contrived to attain it under such singular dis- 
advantages of locality, ventilation, drainage, and atmo- 
sphere, I have never been able to make out. 

The counterpart (London) case is that of a little old 
lawyer, whose chambers were on the ground-floor of an 
obscure court, formerly known as Lyon’s Inn, Strand, 
now long since pulled down to make way for the Globe 
Theatre. A dingier, gloomier abode on this side the 
Styx it would be difficult to find. It is, however, a fact 
that this old fellow, who lived over ninety years, literally 
was never known to sleep away from this dismal, dingy, 
dusty: hole, to which his narrow prejudices seemed to 
chain him. 

He was a “character” and no mistake, and funny 
stories were told about him; but my object in citing him 
here is merely to furnish another authentic instance 
that longevity is not incompatible with circumstances 
generally supposed not only to stunt the development 
of mind and body, but to bring the human subject to 
an early grave. As far as the stunting goes, nothing 
could have proved more effectual, but though warped 
physically, and I regret to say also morally, the little 
man remained as sturdy and wiry as if he had been a 
son of the forest or a denizen of the moor. For my own 
part, I think the secret of his health and longevity must 
have been his utter want of feeling, for it is certain he 
had no religion, nor yet affection even for his offspring. 


In one of the depressing, dimly-lighted rooms, the 
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besplashed and never-cleaned window of which was 
level with the pavement in Wych Street, lay piled up on 
the floor, which they half covered, a number of bundles 
of books he had from time to time collected, and on 
them an accumulation of dust which must have added 
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most prejudicially to the unwholesomeness of the air 
he breathed. Among these were no fewer than. sixty 
Bibles, of which four were Breeches-bibles,* one a 


* These several denominations of Bibles are at the present time more or less 
scarce. A ‘' Breeches Bible” belongs to an edition in which it is written 
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“Treacle” (or more correctly “ Triakle”’) Bible, one a 
“Vinegar,” and one a “ Wicked Bible.” 

Why he had burdened himself with the others I cannot 
say, but he had marked every one of them at Prov. x1. 15, 
and used to say that that one verse sufficed to make the 
Bible a valuable book: “ He that is surety for his brother 
shall smart for it; but he that hateth suretyship is sure.” 

This old curmudgeon died worth £100,000, but, lawyer 
though he was (perhaps because he was), he left no will. 
He had some time before his death expressed his deter- 
mination to disinherit his elder son, who had displeased 
him by his marriage. Starving and driven to despair, the 
young man ventured to knock at his father’s door one 
bitterly cold winter night, and sent in word that he was 
clothed in rags and starving. The father sent him out 
half-a-crown by his younger son, who was his only clerk, 
and desired him on no account to exchange a word with 
his brother. The latter, finding his appeal had been vain, 
went back to the bridge-arch where he had slept for 
several nights, and cut his throat. 

There was a legend to the effect that this unfortunate 


(Gen, iii. 7), ‘‘ They made themselves breeches of fig-leaves."" A ‘* Treacle 
Bible” is one where will be found (Jer, viii. 22), ‘‘Is there no triacle in 
Gilead, is there no fisition there?” the word meaning, not the treacle of 
modern commerce, but ‘4erzac, or counter-poison, so well known to Mithri- 
dates, and anent which, the derivation and other particulars are copiously given in 
Bayle. The ‘‘ Wicked Bible” is one that was published in the time of Charles 
II., and in which the word “not” was omitted in the Seventh Commandment, 
The ‘‘ Vinegar Bible” takes its nomenclature from the printer’s error of setting 
up a ‘‘g"’ instead of a ‘‘y”’ and omitting the final ‘‘d,” so that ver. 7, chap. iv. 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel reads, ‘‘ Go ye also into the vinegar.” <A scarcer than 
any of these is the ‘‘ Virago Bible,” of which there exists a copy in the sacristy 
of Hereford Cathedral. Vid. Gen. chap. ll. v. 23, ‘‘She shall be called 
Virago.” 
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son’s ghost haunted the gloomy courts of Lyon’s Inn at 
midnight, and might be heard chinking the ghost of two- 
and-six in the ghost of his ragged trousers-pocket. Maybe 
that is why the place was razed to the ground, but this 
is only my own supposition. If so, and its demolition has 
resulted in laying the ghost, it has not destroyed these 
uncanny memories, and is an additional proof that, what- 
ever may become of their good deeds, the evil ones men 
do live after them. Anyway, the old father never, as far 
as his fellow-men knew, repented of his harshness, and re- 
morse had nothing to do with his death, which was due to 
his forced removal from the ugly, unhealthy spot to which 
he had become rooted. He cursed and swore and protested, 
but in vain, against his transplantation; and finally, 
having no choice in the matter, transferred his penates, 
Bibles and all, to somewhat wholesomer premises in New 
Inn. But this advantageous change was of no advantage 
to him, for he did not survive the tearing up of all his old 
habits and associations, and died very shortly after, in the 
odour of sewer and other gases, leaving his accumulated 
six-and-eightpences to be fought over by the children of 
the suicide, the child of a daughter deceased, and his sole 
surviving son, now well stricken in years, whom he had 
trained to lick his hand with the servility, but not the 
affection, of a dog. This queer little chap, dwarfed and 
stunted like his father, was also a character 1n his way. He 
had passed a long life on a high stool covered with horse- 
hair, and very much worn, in front of a high mahogany desk 
fixed to the discoloured wall of a very dark, dingy little 


office, receiving its light and air from a very dirty window 
B 


18 A MISER’S SON, 


opening into his father’s consulting-room—a sort of 
“There I has him,” the curtain being on the wrong side 
—for him. No carpet was there to cover the bare deal 
boards, nor yet a fireplace, and a more cheerless den 
could scarcely be imagined. Here the poor wretch 
seemed to be eternally poring over papers, which he was as 
eternally copying, during the greater part of the day, with 
the help of a solitary tallow dip (tens) stuck in an old 
deep-panned tin candlestick, “one of the olden time.” He 
trotted about, whenever he climbed down from his stool, 
on two little bandy legs, and sported his father’s cast-off 
wardrobe. When it was freezing hard, he would contrive 
to glide in behind the client it was his business to 
announce, slip up to the fire behind his father’s chair, and 
try to thaw his poor numbed fingers. Sometimes he was 
clever enough to escape again without being discovered ; 
generally, however, his father seemed to have an instinctive 
consciousness of his presence, when, without laying down 
his pen or taking his eyes off his paper, he would say very 


curtly, “ Chawles!”—* Yes, sir,” 


he would reply with 
chattering teeth.“ Whatr you doing there? ”“—*‘ Oh, 
nothing, nothing sir.”—‘‘ Go back, then; I can’t afford 
to have you doing nothing.’—*“ It’s very cold, sir,” he 
would sometimes risk, but he must have been driven to 
extremities to take such a liberty. “ Yes, it is, it’s very 
cold; put on some more coals before you go.” 

Charles, strange to say, remained meek and harmless 
in spite of his treatment, and I can even remember 
occasions when, being a small boy myself, while my father 


was closeted in the consulting-room with the old man, I 
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had been left on a chair in the clerk’s room, he would 
develop a roguish twinkle and attempt a conversation, 
sotto voce of course, and looking at the window with a 
terrified expression all the time. He had never known 
any other kind of parental intercourse, and as Lyon’s Inn 
was his world, and he had no chance of ever communi- 
cating with any one beyond it, he no doubt took for 
granted that all sons came into existence to be bullied by 
their fathers, to carry a pen behind one ear, and to perch 
on high stools with prickly seats, whenever they were not 
wanted to open the door or put coals on the fire, 

A good deal of the money made in law also went in 
law—as dust to dust, so fees to fees; for although it is 
quite true that where there’s a will there’s a—lawyer, 
it is equally certain that where there’s none the lawyers 
contrive to get good pickings out of the business; nor do 
they hesitate to pick even each other’s pockets, so that we 
ask ourselves, surprised, ‘ Is there then no honour among 


lawyers? ” 


Perhaps they consider it is all in the family. 
However, on this occasion there was probably more than 
heirs, brought up as these had been, knew what to do 
with, for the management of money had certainly formed no 
part of their education ; so the law-expenses did not hurt 
them much. On the contrary, such sudden reverses of 
fortune are often very prejudicial to those who experience 
them, and whose lives are frequently shortened thereby. 

It would, of course, be impossible to eliminate from 
life all the causes that tend to shorten it, and it is 
equally futile to fidget over visionary schemes for pro- 


longing it, though, if all the sanitary measures about 
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which we hear so much, and—what is worse—for which 
we pay so much, are really worth anything, we ought cer- 
tainly to turn out a very long-lived nation. But alas! so 
inconsistent 1s human nature, and so illogical are our 
saplent vestries, boards, and municipalities in general, that 
we are mostly like the architect Swift tells us of, who cut 
a large door for the cats and a small one for the kittens. 
We make a tremendous to-do about abolishing one kind 
of mischief, and all the while leave unremedied a dozen 
others. Now what can possibly be more insanitary, or 
indeed more barbarous, than our fashionable London dust- 
hole system ! 

I have all my life through been vindictively conscious 
of this irrational abomination, but I don’t think I ever 
fully realised the hardship of having to submit to it till I 
witnessed the disgust it occasioned to a Parisian friend of 
mine, who fell in with it for the first time in his life in my 
company. We had taken our places in an omnibus, and 
were driving up Portland Place, where he had been admir- 
ing the width of the street, the verdant opening at one 
end, the imposing hotel at the other, and the magnificence 
of the mansions which constitute it. The gorgeously 
liveried flunkeys, the elegant equipages, with their stylish 
occupants, had extorted his encomiums, when in the midst 
of it all, at about four o’clock on a bnght afternoon in the 
middle of the season, came slowly rolling along a filthy, 
big, broad-wheeled cart, piled up with every imaginable 
horror, open to view, and not only to view, but to the 
wind, which wafted its lighter atoms along with the 
pestiferous odour they exhaled, into our faces, while one 


THE DUST-HOLE NUISANCE. 21 


ef the two grimy fellows who accompanied it bawled out 
in a discordant bass his ominous “‘ Dust—O.” There was 
no door to our omnibus, and we occupied the two first 
seats, so that we received a very liberal share of the 
heterogeneous powder. “Mais, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! vat 
is zat?”’ exclaimed my friend, as, with an expression of 
dissust impossible to describe, he turned away his head to 
avoid the next puff, and looked in helpless horror on his 
broadcloth, defiled as it was with the polluting particles. 
“Ah, mon cher ami, that 1s one of the details of English 
civilisation, as it is called, which I must impart to you.” 
And I proceeded to enlighten him as to the local arrange- _ 
ments enforced, and tolerated too, in our magnificent 
metropolis in this age of refinement—“ yes,” as the preacher 
said, “‘in this ‘so-called’ nineteenth century.” I did my 
best to make it look all right, but it wouldn’t do; there was 
no salving it over. 

After I thought I had succeeded in getting him to 
believe it, he shrugged his shoulders as a Frenchman alone 
can shrug, and then exclaimed, “ And you! you consent to 
zat? Sapristt! Why, mon cher, zere is not a so nasty 
practice in any capital of Europe; and you English, you 
pride yourselfs zat you are clean! Ze French-man, ze 
Spanish-man, ze Belge and ozers, zey all sen’ away zeir 
household débris each day ; zevy keep zem not one hour in 
ze house. But ze English-man he make one temple in his 
a-ré-a, and he keep zere his penates; he keep zem till ze 
whole neighbourhood can tell it by his nose!” 

“Nay, nay,” I said deprecatingly, ‘it 1s not so bad as 
that.” 


22 A FOREIGNER’S DISGUST AT IT. 


“ How is it not so bad?” he rejoined with another 
rueful look at his coat. “ You tell me all zis refuse is 
fetch away every two, tree weeks. Weeks! Mon Dieu! 
and all zat time you have your dust, your ashes, your 
cabbage-stalks, your orange-peel, your offal, your bones, 
your eggshells, and your drown-ed kittens festering in ze 
damp and heat, making one putrefying nest for ze blue- 
bottle and pestilenting ze atmosphere all round, an’ you 
preserve tenderly and hug all zese nasty zings during 





weeks and Only sink! when zey are take away and all 
zese orreurs are disturb, what a poison it muss be, like 
just now, to all who pass! ” 

I hung my head; it was all too true. I felt humiliated 
before this foreigner, whose reproof was fully justified. 
What indeed can be more revolting than to know that 
all that seething corruption is lying there day and night, 
harboured beneath our roof, reeking under our noses, 
and that in every street each house contributes to the 
pollution of the only air we get to breathe, its own 
individual decomposing mass? what should we think of 
the aggregate contents of these cupboards (each of which 
may truly be said to contain the special skeleton of that 
house) if we were to see them all piled up together ? 

How is it indeed, as my Parisian friend observed, that 
we submit to it, and why don’t we insist on the plan pur- 
sued in Edinburgh, if we are too proud to copy foreign 
capitals? Still fas est et al hoste docert, and for all we in 
our self-consciousness look down on Spaniardsand call them 
dirty, we should do well to study the simple plan adopted 
by the Madrilefios with perfectly successful results. 


VESTRY IGNORANCE AND TYRANNY. 23 | 


What the “ Vestries” gain by the present uncivilised 
system forced upon Londoners it might be interesting to 
investigate ; but the fact that they are so touchy upon the 
point, and so terrorised by the simplest hint that it is high 
time it were done away, that their tenacity is, to say the 
least, suspicious. Crede me experto. I have had occasion 
to visit the court-house of my parish when the removal 
of the “dust ” (what an innocent name for it!) has become 
more than imperative, and have found all the officials as 
“cheeky” as you please; but drop one word as to the 
reform of the present order of things, threaten to work 
it out in letters to the papers, and otherwise exhibit a 
determined spirit, it is like the red rag to the bull; their 
whole nature is changed; they obsequiously promise the 
most punctual attention, and all goes on with oiled wheels 
for perhaps several months, when the same process must 
be resorted to. 

It is odious, but until our legislators take the matter 
in hand, like the smoke nuisance equally easy to remove, 
the annoyance must be tolerated. One day they will 
perhaps find that what can’t be endured must be cured. 

But, bless me! I do believe I have been gossiping 
away, wandering and digressing hither and thither, run- 
ning aside from the main road, and forgetting that I 
had better, once for all, ask you to excuse this weakness. 

I am sadly afraid that, with advancing years, I have con- 
tracted the garrulity of age, and garrulity is an undoubted 
mistake: there is often great wisdom in reticence. 


‘Le silence est l’esprit des sots,” 
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which is rather paradoxical, as the moment a man knows 
he’s a fool, he ceases to be one; and if he didn’t know 
it, he wouldn’t adopt silence to conceal his want of 
wisdom, 

A good talker, who has good things to say and a good 
way of saying them, is an acquisition in any society ; but, 
far beyond and beyond him in popularity will always be 
that rara avis a good listener. Be sure, wherever you 
go, you will always find people who would rather hear 
themselves talk than any one else, and if they can only find 
a listener, they are delighted with him as well as with 
themselves. 

“What a charm- 
ing woman Lady 
Smythe is!” said a 
lady once to me, 
“so full of infor- 
mation, so witty, so 
bright. Time passes 
so quickly in her 
company, one is al- 
ways betrayed into 
paying her too long 





a visit.” 
“‘She is indeed,” I replied. ‘‘ And what has she been 
telling you this morning that has interested you so much ?”’ 
The lady paused. ‘“ Let me see,” she answered. “Oh 
yes, to be sure; we talked about Italy and the climate, and 
Venice and Naples and Rome, and the delightful aprésmidis 


9 





there, and 


A CONVERSATIONAL RUSE. 


“Dear me!” I said, “ that’s strange. She told m 
or two ago she had never been farther than Paris—qui 
a phenomenon you know in these days, where you find 
yourself at the table d’héte with your grocer on one side 
and your cheesemonger on the other.” 

“Well, I don’t know how that can be, I’m sure,” she 
answered. “I know that all the time I was there we 
talked of nothing but the Sunny South, and I came away 
fascinated.” 

I needn’t explain to my intelligent reader the secret of 
this fascination: it recalled, moreover, a conversation of 
many years ago with a shrewd Scotchman (editor of the 
Morning Post in its palmy days), also a most “ fascinating ” 
person, who told me he always avoided going to exhibi- 
tions, concerts, and even theatres, reading new novels, &c., 
for he invariably found those he met in society more than 
delighted to converse with some one who was ignorant of 
things they knew (things they had been to see on purpose 
to talk about them), and it was not only a repose to be 
silent, but, while he enchanted his company, he learned all 
there was to know about the subjects of fashionable 
chit-chat. 

It is surprising that people who give parties should not 
yet have discerned what a blunder it is to go to the 
expense of hiring singers and strummers and reciters to 
amuse them. Why, bless you! they are ten times better 
entertained with the sound of their own voices than they 
would be with that of a Grisi or a Malibran, if such 
artists existed now. It is true we have no “ artists,” or 
next to none, in this age of mediocrity, where, if there 









26 MEDIOCRITY IN ART. 


is no talent that can be called excellent, there 1s also little 
absolutely bad, for all art, like all else, seems to have come 
to a dead level; we can therefore scarcely be surprised 
that audiences cannot be brought to listen in silence to 
the average run of performers; but this propensity to say 
their say under whatever circumstances is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the proclivities of the age. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


I introduce myself in an un-Irish fashion—I introduce the carriage and pair 
of the people—What should its plural be ?—The advantages it offers— 
Things lost and things found in omnibuses—Purses—-U mbrellas—Some- 
thing about these—The art of lending them—The lending sovereign—I 
find a fiorin—A fortemonnaze—lIts pathetic little history—A yet more 
interesting find—I appropriate its contents and offer them to the reader 
—Provencal language and literature—The ‘‘ #¢/zbres’’—A Provengal tale 
—Omnibus intruders—Flies, &c.—Insect assassination—Trespassers—A 
tale of a trespass—The Inshman’s pig—The two Welshmen’s pigs—Tres- 
passers punished. 


PERHAPS all this time vou are wondering what sort of 
an old fellow I am, and what business I have to be talk- 
ing to you in this confidential style; so in justice to all 
parties I will go no farther without introducing myself. 

I don’t altogether care to go to work after the fashion 
of the Irishman, who ingeniously began by introducing 
his “friend,” in order that there “ moight be an acquain- 
tance of the host to introduce him.” I prefer going direct 
to my indulgent reader and telling him whoand what Iam; 





though, alas! now I am only a no, stay. On second 
thoughts, it is perhaps more to the purpose to say—with- 
out even the retrogressive allusion to the “ poor but honest 
parents” to whom I can lay no claim, but who figure in 
the first paragraph of so many biographies—without 
even any detail of my professional or class denomination, 


that I follow an avocation which obliges me to be much 


28 PHILOLOGY OF THE “’BUS.” 


on the tramp ; but though I fully admit it brings me ina 
profit—yea, more than a profit—it does not admit of my 
indulging in an unlimited choice of vehicles. I must 
therefore meekly—why not boldly?—confess that I am 
compelled by the tyranny of ‘‘ Circumstance” (that un- 
spiritual god who rules our destinies, however fondly 
we may believe ourselves masters of our acts, and there- 
fore of our fate) to have recourse to the carriage and 
pair of the people ;—that carriage the horses of which are 
never ill, or, if they are, never venture to say anything 
about it; the coachman of which may be out of temper, 
but never lets you find it out; the footman of which is 
always at the door to help you in or out ;—that modern 
locomotive luxury which for a small and easily attainable 
cost 1s offered freely,—omnibus. 

In these erudite School-Board days (for the freaks of 
which we hapless ratepayers are fined so recklessly) it 
ought to be needless to remark that I have here employed 
the word in its honest dative plural, using it, for once, 
in its legitimate sense, so thoughtlessly perverted in the 
mouths of the pre-School-Board million till convention- 
alised into a nominative singular, with an improvised 
plural of its own, after a most unorthodox fashion. That 
the Shakespearian* word “buss” should make busses ts 
right and proper, though when these are very much plura- 
lised it 1s not always right and proper; but omnibus with 
one “‘s”’ should clearly make “buses” in the plural. How- 
ever, this is a mere passing remark on philological a-buses. 


* Vide ‘‘King John,” act iii. sc. 4; ‘‘ Coriolanus,” act ili, sc. 2; ‘‘ Trio,” 
act lv. Sc. 5. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OMNIBUS. 29 


Now it may or may not have occurred to folks in 
general, especially to those who, blessed with a spare 
threepence, twopence, or even penny, nowadays, can treat 
themselves to a ride, that there is more, far more 
than meets the eye in this mode of transport. I don’t 
mean the more obvious advantages of economising one’s 
garments, avoiding dust in fair, and mud in wet weather 
—(worth considering when one doesn’t keep a gentle- 
man’s gentleman)—and the saving of time—that time 
whichismoney. All this recommends the omnibus to the 
logical and the careful; but I have to add that, to the 
thoughtful mind, which sees sermons in stones,* &c., there 
is valuable matter for observation, reflection, and instruc- 
tion to be found in every omnibus-journey—ever new 
experiences and lessons of life in its many varieties. 

There are indeed many other things that might be 
found there—some desirable, some the reverse; and 
there are many things that might be, and that.are, lost 
there—a purse, for example; and, paradoxical as it may 
seem to say so, there always seem to be more of these lost 
thanfound. That fact is, however, capable of explanation ; 
there are so many ways of “ losing” things, and also so 
many things that are always being lost. What say you 
to that exhaustless source of puns and riddles, an umbrella. 
The fate and fortunes of an umbrella, however, depend 
much on its condition. ‘There are umbrellas we wouldn’t 
pick up if we found them, twin brothers to those we 


* I forget who it was remarked, apropos of the passage from which I quote, 
that it was quite clear Shakespeare's head was in a confused state when he 
wrote it, and that he must have meant ‘‘sermons in books and stones in the 
running brooks.”’ 


30 A LENDING-UMBRELLA. 


couldn't lose if we tried—some honest person would be sure 
torun after us with them. Still these are not to be despised ; 
they are especially valuable for lending purposes; for, as 
they would certainly be returned, we could afford to repeat 
that neighbourly civility again and again. It is written 
that the rain falls alike on the just and the unjust, but I 
have heard it shrewdly remarked that the just probably 
get more than their share of it, as the chances are that 
the unjust have borrowed their umbrellas. A “lending- 


? 


umbrella ”’ would, therefore, be a piece of by no means 
superfluous furniture in a well-regulated establishment. 
I have heard of a gentleman who carried a “ lending- 
sovereign ” in his waistcoat-pocket ; but he didn’t carry it 
long ; for after the first lending he neither saw ?¢ nor the 
“friend” who borrowed it, again. Still it always served 
him for an answer to other “friends” who came to 
“borrow.” “Qh, certainly; my lending-sovereign is out 
just now; you shall have it as soon as it comes in.” He 
wasn’t such a fool, that man, for the sovereign had already 
rendered him an essential service in getting rid of the 
“friend” who had the first loan of it. 

To return for a moment to umbrellas. I was going 
‘to say I hardly know any article among a man’s (or 
woman’s) belongings that more readily helps you to get at 
his (or her) character, and I think, if I ever choose a wife, 
it should be by that crucial test ; its expression, if I may 
use the word, is the reflex of its owner’s personality, We 
cant help feeling that the possessor of a discoloured green 
gingham, with a pale yellow border, the ribs bulging, 
the points all at loggerheads with each other, tied round 
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the waist with a piece of string, something after the 
“Paul Pry” type, must be of a different character from 
the bearer of a neat, trim, bright silk one, so accurately 
wound round the stick, it might almost pass for a cane, 
and buttoned with such precision that you can hardly 
detect it has a waist. The stick of an umbrella, and 
notably the handle—oh yes, the handle—the “ figure- 
head,” if I may so call it, has likewise its story to 
tell, and tells it very intelligibly. Not that the people 
who carry umbrellas design these handles, but they select 
them, and very often after their own image. There 1s 
the plain, sensible, straightforward, hooked handle, useful 
to lean upon, handy to hold, convenient to hang up; 
nothing whimsical or capricious about it. The man who 
chooses that, knows the serious side of life; he has a call- 
ing or a business to attend to, and doesn't want to be 
bothered with any needless preoccupations; he buys an 
umbrella simply to keep his hat and coat, and perhaps also 
himself, dry; he doesn’t go in for taste and fashion, and 
he is not particular, so that the stick and handle of his 
umbrella are in one piece and the hook a strong and 
tenacious one. 

The varieties in umbrella-handles nowadays are end- 
less—endless as the human types who purchase them: 
il y en a pour tous les gofts. The subject is one that has 
become too vast for discussion; nevertheless, to treat it 
broadly, we may recoguise the sour, crabbed, prim, and 
highly-proper female proprietress of that umbrella the 
severity of whose handle testifies to 1ts congeniality with 
the hand that holds it, just as we know at first sight 


32 HOW CHARACTERISTIC! 


the jolly, genial, open-hearted old fellow who grasps that 
large, smooth, ivory knob, without a crease or a crevice 
in its clear, round, honest, bald surface: no arriére pensée, 
no double-dealing there. As for the emblematical figures, 
horse-shoes, animals’ heads, and grotesque caricatures, 
I don’t care so much about them; they don’t seem 
to make any revelations; their object is too palpable to 
leave room for supposing them to have been selected by an 
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unconscious instinct which suggested their analogy; while 
those extravagant devices of colossal rings, huge twists and 
twirls, knots and branches, elaborately rough, &c., are 
venerally palmed off by the clever patter of the shopkeeper 
on vacillating purchasers, who, being devoid of either taste 
or judgment, are only too glad to act upon that of any one 
else, even though it be the plausible vendor himself. 

To enumerate the objects that not only might be, but 
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have been, found travelling by themselves on the floors 
and cushions of omnibuses, and even in the straw that 
occasionally lines them, would be to recite those adver- 
tised announcements periodically issued from the office 
for lost property in Scotland Yard; and to the credit of 
the conductors let it be recorded that many—very many 
carelessly lost articles do find their way to that hetero- 
geneous receptacle. Neither do they appear to be very 
keen in their gleanings, my experience being that they 
frequently overlook both larger and smaller droppings. 
I know I have more than once picked up stray articles 
left in omnibuses, and have thought some of them very 
suggestive: even a florin I found under my feet one day 
set me a thinking. Of course it might have been care- 
lessly dropped from the purse of a rich man, or the seal- 
skin reticule of a well-off lady; it might have slipped 
through the hole of a schoolboy’s pocket—the tip of an 
uncle or godfather, which the boy was probably much 
better without, since no doubt its intended destination 
was the tuck-shop. Serve him right, therefore, the young 
rascal! Why had he that hole in his pocket? At the 
same time its loss may, with equal verisimilitude, have 
been a matter of more than mere indifference to the loser, 
perhaps of serious inconvenience ; 1t may have represented 
the day’s board of a mechanic or an artisan—I mean one 
of the humbler class, who don’t indulge in “duck and 
green peas” the first day they are in season, though I 
admit it is dificult to find such now that the British 
workman is “educated.” However, whatever its ante- 


cedents, there was the florin; though prompting all these 
Cc 
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conjectures, 1t was a fact itself, and had to be dealt with 
as such; so I handed it to the conductor, intimating pro 
formé the course it was his prescribed duty to follow, and 
leaving the execution of that duty to be settled between 
his conscience and Scotland Yard. 

Another of my omnibus trouvailles was a porte-monnaie; 
not a fat, well-fed, bulky one, gorgeous in crocodile-skin 
and gilt metal, opulently padded with bank-notes and re- 
dundant with glittering coins. Alas, no! Thin and poor it 
was; a shabby shapeless little thing, hungrily flat and very 
light to the touch; wrinkles and cares and sorrows were 
written on its worn, collapsed leather sides ; the frame was 
blackened and dim, and its clasp, or what once had been 
a clasp, never again to close with that once pert self-assert- 
ing snap, barely held it together. I own my curiosity to 
scrutinise the contents, and should certainly have looked 
in, even if it had not invited my attention by opening its 
mouth spontaneously, and then it poured forth its little 
story; for it had an obvious history, that little purse, 
and, albeit in hushed silence, told it innocently and 
pathetically. The tale it related was in three chapters, 
for it had three little pockets. In the first was a worn 
threepenny-bit with a hole through it, and twopence three 
farthings in copper—fivepence three farthings in all; and 
the little silver piece with that tell-tale ear-mark on it, 
might that count as specie, or was it reserved as a relic 
—a love-token perhaps, or a coin kept for “luck” (which 
had apparently maintained its distance all the same), or 
the surviving treasure of a child that was gone? I ulti- 
nately arrived at this last conclusion. The next division 
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contained a much-rubbed and cornered pawn-ticket, 
revealing that the paltry sum of sevenpence had been 
borrowed on a child’s flannel petticoat, pledged in the 
name of “‘ Musgrave.” That, of course, was all nonsense, 
and “ Musgrave” probably masked some Scroggins or 
Noggins. Yet what a romance might there not be ept- 
tomised in that much-worn bit of pasteboard! What 
was the detail of the downward course that led some 
unhappy wife and mother to “put away” her child’s 
“bit of clothing,” and what sort of a petticoat could it 
have been on which only sevenpence could be raised? 
The weather was bitterly cold, I remember, and yet the 
petticoat had not been recovered ; indeed, when I looked 
at the date, I saw the day of redemption was already past 
for that petticoat ; and how was the little owner faring 
without it on such a day as this? 

Where was that miserable sevenpence now, for the sake 
of which that wretched child had bared its starved form 
and caught, if not its death, probably some life-long 
infirmity? What debt did it go to pay, what purchase 
to acquire? I felt very little doubt but that it found its 
way straight into the till of the gin-shop at the corner, 
where so many more as ill-to-be-spared necessaries had 
already been expended. I opened the third and last 
chapter of this doleful but how oft-told story! What 
was there, there? A photograph—a cheap, faded, slummy- 
looking photograph, carte-de-visite size: that, too, was 
worn and rubbed and dirty, as if it had long been carried 
in the pocket. It bore no name nor indication of whom 
the group represented, for it was a group: the photo- 
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grapher’s name and address in Seven Dials alone afforded 
a hazy but possible clue to the individuals whose outer 
semblance he had fixed on that stained and disfigured 
card, probably some years before. There they were still, 
nevertheless; a woman of the people—a nursing mother 
with her babe upon her knee; a man, apparently a 
mechanic, bending over her shoulder to look at the infant 
wonder of his fireside. Was this the child of their pledged 
affection, later on to be the child of the pledged flannel 
petticoat? At that moment he would probably have 
sold his own flannel-jacket to buy her a toy. A few, a 
very few years, and, counselled by the demon of drink, 
he tears the clothes off her poor little limbs to indulge 
his coarse, greedy appetite for drink. And so I put my 
charade together: my first, I had now no longer any 
doubt, was the touching little relic of the child, starved to 
death by the father’s selfish sensuality; my second, the 
silent but eloquent evidence of the misery to which this 
absorbing passion had gradually reduced the wife who had 
believed in him, and the child who had never asked him 
for her life; my third, the presumptive proof of the 
accuracy of all these conjectures. When I had got thus 
far, I began to feel tolerably well satisfied with my 
sagacity ; then I started on a fresh tack, and wove out 
another and yet another romance; and, lastly, touched by 
the very paltriness and utter want of intrinsic value of 
the little object, I vexed myself over the impossibility of 
finding, and restoring it to, the owner, picturing to myself 
the grief she (or perhaps he) might experience on 
becoming aware of the loss. But what the dickens is 
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the use of this wasted sympathy?” said I finally to myself. 
“7 can’t discover the sufferer, though. of: course she’s 
somewhere: J can’t remove her grief: J’m not the re- 
dresser of fortuitous wrongs—if any wrongs can correctly 
be called fortuitous—and I’m not responsible for the 
miseries that drop from the sky on those on’ whom 
existence has been inflicted apart from their. consent 
or choice.” I rather think I got irritated when I reached 
this point, feeling the force of it sympathetically. At 
all events, I won’t repeat any more of the thoughts into 
which I divagated on that occasion ; I prefer to close the 
chapter and start afresh. 

I have to mention another curious find I once fell upon 
in an omnibus, and must allow that I temporarily—oh yes, 
only temporarily, I assure you—appropriated it to my own 
use; but you will cease to reprehend that act when I 
explain that, although I rifled it of its contents and made 
them my own, I no more wronged nor robbed the owner 
than you yourself rob the man from whom you beg, 
borrow, or steal a little fire for your cigar. To explain: 
This object (which I honestly deposited at the office ad hoc, 
as soon as I had done with it) was a little torn, worn, 
apparently much-read book, covered in paper, which had 
been patched and mended, and detrimentally curled and 
rubbed at the corners after a fashion usually termed 
** dog’s-eared.”’ It was so dirty that I hardly liked to pick 
it up, but I did, all the same. It proved to be nothing more 
nor less than an old thirty-centime Provencal almanac, 
an Armana Provencgao, and it was, as are most French 
almanacs, padded with a number of shorter or longer, 
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inore or less amusing, stories; but on opening it, I found 
it to be not in French, but in what 1s, I can’t think why, 
contemptuously styled Provencal patois, which always 
fetches me. I have travelled much in that wild and 
beautiful but neglected province, and possessing when I 
went there a tolerable knowledge of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, I left aside its Saracenic expletives, 
and found I could understand it “indifferent well.” These 
popular almanacs are published at Avignon, or perhaps 
Carpentras, by the Society of Félibres, an association of 
patriotic Provencaux, by way of aiding the efforts of the 
people to retain their soft and expressive language; and no 
doubt these moderately-priced publications do as much to 
Maintain its use among the people as the charming works 
contributed to its more elevated literature, and chiefly to 
its poetry, by Roumieux, Roumanille, Bonaparte-W yse, 
Paul Aréne, Aubanel, Mistral, Vidal, the Marquis de 
Fare-Alais, and other graceful Provencal writers. 

Well, I plunged into these crumpled pages, feeling as 
much at home with the compiler and his authors as if I 
had fallen in with a little band of that good, simple, 
hospitable population, towards whom I have always had 
such a kindly leaning. 

When I came to one paper, entitled “A Provencal 
Legend,” the nazveté of its drollery tickled me so much 
that I set to work and turned it into English. I found it 
eminently illustrative of the simplicity, the humour, and 
also the practical faith of the Provencal people, with whom 
religion is a part of everyday life, influencing their daily 
acts, not a solemn thing to be looked at grimly and fear- 
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fully from a distance, and only taken out and aired once a 
week, lest a too free and familiar handling should wear it 
out. Such as this little story is, I offer it to my readers, 
who may think, as I did, that that small shabby Provencal 
almanac was not such a bad find after all. 


THE VICAR OF CUCUGNAN. 


Mons. ’Abbé Martin was 
vicar of a rural cure. This 
simple-hearted, zealous, and 
worthy old man was the very 
type of a village priest. His 
humble vicarage was a mere 

cottage, for his 
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an earthly paradise, could he but have felt that the piety 
of his flock responded to the labour and earnestness with 
which he fulfilled his pastoral duties. But, alas! in vain 
he preached, in vain he warned; vainly he threw open 
the doors of the old church at all hours of the day; in 
vain he pleaded for the souls of his truant people. These 
rebellious children of Cucugnan were bringing the white 
hairs of their spiritual father with sorrow to the grave! 
His exhortations were unheeded; one went to his farm, 
another to his merchandise, a third might be found at 
the village wine shop, a fourth staking his earnings at 
dominoes ; in short, even in the unsophisticated village 
of Cucugnan, the world, the flesh, and the devil carried 
the day, and the unlettered peasants of this remote 
hamlet cared as little about their souls as the busy and 
fashionable denizens of a modern metropolis. 

So it was that the birds built their nests within the old 
tower, and sang the praises of God, which were no longer 
echoed there by the voice of man! Moreover, the grass 
grew between the stones, and the spiders cynically spun 
their gossamer threads from pillar to pillar across the 
worm-eaten oak confessional, testifying, as the morning 
sun shone on their prismatic hues through the Gothic 
window, how. long it was since any penitent had knelt 
there to be shriven. The poor old vicar was broken- 
hearted, but he did not continue less perseveringly to 
pour forth his daily orisons for his misguided people, 
entreating Heaven that he might, before he died, have 
the consolation of seeing them brought to a better 
mind, | 
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II. 


One Sunday, oppressed with these thoughts, he left 
the altar after reading the Gospel and ascended’ the 
pulpit to preach. He had framed a discourse.which he 
hoped would touch the hearts of his audience, and, in- 
spired by his zeal, he proceeded thus: — “ My dear 
brethren,” he said, ‘‘ you know how much I have at heart 
the spiritual welfare of my flock. I assure you that the 
thought of it occupies me night and day. You will not 
be very much surprised, therefore, if I tell you that last 
night, as I fell asleep, reflecting upon the condition of 
my beloved parish, I dreamed a dream, which impressed me 
so deeply that I determined to relate it to you. I fancied 
myself—I, miserable sinner as I am—at the gates of Para- 
dise. I knocked; St. Peter opened them. 

“<< What, is it you, my worthy Abbé Martin?’ said he, 
‘What good wind blew you this way, and what can I 
do for your service ?’ 

“Good St. Peter,’ I replied, ‘ you who keep the great 
record and the key of Paradise, will you forgive my indis- 
cretion if I beg you to tell me how many Cucugnanais 
there are within your territory ?” 

“<T would on no account refuse your request,: Mossou 
lou cura. Pray be seated, and we will go into the matter 


P) 


together ;* and St. Peter took down his great ledger, 
opened it, put on his spectacles, and turned to the letter 
C,. ‘Let’s see! Cucugnan, you said, and he ran his 


holy finger down the page. * Cu—Cu—Cu—Cucugnan. 
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Here we are! Cucugnan! My dear Mossou Martin,’ 
said the Saint, looking at me over his glasses, ‘the page 
is perfectly blank! Not one soul. No more Cucug- 
nanais in Heaven than there are fishbones in a turkey!” 

“What! no one from Cucugnan here! noone! It 
cannot be. Pray, good St. Peter, look once more.’ 

“¢ Useless, holy man; look yourself if you think [ am 
mistaken.’ 

“But I, seized with terror, stood wringing my hands, 
and begging for mercy on those unhappy souls who, 
having left earth, had not found their way to heaven. 

“«*Tisten to me, Mossou l’Abbé,’ said St. Peter. ‘Don’t 
take on in this way; you might throw yourself into a fit. 
After all, it is no fault of yours; there is no doubt your 
Cucugnanais are passing through the expiatory punish- 
ment of Purgatory, and will be here as soon as they 
deserve to be,’ 

«Then, of your charity, St. Peter, suffer me to go there, 
and let me at least see them and console them.’ 

“¢ Willingly, my good friend. Here! tie on these 
sandals, for the road is rugged. Now walk on straight 
ahead for a long, long way, and then to the left. At the 
end of that road you will see a silver door studded with 
black crosses; you will knock, make use of my name, 


and you will be admitted. Adieu! take care of your- 
self,’ 
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Ill. 


“So I took leave of the Saint, and walked on and on. 
Oh, my brethren, what a journey! My flesh creeps when 
I think of it. A narrow path full of brambles, among 
which the hissing of serpents almost deafened me, con- 
ducted me to the silverdoor. I struck two blows: ‘ Pan, 
pan.’ 

*€ Who knocks?’ asked a hoarse and dolorous voice. 

“¢ The Vicar of Cucugnan.’ 

‘ce OF ? 2 

*¢ Of Cucugnan.’ 

“<<¢ Ah! walk in.” 


“Tentered. A majestic angel, with wings as sombre as 





night, with a robe lustrous as day, with a key of adamant 
suspended from his waist, sat carefully making entries 
in a large book, much larger than the one kept by 
St. Peter. 

“T should be glad to know,’ said he, raising his head 
as soon as he had finished the line, ‘what brought you 
here, and what it is you want ?” 

“<Beautiful angel, I said, ‘I do not inquire from 
curiosity, but I am really anxious to know whether you 
have the Cucugnanais here.’ 

“¢The what?’ 

“<The Cucugnanais, the people of Cucugnan.;. I ought 
to have said I am their pastor,’ ie | 

*“* Ah! the Abbé Martin, isn’t it ?’ 

““* At your service, gentle sir.’ 
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IV. 


“*Cucugnan, you said?* and he opened the book 
and turned over the pages, wetting his finger to make 
them detach more 
easily. * Cucug- 
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suppose they are in 
Paradise; where 
would you have 
them but there?’ 
“< Ah! no, indeed; that is the dreadful part of the 
business. I have just come from Paradise, and not one— 
not one of them has ever been seen there! What shall I 
do? what shall I do?’ “3 
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*** That is a bad look-out, certainly. _ If they are neither 
in Paradise nor in Purgatory, there 1s, you know, but 
one conclusion ; they must be in nae 





“* Holy cross! ai! ai! ai! Is it possible! Could it be 
a fib of the great St. Peter's? And yet I didn’t hear the 
cock crow! Ai! my poor dear parishioners! How can 
I ever go to Paradise myself if you are none of you to 
be there!” | 

“Take my advice, Mossou Martin.. If you are deter- 
mined at all hazards to make sure of your doubts, follow 
that path ; it’s not a pleasant one; so run, if you can. 
You will find on your left a wide gateway ; you will not 
De very well received, for they are a rough lot, but perhaps 
you can make them tell you what you want to know.’ 
And the angel showed me out. 


Vi 


“It was a long broad path, paved with burning coals. 
I tottered as if I had been drinking; at every step I 
stumbled ; I was frozen with fear, parched with heat, and 
felt dying with thirst; but for St. Peter’s sandals, I should 
neyer have accomplished that journey, for it was like 
walking on hot ploughshares. 

“ At length I saw on my left hand, exactly as the angel 
had described, a wide, wide gate, like the yawning mouth 
of a colossal oven. Oh! my dear brethren, what a 
spectacle that was! There there are no registers, and 
no ceremonies at the entrance: it 1s not even ‘closed: 
there is no necessity for shutting it, for the streams of 
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hopeless souls pour in headlong ceaselessly day and night, 
just as you see deluded people following one another into 
the wineshops on a Sunday. 

“‘T was swimming in perspiration and yet felt cold, for 
a shudder ran through me; my hair stood on end; the 
atmosphere was infected with a fetid odour of burning 
flesh; 1t was worse than Eloy the blacksmith’s shop 
when he is shoeing an old ass! My respiration was 
almost suspended. I heard a horrid noise of mingled 
groans, screams, and oaths; but words are vain to depict 
the terrors of that scene; and yet I was only at the 
entrance, outside that dread abyss. 

“© Now, old fel- 
low, are you com- 
ing in or not?’ 
said, in harsh and 
grating tones, a 
black and horned 
demon, poking me 
at the same time in 
the ribs with a red- 
hot fork. 

““°T? No, thank 
you; lam not here 
onmyownaccount; 
I am a friend of 

Sa God.’ 

“* At the holy name the dreadful imp hissed like a rattle- 

snake, and, making a spiteful grimace, he said— 





““* Ah, I see! one of those cursed priests, the bitterest 
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foes we have ; but when we do catch one of you, don’t we 
make him smart for the rest!’ and he uttered an awful 
oath. ‘Come, resumed he, ‘be off with you, or I’ll be 
the one to make you run.’ 

*“* Not so fast; I have had trouble enough to reach 
here, and [ must get through the business I came for 
before I go back,’ 

*¢Speak out then, you ill-favoured crow,’ replied he. 
“TI can’t stand here all day while the rest are enjoying 
the fun.’ 

“Fun indeed! You don’t know that what is play to 
you is death tome. I stand here in mortal anxiety till 
I know whether—whether—dear me, I can hardly ask 
so fearful a question—whether among your population, 
by any chance, you happen to have any one from Cucugnan 
here?” 

*** Fire and pitch, Sir Priest! What do you mean by 
coming here to make game of us in this way ?’ retorted 
the diabolical porter, furious. ‘As if you didn’t know 
better than that;’ and he stood taking me off. ‘Why, 
you infernal hypocrite, a// Cucugnan is here. Put your 
ugly nose in farther, and you will see how we settle 
their business here, your honest Cucugnanais.’ 


VI. 


“T gathered all my courage, and looked in the direction 
indicated. Alas! alas! brethren, what did I behold in 
the very midst of a whirlwind of flames and smoke! 
There was tall Coq-Galline—you knew him, all of 
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you—Coq-Galline, who was always getting drunk, and 
his wife Clairon, whose tongue used to set the village by 
the ears. There was Rouget the tanner, who used to 
cook his accounts and cheat all the simple folk who 
couldn’t read or sum. There was Jonas Smoothface, 
who came so regularly to church, and watered all the 
milk he sold you. There was Tony Nimble-fingers, who 
made his oil with his neighbour’s olives. There was 
Jeannette the charwoman, who never worked but when 
her employers were by. There was Antoine the farmer, 
who ground down his labourers to the lowest sou, and 
hoarded his money for his spendthrift heirs. There was 
Marchand the usurer, who took advantage of the misery 
of his borrowers ; and Grosjean, who laughed at religion, 
and, whenever he met me, would put his thumb to his 
nose; and Rougebec the drunkard, and Fouille-trou the 
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gambler, and Marthe, and Jacques, and 


VII. 


As the Vicar proceeded, he saw with inward satis- 
faction that he had succeeded in stirring the stolid hearts 
of his congregation. Groans and tears were heard on all 
sides as one saw his father, another his mother, one his 
sister, and another his brother reaping the disastrous 
fruits of their irreligious lives. 

“You see, my dear brethren,” continued the preacher, 
vou see this cannot go on; the charge of your souls is 
committed to me, and [ must save you, if I can. We 
must put all our affairs to rights at once, and I solemnly 
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invite you all to the table of the Lord this very next 
Sunday. To do things well, we must do them in order, 
and this very day [ exhort you to begin your preparation ; 
you can all come to me during the week. To-morrow, 
Monday, shall be for the old men and women; we will be 
indulgent with them. Tuesday, the children; that’s soon 
done. Wednesday, the young men and maids; that will 
take a little longer. Thursday, the men; we will cut 
matters short. Friday, the women; I shall allow no gossip. 
Saturday I shall keep for the miller, and it won't be at all 
too much to give him to his own share. You see, brethren, 
when the corn is ripe it must be cut, when the wine is 
drawn it must be drank. We have dirty linen enough; 
the sooner we wash it, and wash it clean, the better. 
Wishing you all the grace of God to strengthen your 
new resolutions. Amen!” 


VIII. 


During the week all went on according to the good 
Vicars wishes, and on Sunday the concourse at the altar 
was immense. Since the memorable sermon relating the 
Vicar’s dream, the perfume of the virtues of Cucugnan 
has been perceived for miles round the once iniquitous 
spot now become a very Beulah; and not more than a 
year after, the good pastor dreamed a second dream, in 
which he saw himself at the head of a refulgent pro- 
cession of white-robed saints, all Cucugnanais, with palms 
in their hands and crowns on their heads, singing a celestial 
Te Deum as they trod the starry road which leads to the 


New Jerusalem. 
D 
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Of other omnibus-finds, there is a cold, which might 
easily be found if we manage to sit in a draught; or we 
might possibly find the measles; scarlet-feyer I don’t 
include, because for some time past that has only been 
caught from milk; indeed it might now almost be termed 
milk-fever. We might—but I assert we rarely do—find 
a small tormentor it would not be polite to mention more 
explicitly. Flies certainly do abound, and therefore why 
not less conspicuous insects? As to the fliles—“ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,” as we are now taught to consider them 
—one is surprised at the audacity with which they disport 
themselves in small lively parties over the very pasteboard 
on which we see advertised in most legible characters “‘ Mr. 
Morto-Insecto’s Universal Fly-destroyer;” just like the 
human trespasser pursuing his forbidden inroads in spite, 
and under the very shadow, of “‘ Steel traps and spring- 
guns.” But human beings are not singular in this social 
sin. Even pigs will trespass sometimes, which reminds me 
of a humorous story, authentically true, or I would not offer 
it to you in illustration of this fact. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Evans were neighbours in two 
tenements not a hundred miles from Rhayader. As you 
probably know, pigs are not styed in the Principality, as 
in many other parts of Great Britain, and are conse- 
quently nice, clean, pink creatures, free and happy, and 
therefore good-natured, whom you may meet occasionally 
airing their pigskins in the lanes and roads, accosting you 
with a civil grunt as they trot on, with their snouts gene- 
rally near the ground, their ears flapping over their eyes, 
and their tails coiled up in a neat little whirligig, not of 
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much use for the purposes for which tails might be sup- 
posed to be intended—in fact, they always suggest that 
a chignon would be a useful addition ; sometimes you may 
see them rolling about on the turf or in the garden, and 
frolicking with small children, who treat them much as 
others would treat a pet dog, though not with that extreme 
respect manifested by the Irishman, who with his family 
slept on a heap of rags, in order, as a matter of justice, to 
vield up the only mattress in the establishment to “‘ Miss 
Juliana Matilda the sow, becaise sure an isn’t it hersilf 
as pays the rint.” 

It is true Mr. Evans’s pigs did not repose on mattresses, 
but they lived in a free country, and enjoyed all the privi- 
leges and liberties of the subject. [It sometimes puzzles 
me to hear England styled a “‘ free country,” because there 
are occasions every now and then when we can’t help 
seeing it is the most enslaved nation in the world; but 
we will talk of that another time.] To resume: Evans’s 
pigs took a mean advantage of the almost parental 
indulgence with which they were treated, and starting 
off with their snouts snuffing the ground, their ears flap- 
ping over their winking, little pink eyes, and their tails 
curled—I should almost say needlessly—tight, sauntered 
into Jones's flower-garden. This was trespassing and no 
mistake; for I am sorry to say they so far forgot their 
manners and their principles as to tread down whatever 
happened to come in their way, and to root up everything 
they took a fancy to, regardless of its value. Luckily we 
were not in the days of the tulipomania, or they might 
have occasioned Jones as disastrous a loss as that which 
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befell the Dutch merchant-prince in Amsterdam, who 
being called upon during business hours by a country 
farmer, and having asked him to step into his counting- 
house and wait for him there, not only forgot him, but 
forgot that ona shelf close to his hand had been deposited 
a tulip bulb, the pride of his heart, being the intended 
nucleus of the huge fortune which was to enable him to 
retire from business. The poor farmer, after waiting some 
time, felt hungry, and just “ pour passer le tems” (which 
I daresay you know is the only valid reason that ever could 
be found for the construction of the Thames Tunnel), 
took a piece of bread and cheese out of his pocket and 
proceeded to lunch. Finding the fare rather dry, he 
looked about, and seeing nothing within reach but still 
dryer account-books, which (cooked though they doubtless 
were) he had no inclination to swallow, he caught sight 
of the shelf, on which, to his infinite delight, lay what he 
unhesitatingly took to bean onion. For want of anything 
more relishing, he contented himself with that substitute ; 
sliced it, and finding it, as he considered, a very tasteless 
and ill-flavoured one, he threw most of it away: by 
and by mynheer came back, and, after apologising for 
keeping his visitor waiting, learned that he had utilised 
the time by making the best dinner he could out of the 
contents of his pocket seasoned with an onion. “ But,” 
he added, “ I’ll send you some of my onions, and perhaps 
they would sell well here, for yours seem to me miserable 
things.” I won’t stop to describe the merchant’s con- 
sternation; indeed, I’m not sure he didn’t first open the 
farmer to see if his bulb could be rescued, and then in 
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despair cut his own throat ; and that makes so good an 
ending to the story, that I needn't trouble you with any 
other. 

However, Evans’s pigs didn’t do anything so bad as 
that—I will say that for them; still Jones was not 
pleased at their intrusion, and wrote to tell Evans that 
“if his piggs were found there again they would he 
prosecuted within an inch of their lives,” or words to 
that effect. Evans thereupon took another sheet of paper 
—as it was a matter of business, they probably thought 
it safer to have all communications in writing, though 
they were next-door neighbours—on this clean sheet of 
paper he wrote as follows :-— 


“Mr. Jones may consider piggs with two ‘g’s’ 
emphatic; but Mr. Evans has to beg that in all future 
correspondence on this subject, Mr. Jones will be good 
enough to spell Azs pigs with one ‘ g 

Signed “©. Ev Ans.7 


And “O ’eavens!”? we may well re-echo on reading 
such a literary, not to say litter-y production. You will 
observe, dear reader, that not a word did he say about 
the trespass, which was very clever; for though the pigs 
(with one *‘g”) went inand out as usual, Jones had become 
clever too, and he took very good care to have no “‘ future 
correspondence” on the subject. He went straight to 
work, and got it all settled by a J.P., much to Evans’s 
disgust and his own contentment. 

But, if you would like another pleasant story on tres- 
passing, I can give you one as authentically true, concern- 
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ing the fowls of a Mr. Smith at Northborough, whose 
proclivities led them to pertinaciously frequent the stable- 
yard of a Mr. Thomas Catt—(“ Tom-Cat,” as he was 
facetiously called by his neighbours,) though why his 
godfathers and his godmothers, in his baptism, were so 
thoughtless as to give him “‘ Thomas” as a name, and 
not even the resource of a second, to separate it from his 
somewhat singular patronymic, I can’t imagine. 

Mr. Thomas Catt remonstrated civilly for some time, 
but as Mr. Smith found that the expenses of his poultry- 
yard were considerably lightened by these visits of his 
sagacious fowls, like Eli he did not check them with that 
paternal authority which would have put a stop to such 
annoyances. At last Tom Catt, irritated by this perti- 
nacity, adopted a different style, sent his ““ Compliments 
to Smith, and begged to inform him that he did not 
wish to do anything un-neighbourly, but that if Mr. 
Smith’s birds came on to his premises again he would 
poison them.” Smith thereupon began to take precau- 
tions, and shut up his feathered family ; but so strong was 
the habit he had allowed them to acquire, that one day, 
the hen-house door having been left open, off they walked 
for a refreshing change to their favourite guondam haunt. 
The next day they hung their heads, walked about in a 
dejected way, drooped their feathers, crowed and clucked 
no more and, sad to relate, one by one they lay them 
down and died!—the most unprofitable lay Smith had 
ever experienced from them. Smith came home to find 
his poultry-yard like a battlefield strewn with the dead 
and dying. Of course his first words were, “ That rascal 
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Tom Catt has done this;” then he strode into his busi- 
ness-room, shut the door, sat down in his cherry-tree 
arm-chair in front of the knee-hole table, put his elbows 
on the ink-stained leather desk, plunged his head into his 
hands, and his hands into his hair, and began to ask 
himself how he should serve the man who had done this 
thing. He thought of all sorts of schemes, each one 
more desperate than the other, and had just settled he 
would buy a pistol—a revolver—load the six chambers, 
and fire them all off at once at Catt, when his wife 
luckily came in. She couldn't think what could have 
happened to Smith to rough him up into such a phrenetic 
state, but having learned the irritating cause, she pro- 
ceeded to butter him down. It would never have done, 
you know, to let him go on to the commission of the 
murder he had decided on: it would have prejudiced him 
—and herself too—in so many ways. “ Besides, really, 
Smith dear, you see, there are people weak enough to 
consider he was in the right, owing to that stupid warning 
he was astute enough to give you during several weeks,” 
remarked this just and reasonable woman. “ Still,” in 
true Christian spirit she added, “it is quite fair we should 
have our revenge on him, but let it be done in a way 
that won't tell against ourselves; there are many modes 
far preferable to shooting him.” 

W hat further conversation passed between the Smithian 
couple on this occasion was never known, but the result 
of the conjugal conference was that on the following morn- 
ing a long, narrow board appeared along the frontage of 
Tom Catt’s garden, from which, side by side, in all the meek 
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helplessness of death, hung in state the lifeless victims of 
his wrath; above them had been painted in very large, 
conspicuous white letters on a black board, no one ever 
knew by whom, though most people guessed it :— 

“These are the chickens of Theophilus Lucifer Smith, 
which Tom Catt said he would poison, and lehold they 
are dead,” 





This is a long digression, but I have not forgotten 
where the interruption began; and I return to Mr. 
Morto-Insecto’s and other mortiferous advertisements 
lining the inner surface of the omnibus, to assure you 
that I never come upon one of them but I proceed to 
consider it from the point of view of the fellow-creatures 
—they are fellow-creatures, you know—against whom 
they conspire. I set myself wondering how they would 
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feel if they could suspect our treachery and overhear our 
cowardly plots. I one day bought, for very good reasons, 
a beetle-trap, on which was pasted “Directions for 
use.” As I perused them, I tried to imagine myself for 
the nonce one of those black, shiny, many-legged, and, I 
admit, unlovely creatures. 

“Bait the trap,” coolly said the instructions, “ with 
any kind of food or liquid that will attract them; beer 
is the best.” (This was a broad hint at their being fellow- 
creatures, thought I.) ‘When the trap 1s full,” it con- 
tinued, “pour boiling water on them.” This, in cold- 
blood! What must be the indignation of a School-Board 
beetle—able therefore to read—should he find this trap 
set for him? Wouldn’t he think himself justified in con- 
demning the heartless barbarity of his grand, magnificent, 
two-legged fellow-beings, who, capable of great and 1m- 
mortal deeds, can condescend to such mean and under- 
hand plots against defenceless creatures who humbly seek 
their hospitality, doing no harm, and content with the 
warmth of the kitchen-hearth and the refuse of the ser- 
vants table? 

After all, we take their lives only by the droit du plus 
fort, and because in our arrogance and vanity we choose 
to assume that the world was made for man. Who knows 
it was not made for beetles? Who knows that man is 
not a mere accessory? Moreover, who knows whether 
there exist not, above us and beyond our limited ken, 
beings as much larger than ourselves as we are than the 
poor beetle that we tread upon, so that we are no more 
conscious of their existence than a beetle is of ours? ‘To 
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them, therefore, man would be a puny, contemptible, un- 
important little object, whose anatomy and habits they 
are perhaps at this hour studying by means of lenses of a 
magnifying power of which we have no idea, finding 
infinite amusement in our queer little ways, our ridiculous 
airs and absurd self-esteem, or our pugnacious and rapa- 
cious determination if we happen to fancy an island or a 
province, or anything else that another of us has got and 
wants to keep, and the corresponding ferocity with which 
he defends it. 
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The course of an omnibus journey—The incidents it comprises—Their instruc- 
tiveness—Newspaper imps—Their characteristics—Their manceuvres— 
Other hawkers at omnibus-doors—Penny-toy vendors—Automatic toys— 
Squeakers — Almanacs — Their premature appearance — Anecdote of 
Dryden—The ‘‘ Unemployed ”—Beggars—Their dodges—The “‘ British 
Workman ”—The value of an adverb—The outside of the omnibus—The 
omnibus-horse—His past, present, and future—Physiology of the omnibus- 
horse—The omnibus-horse of Paris—Treatment of horses generally— 
Retributive justice —The bus-driver—Drivers of public vehicles generally 
—Of cabs—Of street vehicles in Paris—The antecedents of these latter— 
Unfrocked priests—An anecdcte—A Fulham bus-driver on Bishop Blom- 
field—A characteristic altercation—The knife-board—Exterior advertise- 
ments—Various others, within—Ingenious advertising tricks—A hint for 
harmless swearing —Argots various—La langue verte — Abbreviations 
employed by conductors — ‘‘ Safeties "— Other matches — Exaggerating 
advertisements — An anecdote — Soap -- Portrait trade-marks — Courting 
babyhood — Advertisements on paper bags— Paris advertising cabs— 
Tables, &c.—Ingenious modes of catching customers—Inexplicable indif- 
ference to retaining them. 


But I am just proposing to start on my daily omnibus 
journey through the Metropolis, threading its intricate 
and busy streets. I know that, accustomed as I am to 
keep my eyes and ears open and to observe, I shall have 
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within my reach traits of character, whether of our own 
or other nationalities, indications of class, details of life 
as interesting, as suggestive, and fully as entertaining, 
although (why not because ?) taken from nature, as those 
artificial romances imagined by the needy scribbler in his 
miserable garret, from whom we acquire, instead of 
actualities, only the false views of his starved, morbid, 
and overwrought mind. Why, we have episodes of real— 
very real life, before we get inside the door! Look at 
those ragged young urchins fighting their way up to the 
step, on the chance of selling a “ Hevenin’ Noose” ora 
“Heighth Hecho.” Breathlessly they try to secure a 
customer, each regardless of the others, each intent solely 
on doing a stroke of trade for himself. He shoves his 
goods through the door if he can, and holds them up to 
the window if there be no clearer opening for business. 
We may measure his eagerness by the expression of 
satisfaction if he succeed, or of disappointment if he fail 
to dispose of his ephemeral goods—an early practical 
training in the self-seeking policy of trade, the instinctive 
law of self-preservation: “‘ Let me but sell my bundle, 
ruat ceelum!” 

We look at these lads and note their pinched faces, 
their rent garments (with now and then patches of the 
buff revealed), and we remember with compunction 
how very little they must get out of that halfpenny 
which has so much to pay for before their share can 
be reached: how many individuals have to live out of 
it, how many items it goes to liquidate; and yet the 
minute fraction that enterprising young rascal can realise 
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by the sale of a single copy is a serious object to him. 
No doubt he 


‘© Thinks of it by day and dreams of it by night,” 


and hugs the thought of it as the lover hugs his mistress’s 
billet-doux: and yet how many of these minute fractions 
must be collected into a coin that will purchase one loaf 
of bread: How vague and flicker- 
ing are our notions of the way in 
which these young vagrants live! 
We may have an undefined idea 
of the boy newspaper-hawker as 
a being ’omeless, ’ouseless, ’ope- 
less, *elpless, ’atless, and h-less 
generally, though not always art- 
less; but there we are wont to 
leave him and to turn to some 
more congenial subject, under the 
very excusable conviction that it 





would be utterly vain to try to 
fathom the mystery of him, to 
any practical purpose. We might lecture him, or 
counsel him, or give him tracts, or otherwise try to 
improve his moral condition; but the chances are it 
would be worse than useless, as, if he did not appre- 
ciate these cheap and unproductive attentions, he 
would probably resent them by making game of us, 
and reply with some spicy remark for which we should 
be quite unable to find an adequate repartee ; and if, on 
the other hand, he meekly accepted our interference, we 
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might be tolerably sure we were making a hypocrite 
of him. 

They are by no means wanting in a sense of humour, 
these newsboys, as we should find if .we listened to their 
chaffing of each other, though they are scarcely so quick- 
witted as their French counterparts the gamins de Paris, 
who are equal to every occasion. One day when the 
papers were full of the Suez business, and the telegrams 
were announced in large letters on the posting-bills as 
they lay spread on the pavement weighted with stones 
after the usual fashion, an omnibus was driving up to the 
Regent Circus halting-place, regardless of everything but 
its own speed. 

“Now then, guv’nor,” called out one of these boys in 
deprecation of the coming invasion ; “look where you're 
a-zoing. . . . There ye are! splash into the middle of the 
sewage canal!” 

Once on a Saturday afternoon, a gentleman in the 
omnibus wanting to rid himself of the buzzing impor- 
tunities of one of these boys, called out, “I don’t want 
any of those; give me to-morrow’s paper. —*“‘ Here ye har, 
sir,” replied the quick little chap— Sunday Hobserver.” 

I remember a similar story of a gamin de Paris 
(whether authentic or not I can’t say) being asked by a 
customer who wanted to puzzle him, for ‘‘ next Monday's 
Figaro.’ The young imp, who wasn’t to be caught, 
answered promptly he was very sorry, but he had “sold 
them all last week.” 

Other descriptions of hawkers there are who besiege 
omnibus-doors, trying to turn an honest (or dishonest) 
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penny by the disposal of their wares. This kind of 
market, however, is very much localised, and except at 
certain periods of the year it is rare to meet beyond 
the E.C. district those vendors of penny, and even half- 
penny articles, the ingenuity and originality of which 
are scarcely more surprising than their cheapness. How 
they are got up, what is their provenance, and why they 
are offered at that paltry and apparently unremunerative 
price, it is dificult to understand. Asa rule, the enter- 
prising individuals who deal in them haunt the kerbstone 
and the gutter of most of the City thoroughfares, and 
seem to find a ready enough sale. It is a stretch of public 
spirit on their behalf that they should forward the pur- 
chaser’s views by carrying them to him when seated in 
his omnibus. Among these clever toys, one of the 
cleverest I can recall might well on its original appear- 
ance deceive the very elect by its automatic voice and 
action, 7.e., when in the hands of a clever manipulator: 
automatic toys are a feature of the nineteenth century. 

“ Lor’ bless ye, sir,” said the master of a toy-shop once 
to me, “why, yer can’t sell a toy now unless it can do 


” so it was no wonder the public took to this 


something ; 
penny toy that could “do something.” The only wonder 
was, that the trick by which it was made to seem to do 
it should have gone on so long (yea, and goes on still, ap- 
parently) without being found out. The power of face of 
the man who thus takes in the public was and 1s extremely 
remarkable. I remember once watching this individual, 
who had appropriated a certain portion of Oxford Street 


on either side of the Princess’s Theatre, as he was exhibit- 
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ing the capabilities of his supposed automaton toy, vul- 
garly yclept a “ Jack-in-the-box.” As he touched the 
spring and the little fur-clad figure started up through 
the lid, he simultaneously and ventriloquistically uttered 
a cry which every individual in the crowd round him 
spontaneously attributed to the puppet, I noticed a 
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young woman, who had probably got a baby at home, 
after standing for some time and looking intently at the 
proceeding with an incredulous face, at last make up 
her mind to become possessed of one of these cheap 
wonders; she paid her penny, took the purchase, and 
pursued her way contentedly, till, moved by female curio- 
sity to test its powers, her disappointment and dismay 
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were great at finding it was now utterly voiceless. After 
a little hesitation she retraced her steps; the salesman 
was still there with his tray of toys suspended before 
him from his neck, and holding one in each hand, by 
means of which he was still gravely attracting the 
astonished gaze of passers-by. So far from appearing 
disconcerted at the return of his customer, he went coolly 
forward to meet her. 

“Won’t squeak, miss?” said he; “then it’s because 
you don’t *old it right;” and taking it from her hand 
he once more performed the trick. ‘Give you another 
instead? Cert’nly; you’ve only to take your choice, but 
this one’s all right. Now you ’old it—there—like this,” 
and with that he made her move the spring while he 
uttered the squeak. The young woman was perfectly 
satisfied, and so confiding, that this time she walked 
away, like Noah’s dove, to return no more; but the 
ingenious rogue stood there and continued his iniquitous 
little trade with the most undisturbed equanimity. I 
should like to be able to record what were the young 
woman’s feelings when she reached home; but that we 
shall never learn, though we might guess. 

Views of London unfolding themselves in long narrow 
ribbon-like strips have I seen offered at the omnibus 
door, containing twenty-four pictures for one penny; 
picture-books, too, full of highly tinted illustrations ; 
histories of England (very much abridged, and perhaps 
all the better for that) and illustrated sheets of natural 
history, somewhat over-coloured in every sense. Books 


purporting to be story-books, but in reality réclumes, 
E 
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advertisements for flashy shops, and sold to innocents 
at a penny each! This is a case in which it is the 
purchaser who 1s “sold,” and reminds me of a very 
subtle remark of the late Cardinal Wiseman—that “it 
argues ill for the morality of a nation when the same 
word is employed to signify dealing commercially and 
cheating.” 

Almanacs, appearing very much in advance of the 


“noo years” 


sometimes at the beginning of September ; 
in fact, each year the next year’s almanac appears a 
week or two earlier than before, so that one can’t help 
wondering whether in time one will not come to receive 
next year’s almanac on the Ist January of the previous 
year. AAs matters stand, there ceases to be any salt in 
the once-amusing French caricature which represented 
the flurried entrance of the “ New Year” in the month 
of November, breathlessly exclaiming—“ Ah mon Dieu! 
on ne vous donne plus seulement le temps darriver.” 

Apropos of almanacs, I won’t dismiss them without 
recording a good story I have heard of the poet Dryden, 
who was won’t to be so much absorbed in his literary 
pursuits, that when his wife wanted to call his attention 
to any matter more interesting to herself than to him, 
she had the greatest difficulty in rousing his attention. 
One day, when more absent than usual, she remarked 
pettishly, “I wish I could turn myself into a book, per- 
haps then you would attend to me.” ‘‘Do, my dear,” 
he replied; ‘only let it be an almanac, and then I shall 
change you every year.” 

Beggars of late have abounded in our streets, em- 
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boldened by the successful results of the “ unemployed ” 
humbug, as if there wasn’t in every house a heap of 
neglected repairs, which the owner reluctantly attends 
to himself, because he has such good reason to be afraid 
of that untrustworthy biped, the “ British workman.” 

These beggars, who infest our streets, sometimes 
venture to attack the ingressing and egressing omnibus- 
passenger, but he is not so promising a speculation at 
that moment as when he has got away, and can be 
followed: then, of course, the tormentor can measure 
his pace, creep when he creeps, trot when he trots, cross 
when he crosses, rehearsing all the while his oft-told 
fable, and forgetting that iteration generally produces 
irritation, and that the world is now so hard-hearted that 
the widow-and- 
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as some writers 
don’t see that ad- 
jectives and ad- 
verbs are the direst 
enemies of substan- 
tives and verbs, ~<. 
Witness the story oo pry aca 
of the Irish servant given to tippling, who, having teased 
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his master to promise him a character, at last elicited 
the reply— 

“Well then, there—I’l]l strain a point and say you 
were sober,” 

““Couldn’t ye sthrain it a leetle farther,” says Pat, 
‘and say I was frayquintly sober? ” 

“ Willingly,” replies the master, “I'll say that with 


all my heart ;” 


and poor Pat went off quite satisfied he 
had carried the day. 

But [I return to the unobtrusive and yet valuable ad- 
vantages of omnibus-travelling. 

I think it was Richard Steele who, speaking of a 
cultivated woman, remarked that “‘to know her was in 


2 


itself a polite education;” it may have been said by 
Sam Johnson of Mrs. Montague, or by some other wit 
or worthy of that day of some other clever and refined 
contemporary: those who have read much are apt to be 
uncertain about their authorities, and it doesn’t matter 
here, for I only quote the story for the sake of the senti- 
ment, and the sentiment for the sake of applying it, as 
I mean to remark—that we may derive practical educa- 
tion as well as instruction (don’t let us confound the 
two things, as the School Board fatally has) from very 
many sources, which we are thoughtless enough not to 
recognise, 

Now in an omnibus we get a good deal of moral 
training, not only imperceptibly, but also “‘ free, gracious, 
for nothing.” 

To begin with the outside. What a new world of ideas 
would be opened to us if we could but extract his 
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autobiography from that patient, willing, generous, and 
much-abused creature the omnibus-horse: his perhaps 
slorious antecedents and brilliant ap-o-gee, before he knew 
what “‘see-o”’ meant; then the gradual but inevitable 
deterioration of his forces, his functions, and his fortunes; 
his present hard lot, and the gloomy anticipations of his 
ultimate fate. Possibly—who knows, and why not ?— 
after he has gone to the dogs—and cats,—he has a here- 
after: Poetical justice demands it. 

I once went minutely into the physiology of public 
carriages in Paris, having to write a paper on that subject 
for poor old Fraser, and there learnt that the life of a 
cab-horse in that city—said to be “‘le paradis des femmes 
et Venfer des chevaux ”—from the time he is put between 
the shafts, 1s limited to an average of no more than from 
three to five years! The Paris omnibus-horse is a different 
type of quadruped ; he is not a reduced-in-circumstances 
racehorse, nor the wreck of a cheval de maitre no longer 
fit for the Bots; he is bred for his calling, being of the 
steady, hardy, and sturdy race of Percherons, and is 
appropriated in Paris to that special service. It 1s very 
rare to see a Percheron in Paris employed in any other 
capacity. The Paris omnibus-horse is (as those of the 
L. G. O. C. used to be here) for the most part white ; 
he has substantial, useful, well-knit limbs, and he cannot 
be said to appear ill-fed, but, on the contrary, he looks 
plump, hardy, and specially well-cared for. Even his | 
caprices are humoured—perhaps I ought to say his pre- 
judices are considered, and his sympathies respected. The 
secretary of the Paris Omnibus Company told me that 
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they as much as possible kept the same pair of horses 
(or three, as the case may be) together, and under the 
whip of the same driver, as it had been ascertained that 
they work together so much more happily, and therefore 
more readily, than when promiscuously harnessed and 
grouped. 

Even an omnibus-horse has feelings—moral suscepti- 
bilities, I mean, and testifies in his dumb way to his 
dissatisfaction at being separated from the partner of 
his toils and the sharer of his kicks and curses, I often 
wonder why it never seems to occur to drivers of these 
gentle, generous, and intelligent quadrupeds, who deserve 
so well of their employers, to speak to them humanely, 
if not kindly. Why are horses, more especially cart- 
horses, who, provided they can but understand what the 
stupid fellow who drives them wants (which I am sure I 
very seldom can), never refuse to serve him to the best 
of their ability and the utmost of their power—why, I 
say, are they to be always dragged, and shoved, and 
kicked, and flogged, and sworn at at every turn? 
How strange, too, that they never resent this treat- 
ment, but forget and forgive with a magnanimity which 
is quite lost on those heartless savages their drivers. I 
am incorrect, however, in laying this down as a general 
proposition, for there are, I am happy to say, though not 
in this country, pleasing examples of the noble way in 
which a noble animal ought to be used. Go to Austria, 
and you will find that a horse is rarely ill-used there; 
but push on to Hungary, and I venture to assert that 
you will never hear a man swear at his horse. Seldom 
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does the Hungarian driver even employ the whip; the 
horse understands the gentle, coaxing tone which makes 
his burden light to him, and keeps up his spirits as well 
as his courage; Ae doesn’t hang his head nor stand with 
his knees turned outwards—the personification of abject 
misery, in his utter loss of self-respect. Contrast the 
gallant-spirited horse of the Putztas with the humiliated 
and dejected quadruped of our own streets, and see if 
you can help wishing that there may one day be a limbus 
of horse-tormentors, where this great and cowardly wrong 
will be expiated. Not that I believe in the doctrine of 
“compensations.” I regard it asa delusion and a fallacy: 
thus a falsehood may be acknowledged and condoned, but 
the character of the man who told it is gone, and he will 
never be believed again, even when he speaks truth. A 
wrong done must always remain a wrong: it is a fait 
accompli, and nothing can ever undo it. Still wrong-doers 
can be made to feel the nature of their wrong-doings, 
and you may depend on it there 1s nothing in the world 
which would be so just and fair, and so likely to diminish 
crime of all descriptions and degrees, as a system of 
retrilutive punishment, which would make the criminal 
practically realise the atrocity of his act in all its pitiless 
detail. How could he rationally object to the infliction 
on himself of exactly the same treatment (no less and no 
more) as he inflicted on his victim. Moreover, it would 
really be the most humane of punishments, for the pro- 
bability is that, after a few examples, we should have no 
more criminals. Humanity-mongers, who have always 
more sympathy with the felon than with his helpless and 
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hapless victim, would of course cry out, for they always 
seem to lose sight of the fact that every criminal 1s a 
volunteer. We can well imagine the terrified ery of the 
cowardly bully and wife-murderer when he heard the 
solemn voice of the judge sentencing him to the identical 
death by which he destroyed the helpless object of his 
brutality. ‘‘Oh no, no; anything but that!” These 
hardened scoundrels can feel very tenderly for them- 
selves. , 

But the horses—who is to vindicate their rights? I 
should like to see a New Jerusalem, the streets of which 
were paved not with gold, but with broken glass, where 
the merciless driver, harnessed to the vehicle he was 
wont to drive, will wear a heavy and ill-fitting harness, 
carry a large raw under his collar, while the horse he 
ill-treated mounts the box, holds the reins, tugs at the 
curb, and slashes about with the whip; only I am afraid 
no horse could be got to do it, he would be too generous 
and forbearing to give his quondam tyrant any amount 
of punishment approaching his due. 

However, we may moderate the rancour of our feelings 
when we come to deal with *bus-drivers, who cannot, as 
a rule, be said to ill-treat their cattle; indeed, from 
whatever cause, the exceptions are rare. When we 
speak of them as omnibus-drivers, we must, of course, 
be aware that, like all other bodies of men having 
much in common, there must be many points of re- 
semblance between driver and driver, just as between 
passenger and passenger, while the most cursory obser- 
vation will show how great 1s the variety which marks ~ 
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them. Neither is this surprising, for taking the drivers 
of public vehicles generally, we may assume that, even 
in England, they are recruited from different classes and 
callings. In France the fact is as notorious as readily 
accounted for. 

The perch of a hansom, a growler, or even a ’bus, is 
often the last resort of the horsey spendthrift, ruined 
by reckless or luckless speculations on the turf. Driving 
is perhaps the only thing that he has learnt to do well, 
and also that he can well take to in his reverses; so, 
casting aside the prejudices of caste, he gets into the 
box (no longer, alas! the “ omnibus-box” of his wilder 
years) to lead a chequered life, unfortunately more likely 
to familiarise him with chequers than with cheques, and 
taking the check-string in his hand, he resigns himself to 
his newly-elected calling. He must try to console him- 
self with the remembrance that, if he has sunk in the 
social scale, his position in other respects has become a 
more elevated one. 

A gentleman wrote not long ago to the Times to 
deny the oft-stated and yet unquestionably veracious 
assertion that a great proportion of the drivers of the 
various street-vehicles in France consists of the dis- 
classed and the unfrocked. Any one who cares enough 
about this branch of social economy to inquire into the 
_ facts will find that there is, to a considerable extent, 
blue blood among these public whips. And why should 
we doubt it when we reflect on the revolutions which 
have disturbed and disorganised all social order in that 
unsettled country? We know how families have there 
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become impoverished by confiscation and emigration, and 
deteriorated by the subdivision of estates, under that 
woefully mistaken system, aimed at the prosperity of the 
aristocracy but reacting with fatal effect on the classes 
which advocate it, and ultimately shaking to its centre 
the foundation of a nation—the abolition of the rights 
of primogeniture. The inevitable dispersion of families 
and other moral and material convulsions, consequent on 
these distortions of order, will amply account for any 
kind of social anomaly in France. 

As regards priests, who are said to have been found 
driving horses, instead of leading flocks, it is scarcely 
possible but that some of those who have voluntarily 
(according to their feeling at the moment) or compulsorily 
at the will or persuasion of others, taken sacerdotal vows, 
should have found it not in them to maintain respon- 
sibilities, assumed during youth and ignorance of the 
world, of life, and of themselves; and when once they 
have abandoned the ranks of the priesthood, what is 
there left for them but the cab-rank and the protection 
of St. Fiacre? It is not difficult to recognise them under 
their assumed disguise, and the student of human nature 
is not long in discovering the Jehu who has slipped off 
his many-buttoned sowtane for a driving paletét, which 
he will probably wear till the undertaker makes him a 
box-coat, such as we shall all need for our final drive, 
unless cremation should prevail and render hydriotaphia 
the fashion, to the detriment of coffins. I will illustrate 
my theory by a fact. 

A relative of mine was once walking in the Champs 
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Elysees with Mery, the well-known writer, when they 
observed, jogging on before them at a leisurely pace, a 
citadine, such as stand on the Paris cab-rank—that 
dismal file, which I once heard styled by an English 
cavalry-ofhcer “the agony-column,” for, he said, ‘‘ there 
wasn’t a single horse there that oughtn’t in common 
humanity to be shot.” 

Look at that rascal on the box,” said Mery. “I'll lay 
any wager there’s a tonsure somewhere under the glazed 
hat of the Compagnie.” 


* replied my friend ; and 


“We can soon ascertain,’ 
without further preamble he hailed him with the word 
* Auriga!” 

The man, taken off his guard, turned round and at the 
same time pulled up his horse. Our pedestrians, who had 
now come up with him, were preparing to mount. 

“In quo nos ducis ?” said one of them. 

** Loquere, domine, quia audit servus tuus,’ replied the 
driver, who began to see the humorous side of the 
incident. 

“ Duc nos ‘ad dirigendum pedes nostros in viam pacts, ” 
answered Méry as he shut the door on himself and his 
companion, when his self-confessed reverence at once 
started off in the direction of the Rue de la Paix. 

“Ts it not true,’ said my friend to him as he alighted, 
“that your original avocation was conducting souls, not 
fares?” 


“Think you then, monsieur,” 


replied he, evading the 
question, “ that fares have not souls ? ” 


Without any of these ecclesiastical elements among 
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our London ’bus-drivers, there is still, as I have said, a 
considerable mixture among the men who hold the 
ribbons. Some we find rough and bluff, some rowdy 
and dowdy; some given to copious libations, some 
wearing, or professing to wear, the blue ribbon; some stiff 
and reserved, others good-natured and gossipy. Of this 
latter category I remember an amusing example one day 
when on the knife-board of a Fulham ’bus, immediately 
behind the driving-seat. I don’t mean to say the box- 
seat of an omnibus can ever be esteemed as highly as that 
of a stage-coach, of which the driver, frequently a real 
swell, pays £50 or 460 a season for the privilege of 
driving it twice or so a week; but it has a relative value, 
and on a suburban “bus is always a favourite perch. On 
this occasion it was 
occupied by a young 
Catholic priest, the 
driver being an 


* and, as 


*“ Oirishman,’ 
he would have styled 
himself, “one of the 
faithful.” As we 
passed Fulham Palace 
he and the priest had 
some little confiden- 
tial talk over the dis- 
tribution of the loaves and fishes of the Establishment, 


and Jehu remarked, “It will be a moighty long time 





befoor a rale bishop gets into such a snug berth as 
that, in Protistint England. And then, yer riverince,” 
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continued he, “what a power of woives and children 
he’s had;” for it was Bishop Blomfield who then 
occupied the See and the Palace, and he and his wife 
having each been previously married, there were now 
three families of children between them. ‘‘ Shure,” said 
he, ‘an hasn’t de had one lot of children, and his woife 
another, an’ now they’ve got another lot between ’em, and 
it bothers me to think how they'll git on togither; for 
ye see, his’n moight marry hern, and her’n moight 
marry his’n, but his’n am’ her’n can’t marry his’n nor 
her’n.” 

The Paris omnibus-driver is not usually a very refined 
character; he is not quite so miscellaneously selected, as 
is the Paris cab-driver. As a Paris omnibus-horse is 
created to draw omnibuses, so the Paris *bus-driver seems 
created to drive them; yet rough as he may be, we are 
surprised to find him (as well as the roughest of the popu- 
lation of that unbelieving city) susceptible of that tender 
reverence for the dead which may be regarded as almost 
a Parisian idiosyncrasy. 

Thus, never do we see a hearse, or even a coffin passing 
along the thoroughfares of the French metropolis to its 
last home but that every hat will be lifted, including 
those of the cab and omnibus driver, who, however coarse, 
are still amenable to this pious usage. 

I once witnessed a striking instance of the almost 
mechanical expression of this feeling among Parisians in 
the Rue St. Denis. I was approaching the church of that 
name when I observed a dead-lock of carriages in front 
of it. Asthe doors were draped with black, it was evident 
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there was a messe des morts going on inside, and the 
encumbering carriages (for the deceased was evidently a 
‘“‘arand mort’) had blocked the way, so as to cause a col- 
lision between two omnibuses which had met on the spot. 
The drivers were hurling at each other tall words in 
great abundance, from a not very select vocabulary, and 
emphasised them with their whips, which, as they stood 
up, they brandished in a menacing attitude. The roar 
was also vociferous, some siding with one, some with the 
other. Suddenly the church doors were thrown open, 
and the bearers appeared carrying the corpse. The crowd 
was instantly hushed, and all hats were raised. Our 
disputants raised theirs too, but there was no truce, not 
even an instant’s suspension of their vociferous abuse ; 
nor did they vary their respective (and respectful) atti- 
tudes till the dispersion of the carriages enabled them 
to disengage their wheels. 

Of the exterior of an omnibus, the knife-board necessarily 
forms no unimportant part, and I have sometimes seen 
its occupants cut a very absurd figure when a foot-pas- 
senger below is disposed to apply to them the announce- 
ment one so often sees painted in large letters on a wide 
board just beneath their feet. Occasionally it is the 
colossal advertisement of a dramatic performance, of a 
conjuring entertainment, or of some trade article. Who 
has not observed “PickLEs” thus forced upon the 
British public, and when a row of Saturday-half-holiday- 
young-men on the spree occupy the bench, the word 
seems ludicrously applicable to the occasion. 

I remember once seeing two passengers from the very 
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extremes of society respectively—one a priggish young 
gentleman wearing a very dapper suit; the other, if not 
a sweep, bearing the nearest possible resemblance to one. 
These being the only two “ outsides,’ nothing could be 
more absurd than the conspicuous inscription beneath 
them, ‘‘THE CorsicAn Broruers.” A _ still more 
amusing application, however, occurred one very hot day 
in summer, when the omnibus being crammed to suffo- 
cation with passengers dreading a sunstroke, one knowing 
old fellow sat calmly outside enjoying the air, his head 
protected by a-puggaree, and his back by a large white 
sreen-lined umbrella. On the broad board above which 
he sat was painted in large letters the name of a piece 
then performing, “ Not sucH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS.” 
But as we have arrived at the advertisement department, 
let us come down and “inquire within.” What a satire 
or series of satires on poor human nature in those which 
line the compartments of the roof and cover all other 
available spaces! Not only do they serve to entertain 
the désceuvré passenger as he sits there mentally reposing, 
but they supply information for his future benefit and 
advantage, and also perhaps slightly for that of the 
advertiser ; they tell him where he can procure everything 
that man, woman, or even child can need, from a cradle 
to a coffin, and they intimate where every intermediate 
whim can be indulged, and at what cost, with equal 
ingenuity and impartiality. Here he will find cleverly 
announced where ‘‘the best tea in the world is to be 
had at 1s. gd. per lb.;” and while I am asking myself 
whether the public could be gullible enough to swallow 
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that bait without looking a second time at the wording 
and punctuation, I hear an innocent old lady uncon- 
sciously reply to my query, as she apostrophises a young 
woman, her companion. 

“Only look, my dear, the best tea in the world; that 
must mean the very best, and only one and nine! Do 
take down the name for me; I must really try that. I do 
like a good cup of tea. I’ve been ’aving my tea from 
Hedinburgh, where my married daughter lives, and it was 
very good for-a long time; but la! bless you, it’s all 
changed now; there’s so much adultery there, that I’ve 
made up my mind to give it up.” 

I am rather tender-hearted when I see old folks imposed 
upon, and I feel a singular pleasure in exposing fraud. [ 
therefore resolved to break for once through my normal 
rule of keeping myself to myself in a public carriage, and 
addressed the poor soul by way of opening her wondering 
eyes to the ruse of the advertiser; but I fancy, so deter- 
mined was she to believe it, that I failed to convince her 
that though his tea might be the best to be got at “one 
and nine,” it might still be very bad tea; that, in fact, his 
announcement, though so plausible, was neither more nor 
less than a gross and unpardonable “ fifty-one” (that is 
my decorous way of masking the ugly word LI). 

I may observe here, apropos of selected words, that 
where people have a very strong feeling about anything, I 
think they do well to acquire a habit of employing veiled 
terms. I once knew a gentleman who was of so hasty a 
temper, that when anything irritated him, he so far forgot 
his manners and his principles as to utter words which by 
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common consent have been tabooed in the vocabulary of 
“genteel”? people. Ultimately he took to piety, and 
becoming a Catholic, probably preferred not to have to 
accuse himself in his periodical confessions of these un- 
seemly expressions. - Still the little explosions had become 
so much a part of his nature, that there was no ridding 
himself of them; he therefore had recourse to the em- 
ployment of a harmless word that could give no scandal, 
and selected it very ingeniously so that he might con- 
stantly be heard when out of temper stamping his foot 
and roaring out “ Holofernes” at the top of his voice: 
the name was sufficiently infernal for his purpose. 

There is another class of veiled language yclept 
“slang, which seems to be steadily making its way in 
all “ civilised” communities. I hardly know whether to 
say more especially in America, though that slang is 
wonderfully pungent and expressive; but in France it 
has reached such a pitch, that within the last year or 
two it has been found necessary to publish a dictionary 
of what 1s now termed “ La Langue Verte.’ Of course 
thieves have long had, pour cause, a slang of their own 
in all countries, and Vidocq, the ex-chevalier d’industrie 
and subsequent chef de police, long since published his 
Dictionnaire de ? Argot des Voleurs, in which, among 
other lexicographical curiosities, he explained that the 
term “‘ pick-pocket” was necessarily transplanted from the 
English, because the type was unknown in his country, 
till introduced from perfide Allion, and therefore the 
language had no word for it. I don’t think he gave 


the same reason for the transplantation of the word 
| F 
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“oentleman,” for which there is also no equivalent in 
the French language. Now, however, there is in France 
a distinct and separate argot for every class and every 
calling. That of the restawrant is perhaps the one most 
popularly familiar, and probably every British tourist 
now understands what is meant by the. once obscure 
terminology “ chateau aux pommes,” and no longer sup- 
poses that an “idem aux choux” means a slice of some 
new animal garnished with cabbage. 

The argot of society is gradually becoming a language 
per se, and if our children are to circulate among the 
“upper ten” of that nation which contrives most 
illogically to maintain its exclusiveness in the teeth of 
those tall but utterly meaningless words, “ Liberté / 
Egalite!! Fraternité”!!! we must put them through 
the grammar of the Langue Verte. Alas for the evils 
of “high-pressure” education! What a mass of fresh 
studies are accumulating in the education of each suc- 
ceeding generation; unfortunately brains don’t increase 
together with the augmentation of matter that has to be 
stuffed into them: Ainc tlle lachryme / 

The omnibus-conductor’s clippings of her Mayesty’s 
English are, it would seem, not less terse than other 
argots. One day I saw a lady putting her fare into the 
conductor’s hand ; as he took it he inquired, with a con- 
fidential bow, “Side Tot?” The expression fairly baffled 
me, more especially as the lady responded to this strange 
cypher-language with an equally mysterious brevity 
by the simple monosyllable ‘‘ This.” I was still more 
astonished, as she was too well dressed and too generally 
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respectable to be on such familiar terms with an omnibus 
conductor as this abridged colloquy entitled me to 
suppose. However, he presently addressed the same query 
to a srave-looking elderly gentleman, who took the mode 
of expression as anything but a joke, for he put his hand 
up to his ear and resented it by roaring out an indignant 
“Wat?” This answer was monosyllabic too, but it 
came with an expression quite different from the other. 
The conductor at once proffered the interpretation of 
his inquiry, which proved 

to be quite harmless after afi} 
all. It was “On which side ) 
of Tottenham Court Road 
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did you get in, please, sir‘ 
He had, you see, no inten- 
tion of being uncivil, only 
he apparently considered life 
was not long enough to jus- 
tify the employment of thir- 
teen words when two would 
answer all the purpose. 

I resume my examination of the advertisements which 
surround me. As I have eschewed matrimony, my eye 
of course precisely rests on those having reference to it; 
for matches, I see, occupy a prominent place—matches 
of all varieties, from the “ Tiger Safeties”—so “safe ” 
that they won’t always light even on the box, and are 
therefore, unlike a manager’s eye, which will kindle the 
moment it lights on an empty box—from such matches, 
I repeat, to those others (often, alas! mis-matches), sad 
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to be made where no brimstone is; though, to study some 
of them, you could swear they had been contrived in the 
other place. I will remark in passing, however, that I 
always fancy I can trace a more or less pronounced odour 
of brimstone in all matches, though sometimes there 
may be a predominance of treacle—for a time. 

The hints to speculators in matches matrimonial, and 
the duty and happiness of matching oneself, are mostly 
accentuated by touching and suggestive illustrations; as, 
for example, that of Messrs. Hill & Dale’s wedding-cakes, 
which exhibits a blushing young bride in the con- 
ventional attire of “‘orange flowers, cream satin, and 
Honiton lace” (there is honey even in the lace at that 
stage, and cream inthe satin; later on it may be whipped 
cream) casting a longing eye on the “love” she can’t see 
but still believes in, and the “iceing” she won’t see nor 
believe in, which cover a specimen production from the 
ovens of the firm, whose joined names are so appro- 
priate; or is it accidentally that they typify the ups and 
downs that await those who venture on that lifelong 
experiment! 

Then, again, those who know what it is to select 
a wedding-present ought to be thankful to find them- 
selves gratuitously informed of the almost incredible 
fact that, supposing they happen to have “ten thousand ” 
relatives or so, about to marry, they may select all the 
gifts at one fell swoop, and polish off the whole transac- 
tion at a single prolific fancy-stationer’s in Oxford Street. 
Now I humbly venture to think there is a defective 
knowledge of human nature in the wording of this 
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réclame—a mistake which (according to Louis XIV., of 
politic memory) is worse than acrime. “Ten thousand ” 
is a vague, generalised numeral, which literally means 
nothing. ‘‘ Ten thousand,” as it were, pro guolilet magno 
numero; ex., ‘I’ve told you so ten thousand times.” “I'd 
ten thousand times rather marry a nigger than a vixen,” 
&c. We all know how this sort of thing is said; but if 
we want really to state a fact, we astonish our hearers 
a great deal more, and produce a much more striking 
effect, by leaving no doubt about our accuracy. If I 
had, therefore, been consulted before this advertisement 
was put in type by Messrs. Garkins & Potto, I should 
have suggested the substitution of g999, because that 
precision at once carries on it the stamp of truth. We 
have only to refer to the story of the Californian sports- 
man, who, being a Californian, never exaggerated, and 
one day mentioned in a cursory way that he had that 
season bagged nine hundred and ninety-nine partridges. 

“JT think,” remarked a listener, ‘that when it comes 
to that number, you would be entitled to round it into 
a thousand.” 

“Sir,” replied he indignantly, ‘you must have a very 
mean opinion of me, if you think I could jeopardise my 
honour as a man of veracity for the sake of one miser- 
able partridge.” 

Champagne and baking-powder, whisky and marking- 
ink, towelling and cigars, coals and spectacles, present 
themselves in a perplexing confusion, and are offered at 
such a price, that we begin to wonder whether we had 
not better lay in a store of each at once, because, as Mrs. 
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Toodles so justly remarked, “If we did want em, how con- 
venient it would be to find them all ready in the house.” 

Passing on, we arrive at a new form of the once 
popular but now meaningless question, “‘ How are you 
off for soap?” It is addressed to us by the pictured 
representation of a grinning negro-boy, half of whose 
face has been scoured white by the advertiser's com- 
pound. I once knew a boy who each time his mother 
scrubbed him used to blubber out, “I wish I was a black 
bov.” Alas! he little knew what miracles modern 
science was going to work; in these days of progress, 
even a black skin would not have secured him from 
the daily scouring. 

Patti and Langtry have been pressed into the service 
of this indefatigable soap-boiler; that pair of photos have 
become Pears’s trade-mark, one on either side of every 
‘bus, suggesting at the same time how frail a thing is 
beauty. . . . No, sir, I did not say a beauty, nor a pro- 
fessional beauty, nor anything of the kind. I emphati- 
cally deny it, and beg you not to interrupt. . . . How frail 
a thing is beauty, since in both these cases it has con- 
trived entirely to escape the photographer's art, unless 
we are to believe that one of these ladies is as ill-tempered 
as the other is coarse. Any portraits more hideous [| 
think I never saw, unless it be those of Petrarch and 
Laura from the Manfrini collection in Venice, which so 
grievously disappointed Byron; and well they might. 
Petrarch always looks as if he had the toothache, with 
his face eternally tied up, but in this case he looks as if 
he resented it; and Laura !—well, there's no accounting 
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for tastes, but one can only hope her portrait, as an 
Irishman would say, was meant for somebody else. 
Madam Patti’s dress is ill-cut and worse fitting, a diffi- 
culty Madam Langtry has cut by cutting the dress 
altogether. 

Another panel in the omnibus-roof is adorned with 
an illustration of something of which the studious 
passenger may amuse himself by guessing the mean- 
ing; for myself, as I contemplate, day by day, the 
smiling countenance of the lady whose delicate blue 
silk dress has been stained by the clumsy but penitent 
old gentleman who stands stupidly staring at the destruc- 
tion he has wrought, I cannot help reverting to certain 
home scenes, where the expression I have generally 
observed on similar occasions is not at all like this, and 
I mentally ejaculate, “ O si sic omnia!” Surely this 
must be the pictured image of that angelic being who, 
when a gentleman—not her husband—was_ unlucky 
enough to upset a glass of wine into her lap, instantly 
reassured him, with the sweetest smile, declaring “ it was 
not of the smallest consequence; there really was no 
harm done ; it was such very dry sherry.” 

There is, we know, great diplomacy on the part of a 
woman in remaining 


“* Mistress of herself though china fall,” 


but the merit of her equanimity 1s considerably diminished 
if it be due not to self-command but to her conscious- 
ness that as soon as the perpetrator of the accident 1s 
well out of the way, Mr. Somebody or other’s tincture 
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? 


will make the damaged object “ better as new,” in fact 
that next time she wears it she will not have a stain 
NpOMNer s+) OLeSs: 

So much for the ladies; but the very infant, muling 
and puling in his nurse’s arms, may in an omnibus hear 
of something to his advantage. What are waterproof 
roofings, Jawn-rollers, spectacles v7. blindness, or even 
steam mowing-machines, to him? What cares he for 
shilling razors, virgin vinegar, 
or Colman’s mustard, nasty hot 
stuff, which as yet he knows by 
external application only? What 
should he do with Reckless Blue 
or Stiff’s starch, even though it 
be “the largest in the world”? 
His eye passes over all these ab- 
surdities, to rest complacently on 
Drs. Brown’s and Jones's “ Infant 
food,” on Dr. Robinson’s patent 
feeding bottles, or Smith’s nursery 





biscuits— 


. ut pueris olim, dant crustula blandi 
Doctores . . 


and small as he still is, his babyship’s favour is already 
courted and his infant patronage solicited on behalf of 
the only articles in which he is as yet a connoisseur. 
There is a joke out against the New Yorkers to the 
effect, that if a horse drop down dead in the Broadway, 
his carcass is pasted over with advertisements before 
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the knacker can fetch it away; but I really can’t see why 
the same should not be said of the Londoners. Where 
can you show a square yard of wall, roof, or floor-space 
in this vasty, nasty city which, unless under menaced 
prosecution, is not hired out for that purpose, not to men- 
tion the drop-curtains of certain of our theatres, which are 
pressed into the service—a breach of good taste it was left 
for the children of the nineteenth century to perpetrate ? 
Surely we afford reasonable excuse to our French neigh- 
bours to style us a nation of shopkeepers; not that they 
are any better themselves—beginning with the continual 
advertisement of their political principles, “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,’ a trinity of humbug, placarded 
everywhere, and the ambiguous R. F. profusely exhibited 
on that annual féte which nobody wants, so that for the 
majority ‘‘ Réjouissance Forcée ” is the only interpreta- 
tion these consecrated initials will bear: who has not 
smiled at the ingenuity which first devised those small 
circular advertisement-topped tables at which the Paris 
jiéneur sits sipping his interminable little thimbleful of 
absinthe, these useful pieces of furniture being a gratuitous 
offering from the advertising agent to the keeper of the 
café, 

I remember some years ago a London fancy stationer 
who tried the scheme of selling stamped envelopes at ten- 
pence per dozen to any one who didn’t mind sending them 
to his correspondents charged with the vendor’s advertise- 
ment inside the flap! Probably however the attempt did 
not pay, for it was abandoned before very long. I sup- 
pose every one is conscious of the assistance of this nature 
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he is compelled to afford any shopkeeper whose goods he 
carries home himself; all paper bags are now printed 
with the shopman’s name, address, &c., conspicuously 
displayed on both sides, so that the bearer of its contents 
has no choice but to exhibit it as he goes along, uncon- 
sciously acting the part of a sandwich-man! Akin to 
this are, or perhaps I ought now to say were, those fiacres 
set up by a Paris company, which reduced its fares to 
three-fourths of the regulation tariff, provided any one 
chose to drive about parading all round him on the out- 
side of the vehicle a selection of advertisements of every 
kind: and some were very un-select. 

Appropriate names and combinations of names consti- 
tute another form of advertisement, and have made the 
fortune of many a firm besides that of Messrs. Hill 
& Dale, just reverted to; “Flint & Steel,’ was not 
badly imagined; but why shoe-makers, and not gun- 
makers, should have assumed it, I never rightly under- 
stood, and consider ‘‘ Waukenphast” (if not almost too 
obvious) at least more to the point. ‘* Blackbird,” is not 
bad for a mourning establishment, especially one that 
adheres so consistently to its principles that if vou go in 
and by chance ask one of the mutes at the “‘ weeds- 
counter” for lavender-gloves sewn with black, he will 
inform you with the prescribed sigh, that ‘ mitigated 
afflictions are served in the semi-mourning department.” 

That professional men may soon be expected to adopt 
an eccentric mode of impressing their names on their 
‘‘chents” seems possible when we read on the brass- 
plate of an imposing door under an imposing portico 
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close to an imposing square the (perhaps also) imposing 
name of Mr. Stickering Stick! Now there is a name the 
ingenuity of which defies imitation, and it is one which, 
even were we requested to forget it, would stick to our 
memory like a barley-sugar stick. If the name be 
genuine, Mr. S. S. is singularly fortunate in owning it, 
and he does well to stick to it and to emphasize it as he 
has. 

In short, is there a device within the imagination of 
man that has mot been resorted to by way of drawing 
public attention to whatever speculation the advertiser 
thinks he can make money by? The “circular” medium 
has become quite an industry for trying to raise the cir- 
culating medium ; but it is getting rather overdone; the 
puffs are so obvious, and there are so many issued, that 
we may categorize them with epitaphs, of which it has 
been truly said ‘‘ one-half will never be believed, the other 


never read ;” 


and the only effect they produce in the 
household is to add to the weight of the waste-paper 
sold to the tradesmen by the servants in extravagant, and 
by the master in thrifty, establishments. 

But the strange anomaly in all this is that although 
a shopman will compass heaven and earth to win one 
customer, when he has caught him he will treat him so 
ill as to fling away all the advantage he seemed so eager to 
secure: the calculations of the shopkeeper gyrate in a 
circle of his own, within which it 1s in vain for us to 
penetrate; but the fraternity of the counter know very 
well what they are about, and manage their affairs in a 
way which baffles all our investigations, A friend of 
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mine, a woman of wealth and rank, had been shamefully 
cheated by a well-known firm in Oxford Street; she 
quietly paid the over-charges, but told them she should 
not trouble them any more. 

“Your ladyship can do as you please,” replied the 
foreman; “your custom is of no consequence to us. 
London 1s a large place, and if each person only deals 
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with us once, that will be quite sufficient to keep our 
establishment going.” 

Logical people might think that if each person dealt 
there twice or even oftener, it would be better; but we 
must suppose we know nothing about the matter, since 
such was this “gentleman’s” assertion, and such is 
practically the general policy of the trade. 


There is perhaps no feature of our times more charac- 
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teristic of their spirit than the importance assumed by this 
ephemeral literature; for advertising zs a literature per 
se. It has a special style, whether etymologically or 
typographically, and proficiency in it is only to be ac- 
quired by reflection and study. If gain be the object of 
life, then is this speculative art worth the time, skill, and 
labour it requires; and there is no doubt it gives occupa- 
tion not only to many brains, but to many hands, 
Every expedient suited ad captandum vulgus is becoming 
so “used up,” that it requires an exhaustless imagination 
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to devise a continual supply of matter that shall startle 
and “fetch” the public? But alas! this is but one 
department of advertising; for next, these eye-opening 
statements must be presented in technical language, prose 
or rhyme, and must then be thrown into type of all founts, 
and be printed in showy colours, and on staring paper; 
finally, they must be illustrated by a pencil at once 
artistic and humorous. In fact, when we take up an 
illustrated paper now-a-days, it 1s difficult to distinguish 
the matter from the advertisements. Each day’s experi- 
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ence of the advance made in this wonderful system of 
announcement and of the degree of luxury to which it 1s 
carried makes us wonder how it can possibly pay. We 
are bound to suppose that shopkeepers and Companies 
know their own business, for we can all see how well 
they thrive, but I confess that to myself it 1s a puzzle— 
one of those which, like “what becomes of the pins,” 
outsiders are not likely to solve. Great indeed is the 
mystery of advertising. 
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Opportunities afforded by omnibus travelling for studying individual and class- 
character—Gradual change in the description of omnibus-passengers— 
Perceptible advantage of same—Our ephemeral relations with our kind— 
** Little” things—Dreamlike changes—What is the difference between the 
retrospect of a’dream and of an event ?—Ouida—Religio Medici—Lord 
Houghton — Palingenius — Sleeping and waking dreams—Theores of 
dreams—A remark of George Eliot’s—An episode of travel which might 
be called ‘‘ The seven (railway) sleepers.’—-Promiscuous meetings—Con- 
ventional observances—Meetings and partings. 


Ir is true we may read the characters of many of our 
kind in (and between) the lines of their advertisements ; 
but, turning from these to the travellers, the omnibus 
affords us opportunities of appreciating the peculiarities 
of various types from the living model, and as omnibus- 
passengers now-a-days are contributed by almost all 
classes, the student of nature has before him a wide 
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choice of subjects. A few years ago few above the 
rank of a small or perhaps middle-class shopkeeper 
availed themselves of this public conveyance—indeed 
it is probable that the high-class shopkeeper (and more 
probably still, his “ lady ’’) does not even now condescend 
to honour the people’s carriage with his presence. A 
nobleman may travel as he pleases and descend to any 
level without losing caste, because he zs a nobleman, and 
instead of dishonouring his rank, he honours the vehicle 
he employs; but the shopkeeper who fabricates his own 
dignity has to look well after it, and if he travel third- 
class or take an omnibus-lift he might be supposed to 
resort to that expedient, not because he chooses, but 
because his tastes are unrefined or because his means 
leave him no alternative, or because his social position 
does not entitle him to indulge higher aspirations. 

At the same time it must have struck all those who do 
travel by omnibus, that of late they, for by far the most 
part, find the seats filled by the well-dressed and the well- 
mannered, the women being evidently gentlewomen ; as 
for the men, omnibuses have always been more or less gene- 
rally frequented by gentlemen even of position and rank; 
of course there are plebeians in a larger proportion, but 
we cannot help feeling that the manners of the latter have 
been beneficially influenced by even the ephemeral associa- 
tion with their superiors. 

Rarely does one meet a person who could be reasonably 
objected to on the score of character. Whether it does 
not answer the purpose of a certain class to thrust their 
over-dressed persons, over-ringed fingers and loud ways, 
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into these vehicles, or whether they find means of being 
conveyed in more luxurious carriages, is a question we 
cannot decide ; let us be thankful they are not among us. 

Now and then we descry a young (or perhaps, 
alas! not young) chorus-singer or ballerina of some 
humble theatre or music-hall, carrying, whether in the 
poudre de riz that hangs on her face, or the roll of music 
she carries in her hand, or the little bundle that reposes 
on her Jap, the tell-tale insignia of her calling, and some- 
times she is flippant and self-sufficient as she tells the con- 
ductor, with a glance round her that addresses itself to all 
present, to set her down at the Canterlerry or the Hoxford; 
desirous to let it be known that she is... . “duly reared in 
her vocation”... . but this is the exception, and while it is 
easy to see who and what these girls are, we are glad to 
note the general quietness and modesty of their demeanour, 
due also, let us hope, to the presence of the gentler 
classes. There is thus a far wider scope than formerly 
for the exercise of social observation and speculation in a 
public carriage, and we may sit 1n our corner and medi- 
tate on many things. Some people despise trifles; Dr. 
Johnson said, “ Life is made up of little things,” and /7ttle 
indications often furnish a clue to conclusions of import. 

It has been said the proper study of mankind is 
woman; Pope says it is man; I adopt the two opinions, 
and consider it to be both: we seem somehow to yield 
readily to an impulse to idealise the shadowy and super- 
ficial contact into which we are brought with those 
acquaintances of an hour who people our waking dreams 
and seem to have only a temporary and passing influence 
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on our lives: for after all, what is life but a succession of 
dreams? ... Look back upon your past, call up one 
by one out of its grave each epoch of your bygone 
existence, and say if it be not so. 

It is true that in a sleeping dream we have to do with 
ideas, whereas in a waking one we have to deal with facts 
—or rather, it is they that deal with us; still if we wait 
but long enough those facts dissolve themselves to all 
intents and purposes into the category of ideas, and 
become so mingled with them that we almost cease to 
distinguish the so-called “ real” from the ideal: 


** An age when past is but a thought !” 


Go back in imagination to some episode of your 
infant years—there are incidents in the life of every one 
that stand out more vividly than the rest and as 1t were 
illumine the general vagueness—recall, if you can, your 
own grotesque costume, and those of the beings who 
peopled the scene. Your father, probably, wore powdered 
hair and a pig-tail; nankeen breeches and gaiters, a blue- 
coat with brass buttons, a white waistcoat, frilled shirt 
and ruffles, shoe-buckles; a couple of watches, with 
chains and seals were possibly dangling from his fobs, 
while your mother kept you at a respectful distance with 
a due regard to her costly stiff brocade, and your nurses 
head was covered with a much be-laced and be-ribboned 
cap. You will not have forgotten the ill-modelled and 
worse-executed toys of that far-off nursery. What curi- 
osities they would be now, those wooden-boats of yore, 
that were drawn along on wheels; these would-be horses, 
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in shape unlike any quadruped that ever was created, 
painted black, and pied all over with round white spots as 
big as shillings. Close your eyes, and you see it all once 
more before you. 

Perhaps all this occupied your sleeping thoughts last 
night. If so, where is the difference between the two 





dreams? ‘The father, mother, nurse, and the little child 
that was you, were facts undoubtedly, but where are 
they now? Except for your surviving conviction that 
they did exist, in what way are they now less ideal than 
their shadowy simulacra which moved about you, caressed 
you and talked with you, in your last night’s dream? 
What ts real, and what is ideal? We pass two-thirds 
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of our lives in what we call a waking state, with persons 
who seem to be concrete, substantial and real; but a 
change passes over them which we term death; we look 
round and they are no more beside us 


‘‘__vanished, ghost-like, into air !” 


—they have ceased to have any existence but that im- 
palpable one embalmed in our heart. 

It is as difficult as weird to persuade ourselves that the 
friend who died in our arms yesterday, and whose kiss 
still lingers on our lips, not only “knows all that 
Rameses knows,” but is now as far from our reach as 
that remote monarch, already a mere myth and abstrac- 
tion, as he is! The other third of our lives we pass in 
the society of phantom beings who, as long as they are 
with us, seem to us as absolutely real as those of flesh and 


blood— 


‘¢ There, the babe is on its mother’s breast 
Who long in the grave hath lain, 
For in dreamland all the loved and lost 
Are.given us back again,” 


and when we have left both real and ideal behind us, 
and they have alike become no more than memories, in 
what respect, I ask, do they differ? 

I think it is Ouida who wrote, ‘‘ Dreams are the best 


> and in some sense they are. A pleasant 


part of lite,’ 
dream is often pleasanter than reality, and if it be sad, 
we wake from it,:and in time forget it; whereas of one 
thing we may be sure, of all sad things there is none so 


sad as life. 
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The quaint and original author of Religio Medivi 
asserts: “In one dream I can compose a comedy, behold 
the action thereof, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 


2 


awake at their conceits;” and from the pen of that 
thoughtful writer, Lord Houghton, we have the following 
reference to that abnormal condition of the mind in 
sleep, which contentedly accepts the most grotesque and 


violent incongruities— 


‘Tt is the nature of the life of dreams, 
To make all action of our mental springs, 
Howe’'er unnatural, discrepant, and strange, 
Be as the unfolding of most usual things,” 


and so nothing seems strange in that “land of reconciled 
impossibilities,” cats talk, parrots reason, hundreds of 
miles are traversed in a minute, and we accept it all with 
the full consent of our mind, such as it is in sleep. 

The theory of dreams is a very fascinating subject, 
and I must curb my pen, or it might lead me into an 
indiscreet divagation into those very remote and _ be- 
wildering paths into which the philosophers and physio- 
logists who have preceded us have penetrated to very 
little purpose. Why had not Ocdipus the wit to puzzle 
the Sphinx with this unriddled enigma of life when he 
had solved hers? 

But see how these contemplations carry us away, for 
this digression is the result of my habit (good or bad), as 
Marcellus Palingenius puts it— 


“. .. . . diversos hominum perpendere mores 
Diversos spectare locos et vivere ubique,” 
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It is good, I think (at least for some of us), to follow any 
train of thought that takes us out of ourselves; it is a 
habit that tends to make us more human, more considerate, 
and (when occasion occurs) to teach us that valuable 
mode of appreciating our duty to our neighbour, viz: “to 
put ourselves in his place.” It widens our interest in 
life, and gives enlargement to our thoughts and feelings, 
which are too apt to be centred in ourselves, and thus 


** Want air, and spoil, like bales unopened to the sun.” 


I remember a subtle remark of George Eliot’s, which 
often comes into my mind when I find myself sur- 
rounded by a carriage-full of fellow-beings whom I never 
saw before, and in all probability shall never see again, 
because it expresses what it 1s so natural one should feel 
under the circumstances. 

‘“Any one,” she says, “‘ keenly watching the stealthy 
convergence of human lots, may see a slow preparation 
of effects from one life to another, which tells like a 
calculated irony on the indifference or the frozen stare 
we bestow upon our unintroduced neighbour. Destiny 
stands sarcastically by, with our dramatis persone folded 
in her hand.” 

There is a degree of adventure in casual acquaintance 
under whatever circumstances—the charm of the zmprévu ; 
one never knows what may come of it. 

Many years ago, when I was a youngster, an episode 
of travel which impressed itself very vividly, occurred 
to me, and as it is in some sort an illustration of these 
remarks, [ will relate it here. 
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I had arrived at the station, had taken my ticket, and 
was proceeding along the platform with my hand-bag and 
the various efceteras which modern civilisation has pre- 
scribed under the circumstances and which Sauval has 
called somewhat paradoxically “‘les superfluités nécéssaires”’ 
—peering into the carriages as I passed them, with a view 
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to selecting the one which best corresponded with my ideas 
of comfort, when I was suddenly accosted by an obsequious 
porter, who, with an apologetic, “ Allow me, sir,” pos- 
sessed himself of my paraphernalia, and invited me to 
follow him past the long line, till he came to a carriage 
of which he opened the door, turning to me at the same 
time with a protecting glance, felt the foot-warmer, to 
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insinuate it had been filled within the memory of man, 
deposited in a snug, unoccupied corner my bag, my rug, 
and my umbrella, and then making way for me to pass, 
touched his cap and remarked ‘‘ This is your carriage, 


3) 


sir.” The fact was obvious. I had already said to my- 


PB 


self, “This means sixpence,”’ and had prepared the coin 
accordingly, which I now slipped into his hand, receiving 
in return a respectful acknowledgment. | 

I know but one phase of railway porter—the man 
who 1s always civil, always intelligent, always obliging, 
always expecting a fee, but who always is, or always 
appears to be, perfectly satisfied with sixpence. This 
small fine, therefore, I willingly impose on myself, and 
record my conviction that it is quite needless to exceed 
that sum, unless there be some special service rendered 
to justify it. In this case there had been none; indeed, 


> which was 


I was not at all satisfied with “ my carriage,’ 
very shortly invaded by a most robustious party, toler- 
able perhaps to a family-man, but even in my youth I was 
a sworn bachelor, yea before I graduated; indeed, I 
believe I was born one. 

Imagine then the situation of a man with such limited 
domestic proclivities, who has made up his mind to a 
peaceful journey of some hours, suddenly finding himself 
in the midst of a lively nursery. I called to mind the 
remarks of that father who, though he was a father, used 
to say, “I don’t mind the children making a noise, if 
they will only keep quiet;” but I did mind the noise of 
other people’s children, and I thought that on the whole 
I should prefer the company of a keeper with his travel- 


on her ae at my right, on the opposite seat, a nurse 
with a suckling, which fact alarmed me more still, as 
I once heard of a party who took a severe cold by 
sitting too near a wet-nurse; next to her was a maid, 
whose efforts to control a noisy boy and keep him from 
physically as well as morally treading on my toes were 
continually frustrated by his mother’s encouragement to 
disobey her. The nets too were filled to overflowing 
with apparently the stock of a large toy-shop, comprising 
drums, and, O horror! fifes and penny trumpets. ‘“ Good 
gracious me!” thought I, “ why can’t people come into 
the world grown up!” and I have no doubt my fellow- 
travellers read it in the scowl! with which I drew myself 
and my belongings still farther into the corner. 


**. . . . All who have seen a human nursery, saw 
How mothers love their children’s squalls and chucklings,” 


In the two remaining places sat a middle-aged but most 
singular-looking man, and with him a woman apparently 
young but closely veiled: I may well say singular-look- 
ing, for his countenance, which, though it might have 
been called handsome wore a strange and forbidding ex- 
pression, was as far as possible studiously concealed. 

His tall figure was muffled in the heavy folds of a dark 
cloth Spanish cloak, thrown over the shoulder after the 
fashion of Spaniards, so that his mouth was entirely 
covered, while the broad brim of a somewhat pointed 
black felt hat descended to his eyebrows. He seemed 
fidgetty and ill at ease, though perhaps he was only 
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annoyed by the same cause as myself, and looked upon 
the coming journey with similar misgivings. Be that 
as it may, he presently turned to his companion, and, 
muttering a few words in her ear, both suddenly rose and 
left the carriage. 

I scarcely know whether it was in emulation of this 
spirited step, or in alarm at the entrance of two rattle- 
brained young officers talking at the top of their voices, 
that I summoned up courage to follow the prudent 
example, and, picking up my goods, I jumped out and 
found myself once more on the platform. 

The first person I ran against was my obliging porter, 
who instantly inquired what he could do for me. 

“Put me, my good fellow,” said I, “into any carriage, 
so as it be but child-less.” 

“* Here you are, sir, but there’s no more corners left,” 
said the porter, opening another, close to which I stood, 
and, handing me in my belongings, shut me in. One 
place alone was vacant, and haying taken possession of 
the same and turned round to reconnoitre the situation, 
who should I find immediately facing me in the centre 
seat but my former neighbour again, who had so abruptly 
taken his departure from the other carriage, and the 
veiled lady beside him. The circumstance was not a very 
surprising one, still I did not altogether like it; at the 
Same time, it was of no real consequence, and as I could 
not migrate a second time, I thought no more about 
it ; besides, my attention was just now drawn off by the 
movement on the platform—a scene always old and yet 
always new, always, therefore, full of interest. 
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Old! aye, and hackneyed too in its recurrence, but ever 
new In its detail, and, amid a multitude of commonplaces, 
numbering the beginnings . . . and endings too of many 
a romance in real life. 

There was the well-known, oft-experienced hurrying to 
and fro; the protracted partings of friends illustrating the 
proverbe travesti, *“‘ Qui trop embrasse, manque le train ”— 
hastened steps of now one and then another, and again a 
rush of belated passengers dashing about in a frantic search 
after vacant places, and, of course, hopelessly seeking them 
in the same carriage; then came the heavy rumble of the 
trollies making the platform vibrate again as they were 
driven violently along by running porters conveying 
separate detachments of late luggage to the still yawning 
mouth of the well-packed van; now it was the call of 
enterprising newspaper-boys recklessly endeavouring to 
dispose of their stock-in-trade, and only intent on raising 
their cries above the running accompaniment of escaping 
steam. All this, however, was soon cut short by the final 
banging of doors along the whole length of the train, and 
across these, last looks, last sighs, last words were being 
exchanged, and rapid hand-shakes of various import were 
being snatched, while reiterated “ God bless yous” and 
““ Good-byes ” were hurriedly passing: some, cordial and 
tender; some, mute and heartbreaking; some loud and 
hollow; some, intimating the very wrenching of the 
soul; some, mere conventional formalities and irksome 
repetitions, expressing everything but what they meant. 

“ Tickets, please,’—exclaimed the guard, and then, 
hastening on with provoking indifference, while hands 
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were still fumbling in pockets, seemed to wish it under- 
stood that he was making April-fools of the passengers, 
or that the ticket-game has been established for the 
special amusement of himself and his fellows, by way of 
varying their monotonous duties. The shrill whistle blew 
its ‘* ear-piercing” blast and the train puffed majestically 
out of the station. 

“ Combien d’images emporte ainsi un train qui passe; et 
avec elles, combien de destinées précipitées vers le bonheur 
ou vers le malheur dans le lointain et ’inconnu! . . .” 

We were in the early spring, for I was on my way to 
Pomfret Hall, to spend the Easter recess with a good old 
uncle. The day was waning, but as we cleared the 
buildings the increased daylight enabled me to obtain a 
more accurate idea of my fellow-travellers, on whom my 
thoughts (having no further distraction from without) now 
concentrated themselves, for community of circumstances 
must inevitably create a community of interests. Now, 
here was I, cut off from the rest of the world for the next 
five hours, and shut up with five persons I had never seen 
before, and might, probably, never see again; and yet, 
during that period, our destinies were, in a certain sense, 
linked together; for we were all subjected to the same 
possibilities and liable to be affected by the same incidents. 
We were all English, and too well-bred to address each 
other without having been previously introduced; still even 
well-bred English people may look at each other, so as they 
do not abuse the privilege accorded by the king to the cat. 

I think it was Voiture who, once meeting a lady of 
doubtful reputation in a very distinguished sa/on, was so 
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incredulous of the fact that he could not. help fixing his 
eyes upon her in his desire to make sure that she really 
was the person he supposed. 

** Monsieur,’ said the lady, not relishing this scrutiny, 
pour cause, ‘‘ pourquoi me considérez vous ainsi ? ” 

“Madame,” replied the wit, with more presence of 
mind than generosity of heart, “ excusez moi; je vous 
recarde, mais je ne vous considére pas.” 

My own observations were made for a different purpose, 
and were, therefore, less obtrusive; they resulted in harm- 
less speculations, passing sketches jotted down almost 
unconsciously on the tablet of the mind, but, however 
delicately touched in, interesting, because taken from life ; 
and to me such pictures are episodes in the volume of my 
own existence. 

With a few (the proverb says) “ happy” exceptions, 
we may be sure everybody has a history, more or less 
incidented, and why should not real people become heroes 
as interesting, if not more so, than the false, and gene- 
rally absurd, creatures of a wild and overstrained ima- 
gination! In real life, when we know nothing of the 
antecedents of a man or woman, at all events we have 
suggestive data in the lines of the face, the expression of 
the countenance and figure, the action, movement, voice, 
and the thousand little tell-tale indications of character, 
ealling, and general position of which they themselves 
take no heed,—‘“ vel capillus umbram suam,’—and when 
I have considered these and woven with their help my 
little romance around its unconscious subject, I begin to 
wonder how near to the truth I have arrived. 
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I have said my fellow-travellers were five in number 
(they could not well have been more), and as far as I could 
judge they appeared to have three histories between them. 
I have already—perhaps not very favourably—described 
two of the five; of the remaining three, the two seated 
opposite each other on my right formed a youthful group 
whose social position and mutual relationship there was 
no mistaking. They were evidently recently married, 
and in the midst of their honeymoon. Both were attired 
with care, if not with elegance, and all their belongings 
wore, like themselves, a budding, unfledged aspect; a 
rawness, a newness, a brightness; an unsoiled, unworn, 
undisillusioned air, betokening a belief in men and things; 
refreshing—aye, more than refreshing—to behold; for 
that confiding, unsuspecting trustfulness once shaken, its 
brilliancy is gone— 

‘‘ And this, departed once, returns 
No more again . . . . no more!” 


There was much temptation to speculate whether on 
the past, the present, or the future of this young pair,— 
mere boy and girl entering into life,—life, synonymous 
in their estimation with joy, and love, and hope—to form 
a home and a nursing-nest for coming lives, just as, a few 
vears before, a previous couple, as young, as joyous, as 
hopeful, had built up all the machinery for theirs. There 
they were, starting together with the budding vear, from 
the flowery threshold of life, just as the spring 


‘* Came forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing.”’ 


“HOW LONG?” III 


They held each other fondly by the hand now, and looked 
into the transparent azure of each other's eyes, as if they 
desired no other heaven, Would they always walk thus, 
side by side, hand in hand, heart to heart? How long 
would that confiding grasp remain firm, and on which 
side would it relax first? It was difficult to imagine that 
eyes looking on each other with so much tenderness could 
ever live to 


‘6... . forget the loving ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day,’ 
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still less that they could ever flash with jealousy, hatred, 
and revenge. Yet, how many couples who began their 
career like this, have come to petition for a separation in 
the Divorce Court! 

Or supposing, as indeed we feel we may, that so dire 
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a lot may never be theirs, and that they should continue 
true to each other to the end; that they should 


‘¢ Love on through all ills, and love on till they die,’’— 


happy, comparatively, as may be this fate, yet is it but 
sorrow and separation still! ‘* Love on till they die” 
sounds plausible enough, and makes a pretty line; but 
what is its true meaning? Alas! we must experience, 
to appreciate it. People don’t “die” together, and, as 
another poet has said, if more severely, yet also more 


truthfully— 
“¢. , ... When such friends part, 
’Tis the survivor dies.”’ 


Of this loving, beaming young pair, is it the fine, manly 
youth, or the blushing, blooming girl, of to-day, who is to 
be the weeping, sorrowing, comfortless mourner of some 
coming winters night—a long, long night, on which no 
morning will ever break in this world ;—a dreary suc- 
cession of seasons—“ all winters;” for the springs of 
these solitary years will be without hope, and their sum- 
mers without sunshine. 

May be, some day it will be the task of that miserable 
survivor to travel alone this selfsame road; to retrace, 
deprived of loving companionship, each step they are now 
taking so blissfully together. Alas! alas! How doubly 
gloomy will every landmark appear when it starts up 
in mockery as a bitter memorial of what has been, but 
never, never, can be more! .... 

“Why, dear me! what’s this:” exclaimed I to 
myself, as I.suddenly perceived a warm unhidden drop 
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had fallen on my hand, and I know not whether I felt 
more confused at the thought that it might have been 
observed by others, or more anxious to veil from my own 
sight the contemplation of the far-off future, which 
imagination had unwittingly brought so near while 
contemplating my cheerful young neighbours. “I had 
better close the volume at once,” continued Jf, still 
soliloquising, “since I can’t behave better than this; the 
end will be sad enough when it comes, there is no need 
to forestall it; ” and I changed my attitude, and transferred 
my thoughts as I did so to the lady on my left. Her 
face, which I had not before observed, might once have 
been handsome, for the features were finely moulded, but 
so puckered was it by the lines which care, anxiety, 
grief, and probably disappointment had drawn there, 
that it was difficult to say what might have been its 
original expression. There was a crabbedness not only 
in her countenance, but in her very attitude and move- 
ments—an out-of-sort-edness with the world, and even 
with herself: her face literally showed a family resem- 
blance to the crumpled handle of her umbrella-stick ! 
Scrupulously neat was she in her attire, and there seemed 
almost a vindictive determination in the rigid exactitude, 
the spotless purity, and the unruffled stiffness of the com- 
ponent elements of her dress; her travelling bag was 
prim and unworn, without being smart; her umbrella 
was twined up almost to the compass of a walking-stick, 
and was in perfect order, yet without any shine; her 
railway wrap was strapped and buckled so as not to show 


a crease, it was clean without being bright; in fact, none 
H 
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of her belongings could have been new, for they seemed 
to have acquired a reflection of her own character, and 
to have contracted a singular similarity to herself. Was 
it my fancy, or did she enjoy a malicious pleasure in 
cultivating all this precision because there was no one 
who chose to observe or admire it? If so, it must have 
been the only satisfaction left in her monotonous, un- 
cared for, dried-up existence. Poor creature! How 
and why had she deserved so hard a fate? And yet, 
alas! what a very common one; Is it not that of the 
majority? 

I again allude to the well-known proverb, “ Happy 
the life that has no history,” because I want to express 
my entire dissent from its purport. Given life at all, 
any history is better than none, or it must be a very bad 
history indeed, as Byron says— 


‘* None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A sigh, and claims the tribute of a tear.” 


To have had a history, at least implies that we have 
lived—I don’t mean in the modern French fashionable 
argot sense of a “ viveur,’ but that we have in a more or 
less practical way come into contact with our fellow- 
beings—have played some more or less important part 
in the great drama of life, and have been of more or less 
use in carrying out its details. It 1s something to feel 
one has been even a brick in the social fabric, when it 
has not been given one to become the keystone of the 
arch. 
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There are few Henry Lawrences; he is one of whom 
we may almost say— 


*‘ Natura lo fece, poi ruppe la stampa,” 


and yet that hero chose to have written on his tomb only 


this: 
‘* Here lies Henry Lawrence, 
Who ¢rzed to do his duty.” 


A noble and pathetic epitaph indeed! On the other 
hand, what can be more depressing, nay, more mortify- 
ing, than the retrospect of an unfulfilled existence? To 
feel that we have had opportunities and have missed 
them; that we had talents which have never been called 
into requisition; capabilities unrecognised ; powers un- 
invoked; gifts unappreciated. To have seen others, 
obviously our inferiors, continually preferred before us, 
because we were modest and retiring, while they were 
forward and pushing ; to feel that, all our lives through, 
by some unaccountable fatality, we have been snubbed 
by those to whom we were vastly superior, whether in 
wealth, birth, or cultivation ; slighted by those whom we 
ourselves had helped to raise; neglected by those on 
whose gratitude and consideration we had the strongest 
claim ; overlooked by those whose lives we might have 
had the ineffable joy of making happy: to have led, 
in fact, a negative existence which leaves behind it 
no traces of satisfaction either to ourselves or others. 
All this suggests a melancholy issue, and yet how many 
there are among us who, if you asked them, would not 
tell you that such has been their lot; that there would 
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seem to have been a twist in their career so that, do 
what they would, all seemed to go hopelessly and help- 
lessly wrong; that although the elements of happiness 
were all within their lives, and often tantalisingly within 
their reach, their eyes and hands seemed holden by some 
invisible but resistless power, so that they had never been 
able to grasp, to combine, or enjoy them. 

Is not this one of the most inexplicable mysteries of 
life? How many who are gifted with God’s richest 
talents have had to endure the bitter mortification of see- 
ing themselves compelled to bury them in a napkin for 
lack of the opportunity they vainly sought to fructify 
and improve them, while, at the same time, how many, 
to whom the lustre of those same gifts would have been 
invaluable could they but have been brought within their 
influence, have deeply mourned the want of their help. 
Where is the moral master-of-the-ceremonies whose care 
it should be to fulfil the intention of Him who created 
these good gifts. Is there not something altogether 
faulty in our social system ? 

Such were the thoughts that suggested themselves to 
me as I gazed abstractedly in the direction of the fellow- 
traveller on my left—such the tale that I fancied I could 
read in those ominous furrows which crossed her colour- 
less face, and I was proceeding to throw my reflections 
into a more definite form and to invest them with the 
personality of “ Miss Scrooby,” for such I perceived was 
the name on her travelling bag, when the train began 
suddenly to slacken and she proceeded in a measured 
and perfectly self-possessed way, to collect her properties. 
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Her demeanour was frigid, I ought to say frozen, for 
doubtless her warmer sympathies had withered under the 
blighting effects of neglect and indifference ; whatever 
the cause, it was clear that, now, 
she deprecated the courtesies she 
would once have prized; it 
would, therefore, have been 
impertinent to offer her any 
assistance ; the train drew up, 
and in another moment the 
reserved, subdued, middle-aged 
gentlewoman had passed away 
like an apparition; carrying 
with her her pent-up griefs and 





silent sorrows, none the less try- 
ing because undisburdened, un- 
displayed, unventilated, unshared! The guard passed 
by and shut to the door as if to mark the close of that 
chapter in the history of my journey. 


It was re-opened by a handsome gentlemanly young 
fellow laden with the various component items of a 
woman’s hand-luggage: rugs, bags, bandboxes, baskets, 
cloaks—to do her justice, there was no canary-bird; but 
I had hardly notified my inward approval of this for-_ 
bearance, when I perceived, peeping from a softly lined 
basket, the head of a tiny spaniel which it was clear was 
to make a seventh in the carriage. The fair owner of 
all these objects appeared close behind, as the youth 
exclaimed : 
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‘“There’s room in this carriage, Lina dear; a nice 
snug corner where you'll be able to sleep comfortably, 
you and Prince.”’ And with this he proceeded to help in a 
young and ladylike girl, slight and graceful, and dressed in 
deep mourning, and then handed 1n, one after another, all 
her traps and her wraps, depositing little “ King Charles,” 
doubtless a souvenir of his choice, tenderly in her lap. 


” said she in a low, 


“Thank you, thank you, Harry, 
musical voice. “It is very nice to have had you with 
me all this way ; Good-bye,” she added with warmth, as 
he took her hand between both of his, and each looked 
at the other, and then furtively at us, with a meaning it 
was not difficult to interpret. She blushed and said no 
more, while Harry contented himself with adding en- 
couragingly “Keep up a good heart, dear, and be sure 
you let me know everything.” 

The merciless whistle shrieked out its sharp and unmis- 
takable noise, and her soft reply 
was lost in its discordant yell. 
Another moment, and_ they 
were parted—who could say for 
how long? She waved her 
hand, and the tears that started 
to her eyes said more eloquently 
than the words she could not 





utter, all he cared to know. 
They are not brother and sister, said I to myself, or 
that kiss would have passed which was only imagined; 
besides, I continued, he had no crape on his hat, and 
“Lina” is in the deepest black. ‘‘ Lina,” I resumed; he 
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called her “ Lina;” I wonder what it is the abbreviation 
for; Emmeline, or Eveline, or Etheline? Caroline? 
Rosaline? There are so many pretty names ending in 
“ime 

It was not long, however, before I discovered that the 
name of my charming travelling companion was none of 
these: attached to the strap of her railway-rug was a 
luggage label, addressed— 


Miss Adeline Morton, 
Lady Jones, 
Crofton Grange. 


“ Morton? ”—mused I. “I wonder what Morton: can 
it be one of the Vernon Mortons?—not impossible, she 
is evidently a gentlewoman, and has all the appearance of 
being a young woman of good birth; while, if I am not 
mistaken, her demeanour tells a tale of sadness and 
reverse,” 

“Lady Jones”—I continued, “who can she be? No 
doubt the wife of some civic dignitary knighted and be- 
nighted: dubbed ‘Sir Somebody Jones’ because some 
foreign Prince visited the Mansion House during his 
mayoralty; rich and vulgar no doubt 1s Lady Jones, and 
so this poor, pale, delicate but courageous girl is on her 
way to Crofton Grange, to assume the hard and thank- 
less duties of companion to Lady Jones, or, perhaps, 
soverness to her underbred children; and the price of her 
liberty during the few fleeting years of her girlhood is, 
no doubt, destined to support a sick and widowed mother 
and help to educate a family of fatherless young sisters. 


ap THEIR DESTINATION. 


What a melancholy fate, thought I, as I looked on 
Adeline’s refined face, and studied the gentle, truth- 
ful expression of her soft brown eyes, the innocence of 
her clear and polished brow, and the silky hair her 
fond fathers hand should stroke no more. What a pity 
that such a girl should be doomed to the most abject and 
humiliating kind of obscurity, to breathe the backstairs 
atmosphere of a parvenu’s narrow world, to be sneered at 
by the servants, snubbed by the family, slighted by the 
guests, and, perhaps, insulted by the master. Alas! poor 
Adeline Morton! no wonder you look serious; vet you 
have one bright ray of sunshine gleaming across your 
path ; the true love of an honest man is yours; for I am 
sure *‘ Harry’ loves you devotedly, lastingly, and truth- 
fully, and the recollection of his fine open countenance, 
as 1t looked on you when you parted, will be a secret but 
sustaining solace for you to fall back upon when your 
employers and those who surround you in your new 
position—for I will not call it home—fail to appreciate 
vou. Yes, you can afford to let the world think, and 
even say, what it pleases of you and treat you as it lists, 
so long as you remain true to yourself and worthy of 
him. 

Adeline had sunk back in her snug corner as if in 
obedience to Harry’s thoughtful suggestion, and those 
large lustrous eyes of hers were concealed by the closed 
lids and long dark fringing lashes; her ungloved left hand 
lay half hidden in the long black silken hair of the small 
spaniel whose blue ribbon was twisted round her wrist; 
on the fourth finger might be discerned a tasteful little 
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ring—the seal, no doubt, of her betrothal—bearing a 
trefoil, formed of three small stones—a ruby, an emerald, 
and a brilliant ; there could be no doubt ¢his was Harry’s 
sift—his parting token, perhaps—a graceful ornament 
enhanced rather by its emblematical significance than its 
intrinsic worth, and more dearly prized by the true- 
hearted wearer than the costly triple hoops presented to 
their fiancées by wealthier bridegrooms and worn oftener, 
perhaps, from affectation than affection. 

Adeline Morton was, as I have said, calmly sleeping, and 
no doubt her pure and holy dreams rescued her, for a time 
at least, from the contemplation of her dubious fate; but 
she was not the only one who slumbered: on looking 
round me, I perceived that the other six inmates of the 
carriage (including the lap-dog) had dropped off, as if by 
mesmeric influence,—all, save one, and that one was my 
sinister-visaged opposite neighbour who, to my wonder 
and dismay, sat with fixed eyes, shastly to behold, silently, 
but attentively, watching my minutest movements from 
beneath the shelter of his broad-brimmed hat. Was he 
weaving my story?—Oh, dear no. As I looked up, on 
making this singular and inexplicable discovery, our eves 
necessarily met, but without in the least abashing him; 
on the contrary, he kept his fixed upon mine as if he 
would look me through and through. I confess I did 
not at all relish giving him the advantage over me, and 
determined, on my part, not to lose sight of him. When 
this had lasted some minutes, 1t was impossible not to 
feel that a crisis was imminent; the only question was, 
which of us would speak first; for it was evident one 
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must. I had not long to wait: casting a hurried glance 
around him, to assure himself and signify to me, that we 
were, to all intents and purposes, alone, he put his face 
close to mine and said between his teeth, with an expres- 
sion of suppressed rage not easy to forget,—‘‘ Do you 
see this?” 

At the same time, he opened his cloak and showed me 
that he held between his knees a six-barrelled revolver, 
which he at the same time cocked, while he pointed it 
upwards at my head. 
—‘*Now,” said he 
in a hoarse whisper, 
“stir, if you dare, 
for your first move 
shall be your last; 
I've charges enough 
left for the others, if 
you venture to alarm 
’ them, and [I can 
: settle their business 
after I’ve done with 
you. You thought 


youd managed it 





very cleverly, sneak- 
ing about till you found out the train I was to escape 
by, and then pursuing me from carriage to carriage, you 
infernal spy! Don’t you wish you could get your hand 
into your pocket and pull out those elegant bracelets 
you generously intend for me? Ha-ha! if you could 
but have clasped them round my wrists, our relative 
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positions would be slightly different ; but then, you see, 
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you haven’t;” and he grinned horribly. 

I was so thunderstruck by the tone, the expression of 
countenance, and the attitude of my adversary, and, 
above all, by the attack thus unexpectedly and unpro- 
vokedly opened upon me that, I was utterly at a Joss what 
to make of it or how to meet it, and I was fain to let 
him go on with his taunts, not only because completely 
perplexed, but because I felt myself utterly defenceless 
and in considerable peril. There was the ruffan, and in 
his hands, trembling with vindictive fury against the 
detective his guilty fears had conjured up and invested 
with my personality, a loaded revolver, cocked, and his 
finger on the trigger. His own words implied that he 
was an escaped criminal or lunatic, or both, and in a 
sudden ebullition of passion or even through a sudden 
jerk in the movement of the train, a charge might, with- 
out further warning, be lodged in my head. The pre- 
dicament was uncommonly awkward, and was becoming 
every moment more untenable; the windows were all 
up, the atmosphere was close and oppressive, I would 
have given anything for a breath of fresh air, but I 
occupied a middle seat, and feared either to move or 
speak. 

On, on, on, sped the carriage, the same weary, change- 
less vibration; the same recurring succession of mono- 
tonous sounds; the same ceaseless revolution of wheels, 
pitchy darkness without, dim, unsteady semi-obscurity 
within, no possible communication with my fellow- 
travellers, no relief from my embarrassing, not to say 
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cruel, situation: I thought of those who say they love 
an adventure, and heartily wished I could shift this one 
off my shoulders on to theirs. 

I could not undertake to say how long this had lasted, 
for, if ever time moved with leaden wings, it was during 
that fearful stage. I was so terror-stricken that I began 
to tremble in every limb, and I felt if the strain were 
imposed much longer it would be beyond endurance, and 
that, happen what might, I should risk the attempt of 
collaring the fellow and waking my companions. Sud- 
denly a complication arose—any change would have been 
a relief—I became conscious, for I could only see straight 
before me, that the woman who accompanied my foe was 
not now asleep, and was also observing me; I felt sure, 
now, that she was aware of all that had passed, and [ 
began to wonder whether she was there against her will 
or whether it was a case of abduction to which she was 
a consenting party. Just at this moment, a loud snore 
from the youth on my right followed by a movement 
indicative of waking brought with it a joy no words can 
describe, when, for the first time, those terrible orbs re- 
laxed their gaze and turned in the direction of the sound ; 
it was, however, but for a moment, still it sufficed to 
afford me a glance at the young woman who, I now saw, 
was making unmistakable signs to me, but with what 
intention it was impossible for me to divine, for the 
sleeper rolled himself round once more and was soon as 
soundly asleep as before; I was more puzzled than ever. 
My tormentor turned upon his companion a rapid and 
scrutinising glance which she contrived thoroughly to 
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bafHe, and he once more resumed. his jealous vigilance 
over myself, 

My nerves were by this time so over-wrought that I 
was on the verge of desperation and knew not what 
might have followed had not at that instant a second 
welcome sound made my heart bound at the prospect of 
release: 1t was the piercing shriek of the signal-whistle 
that came like sweetest music to my ears. The unlooked- 
for reprieve of the condemned criminal on the scaffold 
can alone be likened to it; long and shrill-ly it blew, and 
while I held my breath in mingled hope and dread of the 
possible consummation to this mute but terrible conflict, 
the train drew up and we came to a standstill. The 
guard opened the door, exclaiming in a loud voice— 

“All passengers alight here.” 

In an instant I was on my feet, ready with my appeal, 
but the official had passed on. 

My first impulse was to rush after him, and great was 
my surprise not to find myself held back by my tor- 
mentor; I turned round to see what he was about, and 
what was my astonishment to find myself—alone! 

W hat had become of my fellow-passengers, all just now 
so soundly asleep in the corners? All gone! and yet [ 
felt sure no one had passed me, not even the spaniel. 
How, in the name of wonder, had they got out? [| 
seated myself once more to collect my thoughts, the 
guard passed back along the platform, this time shutting 
the doors of the now empty carriages; on reaching mine, 
he called out once more, apparently addressing myself in 
particular, ‘All passengers change here,” and. then he 
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added, ** You'll have to make haste, sir, or you’ll miss the 
train.” “Train!” said I, “ what train,—where are they 
all gone? Where are we?” 

** Where are we!” said the man, echoing my words 
and evidently not understanding my rapid, and to him 
incoherent, inquiries, “why, at York, to be sure, and 
youre likely to stay there, too, 
if you don’t look sharper than 
this,’ and he hastily possessed 
himself of my bag and umbrella 
and hurried on expecting me to 
follow him. 

“York!” I exclaimed, “ York! 
What doesit all mean? Why, 
= then, we must have passed 
RY Selby ever so long ago, while 





that confounded fellow was 
holding a pistol to my throat, and... . Oh! I see it all 
now, and thank Heaven it’s no worse. I’ve been the 
victim of a horrid dream!” and shall I not say of this 
episode,—which I can laugh at now,—borrowing the 
words of the Cordovese philosopher— 


« , .. Quod fuit durum pati, 
Meminisse dulce est.” 


I don’t mean to say that all this might as well have 
happened in an omnibus journey, because that 1s a much 
briefer, simpler, more commonplace affair; but even that 
in its small way has its proportionate little romances, and 
every omnibus that rolls along the pavement contains 
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for those who can and who care to read the mixed 
volume of human nature, a chapter—nay, twelve chap- 
ters—of that strange, complex and mysterious historv, 
opened out for their speculation. 

It is, 7 ldimine, a curious and suggestive phase of 
modern civilisation, which brings during a certain space 
of time, a dozen fellow-beings into close and compact— 
sometimes too close and too compact, association: and 
yet, though they have, for the time, a common purpose, 
and are sharing many inevitable and some unexpected 
contingencies, not one of them—though of the same 
class—ever thinks of addressing any other unless quite by 
exception or under pressure of some unusual incident; 
moreover, this reticence is so entirely understood that it 
has no discourteous signification but rather the reverse; 
indeed, it could not, in a large and mixed community, be 
otherwise. Still it is one form in which we realise to 
ourselves that striking remark of the Rev. John Joachim 
Becher, the guardian and also the guide, philosopher and 
friend of Lord Byron, which has been ... . well, let us say 
borrowed by Longfellow, and, with scarce an alteration 
in the text, thrown into hexameters: 

I may quote en passant Byron’s remark that, “ except 
money, a poet had better lorrow anything than the 
thoughts of another ”—but here is the passage— 

“As ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 

Only a signal given, and a distant voice in the darkness, 


So, on the ocean of life, we meet and pass one another, 
Only a voice and a sound—then darkness again, and a silence !” 


And what a depth of silence it sometimes is! for 
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although we may apply the observation to fortuitous, 
commonplace encounters in public carriages, we must 
all feel how truly it may also be said of those which take 
a deeper hold and exercise a more Jasting influence on 
our lives. Volumes have sometimes been spoken in these 
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“passing salutations;” signals reciprocally recognised, 
and voices heard, the tone of which we are destined 
nevermore to forget: then indeed the darkness which 
succeeds, and the solemn silence that accompanies it, cast 
over our remaining days a shadow which no sunshine can 
ever again illumine—the goodly ship has sailed beyond 
our strained sight and has passed out of it as a phantom ; 
the waves have rolled over again, and have washed out 
its very track, and we go on asking ourselves to the end 
of our days—Where 1s that majestic and imposing vessel, 


and into what far-off port has she sailed? 
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A momentous meeting in an omnibus—Chances for the unspliced—Mixtures 
—Lettered men—Notabilities in omnibuses— Paris omnibuses—Ladies in 
and on them—Medical women—The medical wife—Relations between the 
sexes—Gallantry jeopardised—He-women—Proclivities and tastes and 
practices of the ‘“‘nineteenth-century-woman ’—Their results—Woman’s 
nfluence lost—Why?—Madame de Staél—More men I have met in 
omnibuses—The Riviera omnibus—Its passengers—Originality of ideas 
notwithstanding want of education—A startling announcement. 

THAT a meeting which owes its origin to that humble 

instrument—an omnibus, may lead to noteworthy results 

I can give you a remarkable proof. 

A lady and gentleman, total strangers to each other, 
happened one bright April afternoon to be pursuing their 
several ways along Piccadilly ; suddenly one of those smart 
but refreshing showers common to that variable month 
overtook them, and each made for the nearest shelter, 


which happened to be the Burlington Arcade.. While 
I 
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the sky was still pouring down its blessed drops, an 
omnibus happened to pass, the gentleman hailed it, on 
which the lady remarked—perhaps she suddenly dis- 
covered it, for she was a widow—“ Dear me! that’s my 
way too.” Her voice no doubt was sweet and soft—an 
excellent thing in woman—and perhaps it was that which 
suggested to the gentleman to borrow the porter’s 
umbrella and escort the fair owner of the bewitching 
voice across the pavement under its shelter, and then to 
seat himself next her. That her road lay in the same 
direction was probably, as we 
have hinted, not fortuitous, 
but it certainly was fortunate 
—for her ; and no doubt when 
she intimated the fact she was 
inspired by the god of good 
_~ luck. Be that as it may, there 
they sat side by side; they 
were going on without know- 
ing it, to meet their fate, and 
along with it the fates of a 





_ great many other people, for 
the gentleman (he was a widower) was father of a 
family and a man of colossal fortune—the lady, so fasci- 
nating in her tell-tale weeds, was colossal only in dimen- 
sions, but it 1s presumable she knew how to make these 
dimensions attractive, for he ascertained her address and 
called the next day to learn how she fared after the 
shower (as 1f she had never had a sprinkling since her 
baptism!. but that was so long ago she might fairly have 
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forgotten it): the acquaintance was thus gradually 
“cemented,” and in due time the old gentleman, who 
was only on the look-out for an opportunity to show 
himself independent of his children, sought the fair 
creature’s co-operation in carrying out this amiable idea. 
She did not hesitate very long, and a marriage very - 
shortly after took place: neither turtle-dove had any 
time to lose. It was by a singular stroke of good fortune 
that that very opportune omnibus went by and happened 
to have just the two inside places vacant! Say, after 
that, you don't believe in luck! I do, though I never 
had any personal experience of it. I am like that 
other party who always courted Fortune, but the old 
lady persistently sent him her daughter! However, as I 
believe myself to be exceptionally unlucky, and unlikely 
to get spliced in this way, I strongly advise my fair 
readers, be they maids or widows, to try their chances 
in matrimony, by hailing every omnibus that passes: 
nothing venture, nothing win: they may each, at last, hit 
upon one that is carrying a wealthy widower on the 
look-out for No. 2. To proceed—If there be wealthy 
widowers and other desirable acquaintances to be met in 
omnibuses, there are also sometimes undesirable fellow- 
passengers. Ommnilus hoc vitium est, which I suppose 
must mean that even omnibuses have this fault; but, 
Hélas! que voulez vous ? if you will invade the carriage 
and pair of the people you must take the disadvantages 
with the benefits and strike a balance. There are 
mixtures in all gatherings, and sometimes they are 
provokingly the wrong way up. Mr, P the tailor is 
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said to have complained that once being invited to a 
large party at the house of a noble client (who didn’t 
always pay ready-money), he “found a great mixture 
there.” 

“Wells irs °P ,’ replied the addressee, “ you 
couldn’t expect ’em to be al/ tailors.” 

Obviously Mr. P 


that this méli-mélo comprised an undue proportion of the 








intended superciliously to imply 


plebeian element; now I really think that if an omni- 
bus census were established, we should find nearly as. 
many patricians as plebeians among their frequenters; 
many, therefore, owners of private carriages. 

I know a wealthy “‘ city-man”—the term is vague, I 
admit, but less so than “ something in the city,” so I 
employ it in preference; but he really is very wealthy 
and has carriages of his own, which are mostly used by 
his wife and daughters and friends,—now he never goes 
to or returns from that financial and commercial centre 
by any other conveyance, and always prefers the outside. 

I may affirm that I have met many individuals of note 
during my omnibus journeys, who do not disdain the 
conveyance. I have sat cheek by jowl not merely with 
citizens of credit and renown, but with distinguished 
members of the liberal professions, and with men sporting 
handles to their names; with authors (I naturally give 
precedence to authors), politicians, statesmen ; with officers 
(not police) of high grade, and knights—but these are being 
produced so rapidly that we shall soon have more knights 
than days—and with baronets; with peers iz futwro—lI 
mean when the peerage was more select and less metallic 
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than at present—with K.C.B.’s, C.B.’s, and men in office 
as busy as bees; with M.D.’s (female; the conventional 
physician has his carriage with the stereotyped horses, 
trained to look jaded), with M.P.’s, J.P.’s, A.S.S.’s, and 
men with no end of letters after their names. Some people 
have a weakness for this sort of comet’s tail. I knew an 
excellent fellow who was bitten with this harmless ralies. 
So ambitious was he of placing himself on a footing 
of equality with the lettered public, that he couldn’t 
see (no more can I) why he shouldn’t adopt some of 
these coveted affixes. He accordingly gratified himself 
first with the much abused and much usurped Esq., 
“which, as you know,” he said, “‘ everybody takes now,” 
and beyond this he wrote after his humble patronymic 
of “Smuggs” the following imposing list of capitals: 
M.5.D.H.P.D.C. 

One day I ventured to ask him what all this stood for. 
** Oh, it’s all quite right,” said he, “I wouldn’t assume 
any ‘distinction’ I don’t come honestly by, and being 
Manager of the Suburban Daily and Hourly Parcels 
Delivery Company, I am unable to express my ‘style 
and title’ more briefly.” 

But to continue my list, I have shared the omnibus 
cushion with clergymen, Catholic and Protestant, and 
once found myself there in the honoured company of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary who has since deservedly become 
much more celebrated than he waseven then. My atten- 
tion was drawn to his imposing presence by the whispered 
dialogue of two young women, one of whom pointed him 
out by name to her companion. 
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“Well, and what if it is,” rejoined she, under her 
breath, “‘ you needn’t stare at him so.” 

‘Yes, 1 may,” replied the first, “he’s a caratter, he 
expecs to be stared at.” 

Once I travelled in an omnibus with the fair Géne- 
vieve Ward, indeed, more than once have I staged it 
with stage professionals; once with Doctoress Mary 
Walker (I consider she-doctors entitled to this distinc- 
tive nomenclature) ; another time with the grim and 
grisly old ‘philosopher ” (as he contrived to get himself 
styled) of Chelsea; though, without denying his remark- 
able qualities, I can’t think he was, practically, much of 
a philosopher; he wrote like one, but doesn’t seem 
to me to have lived like one. He carried a gnarled 
stick, with a gnarled knob, very much like his own 
gnarled face, and I thought as I looked at that, how 
very much I should like to know what was going on 
in the cavity behind it. On another occasion, I found 
myself with a statesman by no means indifferent to 
popularity, and from his manner I judged he must 
be a frequent patroniser of the popular carriage. Per- 
haps he indulged in Haroun al Raschid’s propensities— 
any way no doubt he had fils reasons. Once I travelled 
with a learned and much esteemed professor from 
the British Museum, kindly and genial, notwithstand- 
ing his intellectual superiority, and accessible, though 
exalted on a lofty pillar of his own rearing. Twice I 
have found myself next to lords spiritual (before they 
got into lawn), bishops in embryo. One of these, while 
yet a London rector, was wont to say and probably to 
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believe,* that “if St. Peter were to come on earth, the 
only church his saintship would approve, would be that 
of St. ——s,” meaning the 
one of which he was incum- 
bent. He afterwards became 
bishop of an important see, 
and later on enjoyed the 
benefit of translation, Swift 
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having very justly observed 
that “everything loses by 
translation except a bishop.” 
This same bishop I found 
most amusing company; | 
must add that I already 
knew him, and we therefore 
had a chat, in the course of which, happening to revert 
to the earlier portion of his career, when holding a rural 
cure, he told me some droll stories; one was apropos 


* I have heard an amusing anecdote of an ecclesiastical dignitary’s truthful- 
ness which some of you may perhaps recognise. 

My story tells of a group of labourers sitting dining under a hedge, whena 
bishop (I needn't state which) passed by. As they were rather vociferous in 
their talk, and might possibly have been quarrelling, his lordship thought 
it his duty zo¢ to pass by on the other side, and approaching them asked what 
it was that made them so earnest. 

** Well, sir,” said one, ‘‘ it’s just this; we was a-digging when we came upon 
this ere copper kettle, and as we couldn't say rightly which of us it was as 
found it, we was a-going to draw lots for it, when one chap says, says he; 
* Suppose we give it to the one as can tell the best lie.’ ‘ Done,’ says we, ‘and 
so now we're a-telling lies just for fun, and to see who's to win it.’” 

The bishop looked grave, and considering the opportunity to be seized on, 
be replied, ‘I think drawing lots would have been the preferable plan ; we 

should ever tell lies even in jest; why, I never told a lie in my life.” I am 
sorry to say a loud laugh interrupted the bishop's admonition, amid which the 
spokesman called out: ‘‘ That'll do, give ‘im the kettle, Bill, he’s fairly won it ; 
we can't none on us beat that if we tried all day.” 
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of the difficulty of collecting lawful fees, which the more 
ignorant of country parishioners do not seem to under- 
stand go to make up the parson’s income, and they there- 
fore not only grudge the payment of them, but shirk 
it whenever they ean. One instance he gave me was 
that of a very well-to-do farmer, who came to church to 
be married for the second time. When they arrived at 
that rubric of the marriage service which directs that “ the 
ring shall be laid upon the book, with the accustomed 
duty to the priest and clerk,” the intending husband simply 
produced the ring, diplomatically ignoring all the rest. 
“You have forgotten the fee,’ whispered his reverence, 
keeping his finger on the rubric and assuming, albeit cour- 
teously, the attitude of a man who means to wait for 
his answer; the fellow looked up, and seeing the parson 
was In earnest, produced the fee and laid it down sulkily 
beside the ring: ‘‘ That,’ once more whispered his rever- 
ence, “ will do for last time; now for this time,” and he 
continued to point to his authority. Of course the 
bridegroom felt he was in a cleft stick, and though he 
again obeyed, it was somewhat more gracelessly than 
before. Probably that man consoled himself with the 
thought that meat time there would be no arrears to pay 
up. Another of his tales which I remember also related 
to a celebration of the marriage service. This time, 
when the bride held out her finger to receive the ring, the 
clergyman perceived she already wore one, and inquired 
how that happened, to which the bridegroom replied in 
a grumpy tone, “It’s a widder.” On this, he requested 
the first ring might be removed, if not altogether, at least 
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to another finger, and quietly explained the symbolism. 
I don't suppose he quoted de Musset— 


*C’ést un serpent doré que l’anneau conjugal.”’ 


My other bishop, who I understand owed his prefer- 
ment to the lucky chance of his having been the school- 
fellow of Sir Robert Peel, was also very entertaining, 
but I can only recall one of his anecdotes, which referred 
to his observation, that almost throughout the county of 
Dorsets, there were to be found two figures respectively 
of Moses and Aaron on either side of the communion 
table, under the two tablets of the commandments, that 
that of Moses was always habited in top boots, and he 
carried a riding-whip. On one occasion his right rev. 
lordship begged an explanation of the reason for this 
attire from an old sexton who was showing him over a 
church. The old fellow looked puzzled and scratched his 
head, but, not to be found at fault, he replied, “‘ Well, sir, 
I can’t say as I rightly know, but I’m quite sure if 
Moses ever did come to these ’ere parts, he couldn’t a got 
over our roads without top-boots, a riding-whip, and a 
horse besides.” Twice I have travelled in a London ’bus 
with the G.O.M.—Grand old mystifier, meddler, muddler, 
mischief-maker (since, for very solid and very sad reasons, 
styled M.O.G.), and once again he was my fellow- 
traveller, but that was zof in England, perched on the 
knife-board. In Paris, I have travelled outside omnibuses 
with ladies—ay, ladies of rank and position ; though not so 
very long before then even a child du sexe was not 
allowed to mount to that questionable elevation; but 
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under King Grévy I. nous avons changé tout cela, and the 
Paris omnibus is now provided with a convenient staircase, 
which ladies may be seen ascending and descending with 
as much ease and grace as those other angels whom even 
the favoured Jacob was only allowed to behold in a dream. 
The custom has of course now crossed the Channel. 
That there is, at least, one class of persons who do not 
object to the new order of things we may gather from the 
remark of a susceptible and gallant conducteur. Shortly 
before conventionality had sanctioned the occupation of 
the knife-board by ladies, one of these was complaining of 
the hardship of being stuffed inside like a cow in a cattle- 
truck, instead of mounting to the breezier seats outside. 

“ Heélas ! que voulex-vous, Madame ?” replied the con- 
ductor with the expressive French shrug, “ ce n’est pas de 
notre faute, ce sont nous autres qui y perdons.” 

Now is it the influence of independent young ladies 
from the States; emancipated, cigar-smoking, horse- 
whipping women from England generally, and “sweet 
cirl-craduates ”’ from the universities particularly (adzas 
he-women), who have brought about this change in Euro- 
pean taste? or are these little social revolutions in France 
only the natural result of the communardic spirit which 
must needs tend to establish /?lertéand égalité in all things, 
so that distinctions not only of rank and fortune have to 
be swept away, but sex itself bids fair to be soon a thing 
of the past? The fact of the matter 1s, there are too 
many women in the world; they really are in each others’ 
way for one thing, and for another, the excess of their 
number over that of men, renders them too cheap and 
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men too independent. It is only in this way that we can 
account for the eagerness with which the sex itself is 
combining to diminish its own numbers by trying to 
turn the superfluous ones into men: by this means the 
number of she-women left may be found to bring the 
sexes to a fair proportion. Unhappily on quitting the 
attributes of their own, and assuming those of the other, 





they only succeed in forming a third or hybrid sex equally 
dissimilar and distasteful to both. 

As to medical women, if there be, among men, certain 
who encourage, admire, and even marry them, there 
assuredly is a vast majority equally eager to avoid their 
company: it may console European and American 
doctresses to reflect that they are no longer singular in 
pursuing the practice of medicine; the she-medical 
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profession now counts its members among the Parsis, 


** where,” 


says their historian Karaca, “women study 
anatomy side by side with male tyros.” 

Some years ago, when a learned female M.D. had 
met with an admirer not unwilling to let her make him 
Dr. Eliza ’s husband, I one day fell in with the 
following ridiculous parody of ‘The Musical Wife,” set 


to appropriate music. 





THE MEDICAL WIFE. 


SONG 


Dedicated without permission to the Bachelors and Widowers of 
the British Empire and the United States. 


I, 


I’m the queerest of husbands, the wife I have chose 
The practice of physic pursues, 
There are not many men would have dared to propose, 
Nor be standing, just now, in my shoes. 
Our wedding I’m told was the talk of the town, 
My position’s unique, as you see ; 
For if other men’s wives wear a cap and a gown, 
They’re not got by a doctor’s degree. 
O beware, ye young men, of a medical wife, 
For Eliza’s M.D. is the piague of my life. 


2. 


Our card-plate’s a puzzle, for who shall decide 
In what form our joint-names should appear ? 

Hers, I fear, must stand first, and mine on the wrong side, 
Why at me all the flunkies will jeer! 

The tables are turned—she is Darby, I’m Joan, 
** Professional duties,” you see, 
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Can always be urged in an absolute tone, 
I daren’t refuse e’en a latch-key ! 
O beware, &c. 


3. 
We sit down to breakfast—when lo! an express 
Comes to summon ‘the Doctor” away, 
J must needs brew the tea, and of course make a mess, 
But anomalies go on all day. 





At night ’tis still worse, there’s the surgery-bell 
Every minute is given to ring, 
And although very often it’s only a sell, 
Still it might be a serious thing. 
O beware, &c. 


4. 


Says the Doctor when starting her patients to see, 
** My dear love, you have got a sad cough, 
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A prescription I’ll write when I come home to tea, 
Meantime—I’ve some legs to cut off.” 
When at table, it’s true, I declare on my life 
I oft feel myself quite in the way, 
There’s such technical talk *twixt my guests and my wife, 
That I try to ignore what they say. | 
O beware, &c. 


5. 
Study’s all very well, but then everyday life 
Must provided for be, as vou know, 
Yet just before lunch, my professional wife 
To a clinical lecture must go ! 
On my shoulders now fall all the household affairs, 
All the tradespeople’s books come to me ; 
Though I wedded t’ escape all these housekeeping cares, 
Such are now the sole books that I see. 
O beware, &c. 


6. 


But there'll come certain duties as time toddles on, 
That she can’t well by proxy achieve, 

And how busy soe’er our small daughter or son 
She must stay at home to receive. 

How she'll manage things then “tis not easy to say, 
Nor yet what with the babe J’ to do, 

When his ma to her patients must start at mid-day 
And his next feeding-time is at two. 

O beware, &c. 


7- 
I see other men with their charming she-wives, 
Whose homes like a paradise shine, 
Alas ! don’t I envy their commonplace lives ! 
And there’s no doubt how they look on mine. 
Now when you for a prize matrimonial compete, 
Be warned by a desperate man, 
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And if ever a surgeon in skirts you should meet, 
Run away, friends, as fast as you can, 
O ! beware, ye young men, of all medical wives, 
Let no female M,D.’s be the plagues of your lives. 
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Alas! when I revert to the gallantry of my youthful days, 
and remember the pride and alacrity with which J watched 
for occasions to pay delicate little attentions to my sisters, 
cousins, and even to other young ladies not related to me 
at all—I weep at the woful change that has come over the 
spirit of my juvenile dream; I knewthere would be changes, 
but never did I anticipate such as have taken place! The 
poetry of life is gone! Chivalry, Romance, where are ye? 
That I should survive to hear young men counselled to shun 
the presence of lovely woman—alas! no longer lovely! 
no longer weak and stronger in that weakness than man. 
in his strength! It would seem “she thought 

‘‘ That God had made her much amiss, 
_ And tried to make herself anew,”— 
and a nice mess she has made of it! 
How is it that sweet and charming sex has lost the 
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sentiment of its sweetness and of its charm, and at the 
same time the secret by-which these are maintained—its 
graceful reticence, its attractive modesty, that confiding 
dependence, in itself an eloquent appeal to the strength 
given to man to respond to it? Can it have become 
necessary to point out by referring to all tradition, whether 
sacred or profane, all experience, all natural feeling—I 
might add all natural history—that woman is the com- 
plement of man, and not his double, his counterpart, and 
not his copy, his protegée, and not his rival? We know 
that neither sex is complete without the other, that one 
supplies what the other wants, and that the two combined 
constitute a perfect and harmonious whole; if, mistaking 
this view, not only so plainly expressed in sacred writ, but 
so obviously proclaimed by Nature herself, we subvert all 
law and order, and try—lI say ‘try,’ for how does it 
succeed ?—to make men and women alike, what becomes 
of all the contrivances of the Creator to make them dif- 
ferent? what of the irresistible impulses universally 
recognised, what of that chivalry, the most elevating senti- 
ment of our nature? And how cruelly are all the softer 
influences dispelled as we discover the harsh and repulsive 
fact that women are deliberately competing with men! 

The present attitude of woman would almost justify 
that version of the Bible which states that Adam, as soon 
as he saw his wife, declared “ She shall be called Virago.” 

It cannot but be plain that life is a series of mutual 
obligations and responsibilities— 


‘‘T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty ”— 
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and the sooner we wake and find that out the better, the 
next step being for each to accept severally that which 
falls to his and her share; for the respective duties of the 
sexes are very distinctively marked out and pretty equally 
distributed between them. It seems incredible therefore 
that women should deliberately repudiate this reciprocity 
and set to work to do their little best towards subverting 
the whole human economy, creating false positions and 
making hideous discord where there should be the softest 
and sweetest harmony. Do we not see them applying 
themselves to professions, occupations, and studies adapted 
not to their own capacity but to that of men; assuming 
duties and obligations which not only take:them out of 
their own sphere of usefulness, but imply an usurpation 
of positions—as all false positions must be—alike ungrace- 
ful and ungrateful to themselves? for what is success, 
what is beauty, but the fitness of things. Such women 
seem slow to perceive that by thrusting themselves thus 
prominently before the world and challenging public 
opinion they surrender that armour of softness and 
modesty, the invincible panoply of their sex :— 

dr’ dyyéwv drdyrey 

dvr’ domliuv dracGy, 

vixa 6é Kai cldnpov 

kal mip KaX7 Tis ova, 

The dependence of one sex has always triumphed over 
the strength of the other, by its mute appeal to the gene- 
rosity of the more vigorous character. There is not a 
poet, nor what is more to the purpose, an historian, who 


does not tell how 
K 
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“i too convincing, dangerously dear 
In woman's eye’s the unanswerable tear :— 
That weapon of her weakness she can wield 
To save, subdue,—at once her spear and shield ”— 





Yes, this was so,—once; but now! where are we? 
Women no longer captivate by their tenderness, win by 
their gentleness, or rule by their submission ; so far from 
cultivating those irresistible charms of their character, they 
come out in these days as a sort of unsexed nondescript, 
aman on asmaller and punier scale—a shockingly bad 
imitation of the real thing which they caricature, making 
the object they ape as ridiculous as themselves. 


|? 


Speaking of Voltaire and the “school” which pre- 


sumed to term him “a shallow fellow,” 


Byron says 
‘the whole of their contemptible trash of Epics, Excur- 
sions, &c., 1s not worth those three words—‘ Zaire, 
VOUS PLEUREZ!? ” 

The ambition of the nineteenth-century-woman:is not 
to discover and define the standard of perfection of her own 
sex and aim at attaining it, not to win man and exercise 
a purifying influence over husband and sons by the 
cultivation of her mind, but shutting out the very 
sight of that goal and abandoning her own path, to 
strike across to his and try to beat him in his distinct 
and separate course. It is thus that she has invented 
the questionable novelty of the university-woman and 
oraduates like a man; she already practises one or two of 
the “ liberal professions,” and will no doubt in time attempt 
them all; she talks like a man, dresses her head and her 
person (as much as she can) like a man, smokes like a 
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man, and will probably soon cross her horse like one. I 
have often wondered what would happen if when a nine- 
teenth-century-woman should be walking down Regent 
Street one night on her way from her club (they have 
clubs, you know,) she were assaulted by a rough; it would 
be absurd for any he-man to rush to her rescue, though 
if she still wore a petticoat that would of course be his 
instinctive impulse, but (as she has her own views of 
“women’s rights” and has established her equality or she 
would not be there) why should any man take up her 
defence on the score of physical helplessness which she 
does not admit ? 
And yet what a 
brutalising effect on 
the morals of the 
age if it became 
an understood rule 
that no man was 


henceforth to take {%j)=—=><4 5 ee 
the liberty of de- SS Ma ell | | 
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from insult, or of 

rescuing her in an accident, because the chances are she 
is an émancipée who would resent his interference and 
perhaps knock him down for his presumption: of 
course he could call her out if she did, and it would be 
extremely illogical if any member of society should 
take it amiss. It has been remarked of late—and no 
wonder—that even in the roughest weather it is in vain 
a fair creature, backed by the conductor, appeals, im- 
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personally of course, to the gentlemen within his *bus as 
to whether one of them will “ride outside to oblige a 
lady,’”—they are all seized with sudden deafness, and 
seem to think that the women of our day must be as 
well able to battle with the elements as themselves. The 
mother of the Gracchi was an heroic woman, but she 
parted with no attribute of her sex when she vaunted 
as the only jewels that became a Roman mother the 
manliness, the courage, and the patriotism of her sons, 

Madame de Staél seems to have been a “ he-woman” 
somewhat in advance of the age; but she didn't win 
much admiration from the other sex. It is said that 
Benjamin Constant was one day asked, should he find 
himself in the water with Madame de Staél and Madame 
de Récamier, which would he try to save ?—‘“ Mais, mon 
Dieu! Madame de Récamier; Madame de Staél sait tant 
de choses que sans doute elle sait aussi nager.” And yet 
Madame de Reéecamier was one of the most cultivated 
women of her time. 

One more allusion to men J have met in omnibuses; 
it was some years ago, and I was, I remember, in an 
Islington *bus. Among the passengers I noticed a well- 
dressed man seated near the door, and gallantly assisting 
the ladies in and out. Presently he alighted, when the 
conductor put his head in at the door, remarking with 
what might have passed for a chuckle— 

“I daresay, ladies and gentlemen, you might like to 
know who that there gent was as ’as just got down.” 

Heads, especially bonneted ones, were eagerly thrust 
forward; whom could it be—“ Bradlaugh?” ‘“ No.” 
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“Sir Wilfrid Lawson?” “The Lord Mayor? Irving, 
Cetewayo, the Duke of Argyll?” 

“Ah! I see you'll never 
guess; no, it were none 0’ | 
them gentlemen—it were Mis- 
ter Calcraft the hexecutor.” 

The individuals I have met, 
you will see, were all, in a 
sense, celebrities; I could 
mention others who, if less 
known publicly, have inter- 





ested me quite as much. 

During a winter at the Grand Hotel at Mentone, 
I constantly employed the hotel omnibus—and a very 
well-appointed one it was—to make my trips into the 
town where it would drop its passengers on its way 
to and from the station. A stout elderly lady, an inmate 
of the hotel, also frequently availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity, and as she and her husband had retired on a 
fortune realised in trade, her observations on things in 
general were often very amusing. The first day she 
arrived. she remarked on the convenience of being able 
to “ride in a conveyance belonging to the hotel, instead 
of panting along the road with the chance of inhaling a 
public omnibus.” 

One day when there had been an exhibition of pictures 
in the town, to which most of the visitors had gone, I 
found myself beside my “ fat friend” on our drive home. 

“Well, Mrs. Hogpen,” said I, “and what did you think 
of the pictures? ” 
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“Think of ’em?” she replied, “ why I consider they 
was very good for what they was.” 

“How do you mean? I believe the artists were all 
very fairly talented.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve no doubt, but then you see they was all 
originals,” 

“Surely that would be one of their merits.” 

“ [don’t think so; why when a man takes a clean canvas 

to work on, he can put on it anythink that comes into his 
head; but when a hartist has to copy a pictur’ why that’s 
guite a different thing, he’s got to do exactly what the 
other man did, and can’t halter anythink to his own 
fancy.” 
_ As I never looked at it in this light before, the 
remark appeared to me as original as ingenious; but I 
was still more amused during our next drive, on the day 
on which the late Emperor of Russia was assailed by the 
Nihilist plotters. The first telegram had arrived early 
announcing the dastardly attack, and it was on our return 
from the station with the letters by the later mail that 
one gentleman opening his paper in the omnibus, read 
out that the Czar was dead, adding— 

“ Out, Messieurs, a huit heures du soir sa Majesté a rendu 
le dernier soupir.” | 

“Well now I ham glad,” burst out the good lady to 
the infinite surprise of all. 

“Glad, Mrs, Hogpen! glad! did you say? Are youa 
Nihilist ?” 

“‘ No, sir,” she replied with warmth, “ which I am not 
a Niliss, but I’m glad, and so ought you to be glad, all 
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the same, to think the poor soul got the last supper be- 
fore he died; oh, I hunderstand French enough for that, 
though some people may fancy they’re better heddicated.” 

How we all kept our countenances I[ can’t say, but I’m 
glad I did, because there really was no harm in the old 
lady, and it was far from my thoughts to hurt her feelings, 
she was so pathetically unconscious of her blunders. 

Poor Mrs. Hogpen did understand French in what can 
only be called “a sort of a kind of a way;” she had 
probably cultivated it in the interests of “ business.” 
Indeed I am not sure hers was not the identical shop 
into which the late Arthur Sketchley once stepped on 
observing the stereotyped “ Parle-Francais” notice ex- 
hibited in the window; bent on fun, the popular wit, 
assuming a grave face, enquired— 

“Qui est ce qui parle Francais ici?” on whicha “ young 
gentleman” stepped forward, bowed politely and with 
much originality suavely replied “ Je.” — 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Hogpen’s knowledge of French 
(as far as 1t went) was recognised in our hotel, so that 
one evening a lady in the salon having received one of 
those deeply-bordered “lettres de faire part” so usefully 
employed as domestic announcements in Continental 
society, she passed it across to Mrs. Hogpen, remarking— 

“This may perhaps interest you, it relates to those 
agreeable French people whose acquaintance we made 
here at the beginning of the season; they have had a 
sad loss,” 

Mrs. Hogpen took the formidable-looking document 
and turned it over as persons usually do who see and 
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handle something remarkable for the first time, then she 
proceeded to peruse the contents, which ran as follows :— 

Made V* Durand et ses enfants, Monsr Charles 
Durand, M. et M_ Louis Dufay, M. M. Raoul et Victor 
Durand, M. M. Allert et Christophe Leguy ont Vhonneur 
de vous faire part de la perte douloureuse qu’ils viennent 
de faire en la personne de 

M. Anatole Hippolyte Durand (avocat) 
leur mari, pere, fils, frére, beau-frére, oncle, grand oncle 
et cousin, décedé . . .” 

As Mrs. Hogpen had spelled out this last line her 
eyes had opened widely and more widely till she could 
suppress her horror no longer— 

“What!” she screamed; ‘is this letter to tell you all 
those people are dead! And all the men too! What in 
Heaven’s name did they die of? I don’t think I ever 
’eard tell of such a thing in my life before! Why, there 
can’t be nothink but females left! Oh dear! oh dear! 
That his a terrible business.” .. . 
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People who ‘‘wouldn’t be seen” in omnibuses—Pickpockets—‘‘ male and 
female "’—A practical instance of their skill and their victims’ credulity— 
‘* Beware of pickpockets ’’—Guilty conscience—An amateur actor rehearsing 
—A case of mistaken identity—Scripture-readers and Tract-distributors— 
Busybodies—A busybody snubbed—Group of a mother and child—The 
baby’s dear stupid face—Its meditations—and my own—‘‘ Volunteer”’ lads 
—A well-informed Jewess—Discomfited for all that—Two poor poets— 
Modern poetry. 

OTHER distinguished (and also undistinguished) persons 

have I met in omnibuses besides those I have named, but 

they mightn’t like it mentioned. There are even yet 

(weak ?) people who don’t at all mind availing themselves 

of the cheap convenience of an omnibus, but they wouldn’t 

have it known for the world; they sneak in after looking 
cautiously round and they sneak out again with the same 
circumspection, and while they remain there they creep cat- 
like into the remotest corner and curling themselves round, 
keep one eye furtively on the company and with the other 


look persistently away ; more persistently if they suspect 
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they have caught a glimpse of any one who could recognise 
them ; they have an ostrich-like idea that by this means 
they are not seen, but of course they are all the same. 

Now as Iam happy to say, I have none of this snobbish 
mauvaise honte, this atd@s ovx aya, as Hesiod has it. 
When I get into an omnibus, I enter boldly in the face of 
day, always securing as soon as I possibly can one of the 
seats near the door. My reasons for this preference must be 
as manifest as they are manifold, and among them is one 
founded on the probability that well-dressed women as well 
as well-dressed men, who often constitute the cargo, may 
not be—I don’t say are not—exactly what they seem, and 
by this means I am at all events secure on one side out of 
two. The French proverb says, “ I n’y a rien qui ressemble 
tant &@ un honnéte homme qu'un voleur,” and this 1s logical ; 
if a pickpocket looked like a pickpocket he would have no 
chance at all; his successes entirely depend on his look- 
ing like anything but what he 1s. 

An incident which I remember hearing of at the time 
it occurred, and which has been revived of late, will serve 
to illustrate the cleverness with which the light-fingered 
gentry who frequent omnibuses can disguise themselves 
as well as their object. An old Jady who had just left 
an omnibus, discovered that she had been, quite uncon- 
sciously, relieved of the contents of her pocket ; she made 
her way to the nearest police station, and, on the principle 
of shutting the stable door after the horse is gone, she 
sought the inspector and opened to him her griefs, with 
all attendant circumstances. 

“Who sat next you, ma’am?” said he. 
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“Oh, a very respectable helderly gentleman, sir, a feeble 
invalid-looking gentleman as ’ad met with a hacciden, for 
he carried the harm next me in a sling! it was in splints, 
sir, and quite stiff-like, so it couldn’t be him, and on the 
other side was the door, so I can’t make it out at all.” 

“ Respectable elderly rascal, marm,” said the inspector; 
“he’s a good deal younger than you are, and in quite as 
good health as myself; and he wore a respectable cloak 
too, didn’t he ?—a short one? ” 

“That he did, sir.” 

“Then I suppose you 
begin to guess now who 
robbed you?” 

“No, sir, I don’t know 
who it could be, because 
that dear old gentleman 
was the only passenger 
near me, and he ’ad his 
arm in splints and was 
dreadful afraid of hany- 
one passing of ‘im, and a-touching of it.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you, because you’ll probably get 





robbed in the same way again; that ‘arm’ as you call it 
‘in splints’ wasn’t jis arm at all.” 

“Lor bless me, sir, you don’t mean to say it was any- 
one helse’s !” 

“No, I don’t mean that; I mean to inform you that 
what you keep on calling an arm was a sham; his real 
arm was under his cloak, and his real fingers in your 
pocket go to make the harm of the whole story.” 
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“Good gre-ashus me! What wickedness there his in 
the world to be sure!” exclaimed the naive old lady, 
completely flabbergasted by the horrifying revelation, 
‘“‘and me a pitying on him all the time. It ’ud be better 
for ’im if he ’ad only one harm to go into life, than having 
two, to put on another and go into heverlasting fire with 
three! ” 

“Tt zs horful’? undoubtedly, as the old lady though ; 
but at the same time (and now we have come to the other 
side of the “ mixture”), however necessary human frailty 
may render it, I do not like to see those suggestive printed 
cautions staring one in the face as one enters one’s ’bus 
—“ BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS,” and then in small caps 
below, as if in a hoarse whisper—“ MALE AND FEMALE.” 
It makes one’s flesh creep as one looks round to see to 
which of one’s fellow-passengers it can apply, and of 
course they look round to see if it is not to oneself: this 
is not exactly pleasant, it keeps one in hot water, and if 
a neighbour fumbles in all his pockets (as people often 
do) before he can find his purse, you can’t help fancying 
he looks suspiciously at you, because you are seated next 
him, and you seem to trace-on his lips the coming accu- 
sation— My money’s gone, and thou art theman.” You 
may say such an apprehension could only proceed from 
a guilty conscience, but I do feel uncomfortable under 
the circumstances, though I assure you I never stole a 
purse in my life; indeed, I believe I may go so far as to 
say that I never stole anything—Eh ?—W hat ?—well, 
yes, perhaps I did put my fingers into the cupboard in 
the days when there was “no satis to our jams;” but 
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that wouldn’t make me feel like a pickpocket now. No, 
sir, it is the effect of that vulgar intimation. Of course 
there must be a pickpocket among the company, or why 
the caution to “ beware” of him—or her! Therefore 
each one who knows it is not himself knows also it must 
be somebody else, and so we are all equally under sus- 
picion ; and to feel that you are suspected, and can’t pos- 
sibly justify yourself without making bad worse, is the 
next thing to feeling guilty. I think it is Ouida who 
said, ** Explanation is always a mistake,” and she wasn’t 
far wrong. 

The boy who was suddenly and sternly asked by the 
examiner—‘ Who signed Magna Charta?” though he 





knew very well he never had, couldn't help trembling the 
moment he thought he was supposed capable of anything 
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that could be spoken of in such a tone, so he naturally 
renounced the deed with alarm and indignation— Please, 
sir, I didn’t,” adding illogically, ‘‘ and if I did Ill never 
do it again.” 

“Why, vou little booby,” said the master, “I didn't 
say there was any harm in it, did [? On the contrary, 
it was a very proper thing to do, and a good job it was 
done.” 

“< Please, sir,’ instantly interrupted a sharp young fellow 
on the same form, “it was me, sir; I done it, and I means 
to go hon a doin’ of it hall the days of my life.” 

This at once illustrates the power of accusation ; the 
innocent boy denies what he supposes to be a crime, and 
the unscrupulous boy claims the same act the moment he 
hears it is a meritorious one. 

I wonder now if you will recognise a class of persons 
(usually women, I am bound to say) who, being inor- 
dinately full of themselves, wish every one to share their 
views on that interesting subject, and will ingeniously 
contrive to make public all their private affairs by shout- 
ing particulars of the same to the friend who accompanies 
them. It is of course supremely silly, because it is im- 
possible that their audience, whom they never saw before, 
and will probably never see again, can care one straw to 
know who and what they are and what are their thoughts, 
opinions, and habits. 

It was, however, apparently with the view of thus 
calling attention to himself that a youthful amateur 
débutant (for he could have been nothing else) whom I 
met one day in an omnibus, had taken into his head to 
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utilise the time by studying his part for some forthcom- 
ing private performance, apparently inspired by the desire 
that his fellow-passengers should know what a “star” 
he was. His aspect was singular, partaking of the Oscar 
Wylde type, with a servile dash of Irving; he was a 
youth of perhaps five-and-twenty, and his outward ap- 
pearance was probably indicative of his mind, which I 
should not have been surprised to find tolerably shallow. 
His dress was the result of a considerable amount of study, 
designed most likely in conformity with the vagaries of 
some original he had chosen as his model. He carried 
his hair somewhat long, and his neck rose from a Byronic 
collar, while his face was guiltless of any capillary attrac- 
tion. He wore a drab dust-coat of fashionable cut, deep 
linen cuffs which he ‘“‘shot” occasionally in the most 
approved style, a white waistcoat, and light trousers. In 
his hand was a thin MS. copy-book obviously containing 
his réle. It was impossible not to observe the gestures 
and grimaces with which he thought proper to emphasise 
the mental perusal of the pages, and supremely absurd 
they were ; he had now, in his enthusiasm for his task, 
passed that stage which courts the attention of others, 
and I was soon led to suppose he had become unconscious 
of his gesticulations, for presently he so far merged his 
identity in that of the character he represented that he 
suddenly dropped on one knee, and with dramatic agita- 
tion, while throwing back his head to invoke the beloved 
object, seized the hand of an old lady in the opposite 
seat: she, not having been apprised of a rehearsal, and 
therefore terrified at what she naturally took for the 
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attack of a lunatic, uttered a shriek of alarm, which 
startled us all and brought our hero speedily to his senses 
as well as to a consciousness of the ridiculous figure he cut. 
He looked wildly round, but only to meet our amused 
and astonished faces; there was but one course in such 
an emergency, and he took it: he hastily collected his 
fare, thrust it into the conductors hand and bolted. A 
sense of the ludicrous seemed to pervade the company 
in common; we looked at one another and then joined 
in a unanimous and 
hearty laugh. It was 
as good as a play, 
indeed it was a play, 
and I doubt if that 
performer ever pro- 
duced on the dra- 
matic stage an effect 
‘as striking as that he 
unintentionally hit 
off in the omnibus- 
stage. 





I must tell you of 
another little omnibus scene which also proved quite an 
abridged farce ; but if I related it with all the unvarnished 
epithets which illustrated it, it would become a proof of 
that assertion, “that those who come to high words are 
cenerally betrayed into low language.” 

It was on the darkish winter afternoon of an abnormally 
fogey day, that a florid, jolly-farmer-like-looking fellow 
got into the omnibus, As he entered he shaded his eyes 
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with his hand, and peering for a moment at the passenger 
occupying the furthest seat, stretched over, and slapping 
him heartily on the shoulder with the conviction of a 
man who feels sure he is not mistaken, shouted out— 
“So I Aave found you at last, old fellow; but I made a 
funny mistake in the fog this morning. I met a fellow I 
took for you, and when I[ was asking after Mrs. Puffy and 
the young ladies, he cut up rough and exploded like a 
pistol ; ha, ha, ha, I couldn’t help laughing, you know.” 
“ Sir,” interrupted the other, furiously, “ this is too much ; 
how dare you insult me 
a second time on the 
same day? Puffy in- 
deed !—accosting melike 
a pork-butcher, which 
I’ve no doubt you are 
—and—and indeed I’m 
pretty sure you’re doing 
it for a wager. Sir, I 
won't be Pufhed by you 


nor any one else, and if I could only see one of those 





scoundrels of policemen who are never where they’re 
wanted, I’d give you in charge, I would, for assault. What 
business have you to slap me on the shoulder, first this 
morning, and then over again now?” “Qh, I say, look 
here,’ said the countryman, “I don’t want none o’ this 
here. Conductor, you let me down, or we shall have a row 
in here ; I ain't used to your blessed London fogs, no, nor 
yet to your London grumpies.” Then turning round once 


more to the surly city man, he said as he got down—“ I 
L 
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will say this though before I go: Puffy’s as good as 
you, any day, old pouter-pigeon, and yow ain’t the one 
that’s hurt when you’re taken for him.” 

Did you, gentle reader, ever happen to meet a piety- 
monger in a public conveyance? Itseems to me a mean 
thing on the part of these indiscreet and impolitic enthusi- 
asts to take advantage of your helplessness and to perse- 
cute you with their wares when you have no means of 
avoiding them ; but no doubt this is the very hobble into 
which they hope to get you. I well know the aspect— 
half-shabby, half-clerical—of the Scripture-reader who 
sometimes ventures to think it incumbent on him to 
‘speak a word in season;” besides such, members of the 
Salvation, and of the Blue-ribbon, Army, Protestant and 
sometimes Catholic nuns, also travel in the omnibus; 
Puseyite parsons, Church of England clergymen, and occa- 
sionally Catholic priests. But it is not of these I have to 
speak, and the example of supererogatory zeal I am about 
to cite, was that of an Evangelical female tract-distributor. — 
It was, I think, in the Harrow Road that this individual 
entered the “bus, accompanied by another of her sex, far 
less conspicuously dressed; she might, indeed, had she 
been alone, have passed muster, but the singularity of 
her companion’s attire left her no chance. A pair of 
black gogeles at once made her appearance singular, but 
may have been worn as a matter of necessity. She was well 
over fifty, tall, gaunt and bony, with large hands and feet, 
hard features, rough skin, and iron-grey hair, smoothed 
into “ bands.” She worea bonnet shaped like an inverted 
coalscuttle covered with some sort of black stuff, and a 
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- white frill inside surrounded her face ; a straight-cut cloak 
of the same material partly concealed a blue striped cotton 
dress, and her hands were covered with long washed-leather 
mittens. The two weré no sooner seated than she pro- 
ceeded with marked deliberation to open a black leather 
bag she had placed on her knees and which I perceived 
was filled with “leaflets? I began to wonder what she 
would do next as I observed she looked round her and 
took note of each physiognomy in turn, through her grim 
glasses. She now 


plunged her hand i 
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tracts as there were 
methodically and im-_,'." 
partially to distribute 4 
them ; the one passed Seal (14h 
to myself was entitled Wy, =o 2 : Be es Bate Ay 
“On which road are  auisl 1 Le AT anys = 
you travelling?” 1 " | 
took it, but, pulling out a pencil, I wrote under the 
question the answer, “By Regent Street to Charing 
Cross” and passed it back to her.. As I could per- 
fectly well imagine the expression with which she would 
receive it, I forbore to look up, but attentively perused the 
columns of a newspaper I Juckily had about me. I could 
not, however, help catching the word “reprobate,” nor 
could I doubt to whom it was applied ; I was conscious also 


of the acquiescent reply of the lady she had appealed to for 
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her appreciation of my conduct. Fortunately there were 
four passengers between her and myself or no doubt an 
animated discussion would have followed and would then 
have found its way into these pages. But I was by no 
means the only rebel in the company ; for, meantime, the 
other passengers, te whom similar and doubtless equally 
appropriate doses of godliness had been administered gratis, 
had been meeting these demonstrations with questionable 
responsiveness. One gentleman contented himself with 
folding his arms, looking straight before him, and ignoring 
the attention ; another, seeing what was coming, twisted 
his neck round, and turned his gaze resolutely out of 
window, after the manner of a dog who has made up his 
mind against a bone that has been offered him, and is toe 
well-bred to growl out-loud ; a third stuck his thumbs in 
his waistcoat arm-holes and whistled with elevated chin; 
a fourth politely bowed but waved off the proffered cift ; 
but the fifth, a woman, gathered hers in with a bow and 
a solemn smile of recognition, looking round to intimate 
that she, at least, knew how to appreciate the spiritual 
treasure and that she profoundly pitied those who were so 
lamentably blind to their eternal interests. When all 
had been offered the means of grace and a chance of salva- 
tion, the tract-distributor, who probably thought she had 
been acting the parable of the sower, for some reason best 
known to herself, emptied the contents of the bag into 
her lap, and proceeded ostentatiously to sort them. She 
was entirely absorbed in this occupation when the vehicle 
suddenly stopped, and as no one moved, the conductor 
put in his head and called out—‘‘ Dook Street !—some- 
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body told me as I was to put “em down at Dook Street.” 


“Now then,” he added with undisguised impatience, 
““we can’t be standin’ ’ere hall day.” The friend accom- 
panying the zealous female had been tugging at her com- 
panion’s arm, and was trying to stow away the pious 
literature, which having slipped off her lap now littered 
the floor; the latter was not only in a terrible fluster at 
having been surprised in the midst of her unreadiness, but 
showed she was no practical Christian by the angry words 
and gestures with which she reproved her companion for 
“meddling with the things and making matters ten times 
worse.” The passengers were now getting angry as well 
as the conductor, and the position was aggravated by 
the arrival of two fresh passengers waiting outside for the 
reversion of the seats: the gentlemen, already aggrieved 
by her interference with them, now interfered with her, 
and set to work collecting the scattered tracts into a 
bundle, which they threw out into the road, while the 
conductor, by dint of pulling and urging, had got the 
women out. The whole scene afforded infinite’ merri- 
ment to a troop of schoolboys, who seemed to have 
dropped opportunely from the skies and who proceeded to 
scramble for the “leaflets.” This ignominious retreat was 
by no means distasteful to the passengers, who thought 
they did well to be angry, but the climax was not yet 
reached, for it was only after order was restored that the 
unlucky conductor discovered that in the confusion he 
had neither claimed nor received his fares, “ Ah! then 
and there” wasn’t there a row! The conductor was not 
gentlemanly, nor even forbearing, in his utterances; I won't 
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trust myself to repeat his remarks, but as he declared he 
should have to “lose the fourpence out of which those 
d 
serious consideration to us, we collected the amount and 
handed it to him, though I[ can’t help thinking he would 
have known how and whence to help himself if we had 





d women had swindled him,” and it was not a very 


not helped him. 

I don’t for a moment wish to excuse these women, nor 
to hint that in a civilised and more or less conventional 
community, such breaches of the tacit good faith under 
which we are enabled to employ public carriages at all, 
could be tolerated; yet there is, it must be admitted, 
something noble in the entire self-abnegation a person 
must arrive at before she could place herself in such a 
very invidious position; for I was charitable enough to 
believe this woman’s anxiety for our souls to be real and 
not feigned, nor to proceed from any but a good motive. 
Of course these officious familiarities with strangers may 
indicate a prying spirit, and that curiosity as to our 
neighbour’s affairs specially attributed to women, and 
which for my part I am quite at a loss to understand. 

There are undoubtedly numbers of the fair sex who 
having no special duties of their own are all alive to the 
business and circumstances of others, and moreover pique 
themselves on being able to supply details of the family 
and domestic concerns of all their neighbours and ac- 
quaintances. If they see a knocker tied up, they must 
immediately ascertain by hook or by crook whose cat 
has kittened; if they meet a carriage decorated with the 
tell-tale insignia of matrimony, they must inquire into 
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the pedigree on both sides the house ; if a funeral passes, 
even in the street, their natural impulse is to ferret out 
the name of the deceased: “ Whom are they burying?” 
inquired one of these indefatigable busybodies once of 
a man in the crowd: 

“Well, ye see, ma'am,” whispered in a confidential 
tone the Hibernian thus addressed, “it niver does to be 
too shure; but faith, betwane you and me, I’m almost 
persuaded its the jintleman as is in the cofin.” A 
rebuke she richly deserved. 

But a truce to digressions; “gentle reader,” 1f you 
happen to have some spare coppers and a little leisure, 
let us make an omnibus-expedition together, and for our 
edification take stock of the little incidents we shall 
encounter by the way. | 

As I start from a téte de ligne, and am the first inside 
passenger, I proceed to scan one by one the actors who 
arrive to fill up the shifting scene performing on this 
moving stage. 

I remark with artistic admiration the regular, not to 
say beautiful profile of a young woman who has taken 
the further corner; a ‘ nursing mother,” healthy, homely, 
but neat in her dress, and of the lower middle class. She 
has her infant on her knee, also a goodly specimen, and 
I set her down as a country-girl, perhaps a Jaundry-maid 
in some old county family in the shires, who has capti- 
vated and married the coachman—not very idyllic truly, 
and yet that courtship no doubt had its poetry. 

It has been said that ‘no matter how prosaic an indi- 
vidual may seem, depend on it there is a romance in his 
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life,”? and I am inclined to think this is not very far from 
truth. Moreover, as I look at this group I fancy Raphael 
would have seen in it a possible “ Madonna and child,” in 
spite of the bathos of cottage bonnet and tartan shawl 
and the braided pelisse of the infant. If, I mentally 
remark, the outline of the side face be so lovely, what an 
inspiration must there be in the full face if she would 
but turn this way! and I waitin vain for a glimpse of it; 
the irritating profile remains fixed there, and it won’t do 
to keep my gaze towards it now that there are half-a-dozen 
pairs of eyes upon me. Presently I venture to look again 
and then, I can hardly believe I see the same young 
woman there; for 
what do I behold: 
A hard, unmeaning, 
vulgar face, freckled 
forehead, coarse fea- 
tures, and—O ye gods 
and little fishes!—a 
squint ! However, 





this is not the first time I have observed this phenomenon 
—an utter want of correspondence between the profile and 
the full face: but the child is clean and well cared for, 
sturdy also, and doesn’t cry. Its face is turned toward the 
door and with an owl-like gaze it stares out into the light: 
the expression is suggestive from its very meaning-less- 
ness and stolidity. It is entirely self-possessed, and its 
eyes wander from one passenger to another with a 
stare not altogether stupid, and yet vacant and unim- 
pressed: it 1s perfectly calm, satisfied, and indifferent— 
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the impersonation of passiveness. The other twelve pas- 
sengers (I say twelve, because of course z7¢ doesn’t count) 
must have traversed this phase, though they remember 
no more of that now than of any prior, and some suc- 
cessive, conditions through which they may have passed. 
How mysterious! and how equally strange that having 
lived the very life that infant is living now, we should be 
unable to describe or even to divine what is at this mo- 
ment occupying the vague, undefined, chaotic thoughts 
of that living, breathing, but unconscious and irrespon- 
sible being before us. “How strange it seems too that, of 
the brief allowance of three-score years and ten—or the 
many yet shorter terms allotted to many—so large a pro- 
portion should be consumed in the rudimentary develop- 
ment of those faculties which will have to be employed 
in acquiring, retaining, and imparting ideas, before the 
work of education can even begin! and yet how much 
has to be achieved by the end of the few succeeding 
years! The number of those who have distinguished them- 
selves In various careers, and have died in the attain- 
ment of deathless fame at or before the age of thirty- 
seven has been recorded, and they are remembered with 
admiration by a grateful posterity; yet out of that short 
period of less than forty years, what a comparatively pro- 
tracted portion was employed in an unremembered, 
mechanical, embryonic shaping of the mental powers! 
Presently the young mother alights; she picks up her 
baby (who accepts the treatment as a matter of course) 
as unceremoniously as if it were any other bundle, and 
departs carrying it along with her; it has not even a 
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recognised sex as yet! Every one of us must have been 
similarly dealt with once: the greatest statesmen, the 
most distinguished writers, the most imaginative painters, 
the most successful discoverers, the bravest heroes, the most 
intelligent savants once looked as absurd, and were con- 
sidered as insignificant as this little drivelling non-entity. 
Who knows? Perhaps it is the destiny of this mute, 
characterless, turnip-faced puppet to become one day the 
bearer of a great and glorious name: who can guess what 
sort of oak-tree will grow, long after he himself is forgot- 
ten, out of the acorn he holds in his fingers; not the 
faintest indication does it bear of the germs from which 
are to spring the trunk, branches and foliage ; neither 1s 
there anything to tell us in what storehouse of that 
chubby chin is stowed away the future beard, which will 
one day make its wearer the terror of creatures such as 
he himself is now—spoken of in the neuter gender, and 
regarded as a thing rather than an individual ! 

The vacant place and that beside it are now invaded 
by a couple of common-looking lads in Volunteer war- 
paint. Their regiment 1s apparently a Scotch one, for the 
uniform is a sort of mongrel, semi-military, semi-High- 
land combination. They carry their fire-arms, at which 
two giggling Misses affect to shy, and innocently “ hope 
they are not loaded,” the question being probably intended 
as a preliminary to conversation. The youths, however, 
are too stupid to take the hint, so it falls flat, and be- 
comes a lrutum fulmen after all! They don’t seem to 
have gained along with their ‘ Volunteer drill,” that 
eallantry for which the (real) soldier of all grades enjoys 
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so enviable a reputation, neither have these lay-recruits 
acquired the activity, alertness, and precision by which 
we at once recognise an “‘army-man.” After they have 
got down, I am not much surprised to hear a fellow- 
passenger deliver himself on the subject as follows :— 

““ Now lookee there,” says he, to a companion, “ don’t it 
seem as if some ow there was a something wanting about 
them wollunteers? One can’t rightly say what; but you 
can see with ‘arf a heye that they hain’t the reel thing; 
they wants a deal more drillin’ to make a henemy afeard 
on ‘em; all the same it oughted to be a fine thing, a 
wollunteer harmy,” forgetting that in England, where 
there is no conscription, the whole military force is a 
volunteer army, albeit there is the so/de in one case and 
zeal alone in the other. 

As these leave, we receive in exchange a stout, noisy, 
showily-dressed Jewess; she wears many of those glittering 
adornments not distasteful to her sex generally and highly 
prized by the women of her nationality in particular. She 
is overflowing with ideas and facts, all more or less tinged 
with scandal, and, lacking any other ear into which to 
pour them, enlists as listener a meek young woman 
beside her; but the meek young woman 1s only a pretext, 
and her object being as the French say “ de faire galerie,” 
she pitches her voice so as to be heard by all the company. 
She is, or wishes to be supposed, an habituée of the line 
on which we travel, for she 1s familiar with everybody’s 
business, and knows, or pretends to know, the history of 
every shop we pass. 

“Look at them bonnets and ’ats, my dear,” she ex- 
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claims, as we approach one of the numerous milliners of 
Regent Street ; “ you know it’s all a blind to call them- 
selves by them Frenchified names of ‘Mathilde’ and 
‘Clotilde’ and what not: why bless yer ‘art alive, its hall 
one concern, that is; it’s a company, a Henglish company, 
that’s what it is, the same as Whitely’s, and them gals as 
tries on the ’ats—well it isn’t my business to say “ow many 
trades they drives at once, but if I liked I could—lI say 
I could tell yer a rare lot about ’em; but Id rather not, 
that’s where it is. Them as meddles with other people's 
business—you know the rest, my dear, so I never 
meddles.” 

““ D’ye see that jeweller we’re passing now,” she con- 
tinues, ‘‘ well, hall I mean to say about ’er is I wish I'd ‘er 
money; you wouldn’t catch me such a hass as to go 
marrying a good-for-nothink hidle feller; a thinking too 
that he cared for anythink but what he got with her; 
Lor’ help me, what fools some women har!” 

The young woman more particularly addressed, though 
overwhelmed with this torrential volubility, probably 
thinking it only civil to make some response that will 
testify to the attention with which she has listened, 
timidly remarks— 

* You are quite right, ma'am.” 

“Well, my dear,” interrupts the other sharply, “if 
you would only listen instead of talking all the time, and 
let me go hon, I could a told you ’ow often that hum- 
bereller shop ’as changed ’ands in the last haiteen months 
and a ’arf: a regler hunlucky place that 1s; nothink don’t 
hanswer there; it’s like that with some places, do what 
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vou will, when once they goes wrong, it’s all hup with 
‘em. I always says if a shop don’t hanswer the first 
time you'd best pull it down and begin hover again.” 
The speaker here paused literally for breath, and the girl, 
warned now, is careful not to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity; this forbearance seems thoroughly to puzzle 
the garrulous Jady, but finding no opposition to this 
theory, she proceeds with an illustration. 

‘* Now there's that there 
place in Long Haiker as 
begun with St. Martin’s 
‘all; that didn’t do; next 
it was a theayter, and that 
didn’t wash; then come 
them there make-believe 
stores, and set theirselves 
hup there and carried hon 
their games for a bit, and 
then went clean hout like 
a Jamp when the gas is 





turned hoff—not very ‘ 4AM) ‘ 
clean neither, for I know ; \ SS 7 SSR \ 
I lost a lot of money by ee 

‘em, and IJ calls it a dirty business, I do. Lor’ bless you, 
my dear, I’ve seen a deal o’ life, I ‘ave; [ wasn’t born 
yesterday, and I knows ’oos ’oo; but that’s neither ’ere 
nor there. Now there’s a business at that poulterer’s; 
that’s what I call creditable, they serves hall the best 
famlys, and haltogether different from that there baker, 
which it 1s a ’orse of another colour, quite hup another 
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lane, and, I can tell you, my dear, whatever you 





may 3? 

“Werry sorry to hinterrup’ you, mum,” says the con- 
ductor, looking in, “but didn’t you say ‘ Wigo Street, 
’cos we passed that hever so long ago? ” 

“The doose you did! Well I like your himperance 
to come and hask. me that; and why, why in the name 
of all that’s stoopid, you hidget! why don’t you stop 
now ?” 

“Why, mum,” replies the fellow, after signalling the 
driver with provoking deliberation, ‘‘ your conwersation 
were that hinteresting, I never thought about the street 
a flyin’ past—I’m werry sorry I’m sure mum.” 

“Now, that sort o blarney won’t fetch me; I can see 
which way the cat jumps, and if I pays you ‘arf my fare 
it's as much as I shall do.” 

“Can't do it, mum, by no manner o means.” 

“Can’t or no can’t, you takes that or nothink; d’ye 
think I’m a goin’ to walk all that way back and no com- 
pensation for time and shoe leather? ” 

“You should a looked out, Missus, hinstead o’ hen- 
larging on hall them particlars.” 

“Well, I never did! that would be a joke; look hout 
myself arter I'd told you the street! D’ye think I’m 
going to keep a dog and bark myself? Not a farthing 
more do you get from me, my man, and what’s more, 
I']l report you.” 

Whether the conductor was intimidated by the threat, 
or bewildered by the flow of words, or feared to detain 
the vehicle any longer, I can’t say, but he contented him- 
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self with stamping his foot violently on the step, perhaps 
by way of expressing his irritated feelings, perhaps as a 
sicnal to the driver, who spun on as soon as a couple of 
poorly-clad, needy-looking, half-starved fellows had got 
in. I decide within myself they are authors—(perhaps 
members of the “ Incorporated Society ”’)—not altogether 
from their abject appearance, but because, also, their talk 
runs on the wrongs of copyright law, the iniquity of pub- 
lishers, and the depression of Grub-Street matters gene- 
rally ; they expatiate too on the vitiation of public taste, 
and the unaccountable antipathy of the present day to 
poetry—they didn’t say whose /—no, but I guessed it. 
Poor devils! I felt very sorry for them: it seemed such 
a hopeless case! I know what my own feeling is when I 
am at the London Library and happen to open a chance 
volume with an attractive title which I find to contain 
“ boetry””—modern poetry, by writers who think they are 
poets! There may be one in fifty who is right, but the 
other forty-nine? No; Byron’s quite good enough for 
me; I don’t want anything better, other opinions not- 
withstanding,—he has not left much for any one else to 
say—and I close the book again, and put it far from 
me, pitying from my heart the poor fool who has thus 
wasted time, evesight, temper, midnight oil (or gas) and 
stationery, for I’m quite sure no publisher ever paid him 
for it, and of course a lot of money went after all that, 
to pay for paper, presswork, corrections—oh those in- 
sidious corrections —binding and advertising! An author 
who is satisfied with grovelling in prose may get read by 
a refined (?) and discriminating (?) public (if his work 
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be tolerably bad), even if he have no name; but poetry! 
poetry—who would look at it unless its perpetrator has 
the prestige of a previous reputation: Of course there 
are modern poets—just a few, a very few—whose pro- 
ductions charm us by their originality, their imagination, 
their grace; but dear me, these few are rare stars of the 
first magnitude which don’t shine on us every night. 
You can’t get people to believe in contemporary poetry, 
it doesn’t fetch them: the age is too matter-of-fact. Ask 
the publishers. 
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My attention is diverted from the discouraged poets to 
an individual afHicted, as I try to believe, with a facial 
tic, for it is only charitable to attribute to an involuntary 
cause the constant repetition of a most extraordinary 
manceuvre which draws my eyes to him, as these tricks 
will, in spite of oneself: each time I turn in that direc- 
tion I observe him widening his mouth and simultane- 
ously drawing up his eyes as if able, only by a supreme 


effort, to retain a “horse laugh;” and yet it cannot be 
M 
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expressive of hilarity, for the next instant he is as grave 
as a judge: it is quite a relief when he gets out, as it is 
impossible to guess what ‘such a fellow might take into 
his head to do next. He is to be pitied, no doubt; but 
not nearly so much as those who are exposed to the 
annoyance of his ways. I tell myself there is a repre- 
hensible want of self-discipline in suffering one’s mind 
to be ever-so-little unhinged by trifles, especially those 
which, as a gregarious animal, one must know one is 
liable to encounter; and further, that tolerance is a reci- 
procal virtue which all are bound to cultivate unless they 
resolve to eschew sociability, and lead an eremitical life 
in a little private world of their own. My application of 
the little sermon I have been preaching to myself is des- 
tined very soon to be put to the test; but, ignoring the 
late Duke of Wellington’s aphorism that “a man who is 
eood at making excuses 1s good at nothing else,” I assert 
that this time I am justified in my exasperation, for this 
new rascal’s tic is purely gratuitous, and the annoyance 
he inflicts on his neighbours is the result of a total want 
of regard for their feelings, and any evidence of bad taste 
or want of consideration for others seems to me unpar- 
donable. He could perfectly well “ help it ” if he chose: 
there is, I contend, no valid reason why he should twiddle 
and twirl and twist and turn that abominable stick he 
holds in his fingers round and round and backwards and 
forwards between his knees: the vacant stare on his fat, 
stupid face too, provokes me all the more that conven- 
tionality protects his long, unlovely ears from the “box” he 
deserves. He evidently makes no allowance for the neryes 
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of others, especially of a fidgety, irritable old bachelor 
hike myself, and I resent it as a personally-intended affront. 
Does he intend it though? Is he even conscious of my 
existence, and if so has it ever occurred to him that I am 
of a sensitive temperament; or does he know what he is 
about? Probably,coarse and untrained as he is, he has never 
learned the rules of forbearance or the ordinary amenities 
so essential to the peace and harmony of a civilised com- 
munity, and in that case he is perhaps not responsible 
for the act. Do we, however, consider what we mean 
when we assert that a breach of the laws of society, or 
indeed any other offence, 1s the “fault”’ | 
of the person committing it? How 
do we know? Are we acquainted 
with the constitution of that man’s 
mind, and do we know whether it 
contains the capacity for resisting , 
that particular act? If we see aman 
physically crippled, limping clumsily 
along the street, we don’t blame him ~ 
for not moving with the grace of a 

Vestris; the utmost we should say would be, “ Poor 
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wretch! he can’t help it; he was born so;” and yet with 
unaccountable inconsistency, instead of pitying a man 
born a moral cripple, we treat him as if he could help it, 
and visit upon him his deficiencies: but I am afraid I am 
getting rather too near that dangerous scriptural enigma 
involving the fate of Judas. “It would have been better 
for that man if he had not been born”—and yet he was 
born, all the same! It is clearly a thing no fellow can 
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understand, and I mentally give it up, the less reluctantly 
that during these metaphysical divagations the object 
which started them has risen and reached the door; re- 
joiced I am when I see him take out two pence and give 
them to the host—no, I mean to the conductor, and I 
feel no sorrow that I shall see his face no more. 

Whilst he is alighting a stout American lady, breath- 
less with haste and superfluous flesh, is toiling along the 
roadway making frantic signals to the conductor to wait ; 
I am uncharitable enough to hope he may not perceive 
them, there is only one vacant seat—a very limited one— 
and it is obvious two roomy ones would be nearer her 
requirements ; however, my wishes go for nothing; the 
conductor, to whom size is no object though it may be 
to the other passengers and the cattle, hoists her up, 
leaving her to make the best of the situation. Stoutness 
seems to be the order of the day, for now my attention is 
called to the circumstance, I perceive the majority of the 
passengers are of the same inconvenient type. I cannot 
help recalling that admirable caricature of poor “old 
George’s,” drawn at the time when the omnibus was a 
new institution and representing one of these noyel 
vehicles harnessed to a trio—it was in the early days of the 
omnibus, when the allowance was three quadrupeds—of the 
leanest of lean cattle, one of whom is looking round with 
consternation as the “‘ fourteen inside passengers ” licensed 
to be carried, are taking their places: the meek and resigned 
expression of his poor emaciated face speaks so eloquently 
that the words—‘ What! ald fat!” are scarcely needed. 

Some years ago a case occurred in the annals of 
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omnibus history which has its humorous side, and made 
some talk at the time. Its hero was a medical man 
named Edward White, remarkable for his imposing 
presence—im posing in more ways than one, for forgetful 
of his bulk and weight he one day hailed an omnibus 
with the view of imposing them on it. The conductor 
measured (and perhaps weighed) him with his eye, decided 
that so portly an individual could only be taken at twice, 





and then without much hesitation shook his head while 
the vehicle rolled on. The stout gentleman, White by 
hame, grew white with indignation, for to his second shout 
the conductor was inexorably deaf. Mr. White had no 
notion of being treated with this indifference, so in a 
white heat, he took down the number of the vehicle, and 
summoned the conductor. When the complaint had 
been heard, the magistrate decided in favour of the 
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defendant; but the complainant was not disposed to 
let the matter drop, and filled with righteous indignation 
carried his cause into another court, where (as generally 
happens in this lawyer-ridden country, where justice and 
equity refuse to be acquainted,) the decision was reversed, 
and the conductor had to learn that he was liable to pick 
up, regardless of dimensions, any passenger who chose to 
hail him; the worthy J. P. forgot to say what course a 
conductor should pursue should he be saluted by the “ All 
Hails ” of twenty-six passengers “all fat;” but, as far as 
Mr. Edward White was concerned he forbearingly con- 
tented himself with the triumph of a verdict and was wise 
enough never to avail himself of the privilege accorded 
him by law: it was clearly his right, but he remembered 
magnanimously that there are some people’s nights which 
must necessarily be some other people’s wrongs. 

To resume the situation, the new-comer looks round 
with a consternation which is amply reflected in the 
countenances of those already in possession—(it is a fact 
which every one will recognise that a new-comer’s arrival 
in a public carriage 1s always resented by those already 
there who seem to forgot that he has paid as much as 
they have and has as good a claim upon his seat; 
stranger still, he seems to accept the situation and looks 
as if he felt he had no business to intrude)—one gentle- 
man on the seat next to which she seems to meditate 
bestowing herself, grumpily remarks— 

“I’m afraid, ma’am, there nothing for you to sit on.” 

“That air not the difficulty,’ she replies, with more 
accuracy than refinement, and with an intonation which 
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leaves no doubt as to her nationality—‘ guess I’ve plenty 
to sit on, but whar am I gwine to fix it?” 

Though the speaker remains unconsciously grave, every- 
one else is on the titter, and it is only by dint of “‘ over- 
running” and “ closing up,” and also by the timely with- 
drawal of the aggrieved gentleman who says he'll “ride 
outside,” that the stout old lady gets packed in and looks 
victoriously round; but a readjustment of seats is soon 
needed, for we pull up again at the nod of a dapper little 
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man, who with the hems of his trousers carefully turned 
up, is engaged in picking his way with such fastidious 
attention that the patience of all 1s sorely tried. 

“ Come, Guv’nor,” exclaims the conductor, “ couldn’t 
yer put on a little steam ?—there’s a lot on us a waitin’ 
*eres? 

Self-conscious as he is, he has doubtless learned by this 
time that there are occasions on which his diminutiveness 


is against him, and it requires more dignity than he is 
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possessed of to carry it off. The conductor would pro- 
bably have tolerated the delay from a big fellow, and it 
would not have occurred to him to hurry his steps; this 
is very hard and unfair, but so it 1s! Our little friend 
meekly accepts the humiliation and obeys the low man’s 
bidding, tripping up the steps with an alacrity he soon has 
to deplore, for lo! three distinct and hideous mud splashes 
disficure the hitherto faultless brilliancy of his smart little 
boots! How big?—Well, of the size of a shilling, and 
from that to eighteenpence; no joke you see, and he 
contemplates the disaster with hopeless desperation; but 
alas! to no purpose; what can’t be endured, must be 
cured—no, I believe it is the other way, but no matter, 
you know, gentle reader, what I mean, and so does he. 
W hen he has made up his little mind that philosophy is 
the sole resource he has to fall back upon, he pulls off a 
pair of dark and somewhat the worse-for-wear kid gloves, 
and draws from his pocket a pair of brand new dogskins, 
bright yellowish-brown in hue, with violet sewings and 
four buttons. These he proceeds with grave deliberation 
to coax on, no easy task; they have been carefully 
selected as a tight fit: still what will not patience and 
perseverance perform ; and accordingly in time they are 
pushed, pulled, driven, drawn, stroked, and finally fitted 
on, and then the buttoning begins, Eight buttons be- 
tween them! What a lucky fellow he will be if none of 
them come off in the process; but for my British reticence 
I should offer to lay a wager on it with any of the com- 
pany, but I am really as much excited over the issue as 
if I had a stake in it.. Come off, of course, however they 
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do, and, as I consider, in a very moderate proportion, 
for six actually manage to hold on though by a very 
fragile tenure; but what can you expect? 


** Alas! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things !” 


wrote “Satan Montgomery ;” and who can say what ever- 
lasting things in the life of our little hero may not depend 
upon those six buttons, or rather upon the slender threads 
that hold them? Weall know 
the old proverb, ‘ For want of 
a nail the horse was lost,” &c., 







culminating in the loss of a 
decided by the defection of that 


rusty nail. aa Y>. 
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kingdom, the fate of which was _ {- * 


have sprung off into space, the 
despair occasioned by their dis- : 





appearance 1s so real that I am 
touched, and inwardly vow that 
were I but a neat, natty individual of the handy sex, 
instead of a stupid, useless old bachelor, I would whip out 
my thimble, needle, scissors, &c., and offer to sew them on. 
But, alas! no Dea ex machina appears, “no fairy came, 
no needle stirred,” and the additional little misfortune has 
to be borne. I don’t know why I qualify it as “little ; ” 
“little” is an absurd term; entirely relative; there zs no 
“little,” there zs no “great ;” and how often 


... great things spring from little ! 
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the magnitude of anything, no-matter-what, is entirely a 
matter of circumstance, and to be measured only by its 
surroundings: this jumps to the eyes so readily on the 
slightest reflection that any illustration would be super- 
fluous ; the theory of subjectivity is entangling as well 
as seductive, and were we to follow it up we don’t know 
how far it might lead us away. 

Our dapper little gentleman, having no choice, has 
accepted the double disaster, and is furtively proceeding 
with his arrangements: he removes his-hat, and if he 
cannot produce from its depths quite as many louguets 
as the Wizard of the North, he at least finds there as 
many as he wants; for, out comes a very tasteful “ button- 
hole ;”’ it is composed of a delicate, half-blown tea-rose- 
bud, wired up with a small innocent sprig of stephanotis 
and a feathery spray of maiden-hair fern; I don’t mention 
the other white flower I see there, for very good reasons ; 
for I sympathise with the old lady who “ never could 
remember all them there long Latin botanical names, 
and never attempted to retain more than the two of 
which she felt quite sure—aurora borealis and delirium 
tremens.’ With infinite solicitude, taking out a neat 
pocket-mirror, he fixes by its aid the floral decoration in 
its destined place, and at the same time rectifies the pro- 
portion of a violet-bordered silk pocket-handkerchief (a 
careful match to the sewings of his gloves) which has 
been trained to manifest itself guant. suff. from his breast- 
pocket. 

This was a clever little artistic dodge of poor Inskipp’s, 
whose eye being that of a painter, needed a little “ bit of 
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colour” somewhere; and, failing the cordon de la légion 
@honneur, which he told me he would have condescended 
to wear for that sole reason, he used to produce a crimson 
“arrangement” with the corner of a China silk hand- 
kerchief. 

Having taken in these external details, I proceed to 
study his little physiognomy by way of arriving at his 
little character, and then the little mystery pectin to 
dawn upon me like the rising day. 

I read upon his face in Nature’s undisguised autograph 
the refrain of the old nursery song of which “ Froggie ” 
is the hero; my friend is unmistakably on his way—I 
could take my “drop-down ” of it—on his way to pro- 
pound “the momentous question” !~ I can perfectly well 
appreciate his mental quiverings and quaverings, confident 
in his own self-conscious importance one moment ; the 
next, timidly dubious 1n even the imagined presence of her 
surpassing charms !—How doI know? Why, bless me, do 
you suppose that because I am a crusty old bachelor now, 
that I can’t appreciate the weaknesses of human nature? 
Ah! I too have had my youth, aye, and sowed my wild 
oats too, very much like other people I can tell you. 
What if I were to reveal to you what a gay young spark 
I once was, full of “living valour,” and “burning with 
high hope,” &c., &c? 

Now, look here, gentle reader, I will take you into my 
confidence, on condition that you do. not divulge my 
humiliating secret to mortal man—nor especially, please, 
to mortal woman. Believe me, you can’t be too close in 
this treacherous world, for when not vile and treacherous, 
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it is silly, forgetful, frivolous, tattling. Always bear in 
mind that laconic but suggestive Oriental saying —“ Thy 
friend hath a friend, and thy friend’s friend hath a friend, 
and so on. Be discreet.” 

Trusting, therefore, to your honour, I will confess that 
in the heyday of my youth, and when literally in that 
ignorant cub-like condition in which we imagine calf 
love to be love (! ! !) I fancied myself desperately smitten. 
I believe I thought it a grand, man-like phase of exist- 
ence, and knowing no better, [.supposed the proper thing 
to do next, was to pop the question. Do you know I 
got so near it as to go up the steps of the house that 
contained what I honestly believed to be the only perfect 
being ever created, under the heavenly form of my adored 
angel. [had my hand on the knocker, while my heart 
thumped so loudly that it seemed to me the artificial 
sound I was about to produce would be feeble in com- 
parison ; people passed by in the street just as if nothing 
was happening, the dogs barked, the cats basked in the 
sun, the rude street-boy whistled, and the dustman swore 
at his horse, and yet—while all these things went on as 
they had every day before, and would continue to go on 
every day after, I was in a trepidation unlike any other 
I had ever known, and I felt as I had never felt before— 
at least I thought so, which is almost the same thing. 
I was very near matrimony that time, you see, yea, even 
at the very door. However, it wasn’t to be, after all. 
Thank a merciful, protecting Heaven, it wasn’t to be. 
Something happened—the most commonplace of inci- 
dents, the simple, fortuitous circumstance of another 
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man’s happening to come up the doorstep at the same 
time! Yes—that decided my fate ; the maid was a long 
time before she answered the summons; adjusting her 
cap perhaps—who knows? The issues of life,as we before 
observed, sometimes hang on something slenderer than a 
cap-ribbon ! 

“Had vou knocked, oe 
sir?” inquired of me. 
this fatal being—fatal 
though he knew it 
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not, and was a mere ee 
stupid instrument in. _ 
the hand of Destiny. 
“lehad, sit) re- 
plied, and then—by 
what happy instinct 
inspired [ have never 
been able to make ., 
out, for I had only a + &" 
dim suspicion that << 
this powerfully-ode- = 
colone-d young man, —“ 
might be a rival in 
my Mary-Jane’saffec- 
tions—I felt it was no 
longer in me to do the thing. So, assuming a pre- 
occupied air, I pulled out my watch, and exclaiming “ By 
Jove, it's an hour later than I thought, I shall have to 
call as I come back” I bowed to my new acquaintance 


and hurried down to the pavement; as luck would have 
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it (I’m quite sure, however weak and illogical to think so, 
that there zs such a thing as luck), an omnibus was driving 
past ; hardly knowing what I was doing, I hailed it, 
bounced in, made for the furthest corner, ensconced 
myself there without so much as looking whither it was 
jogging, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, and caring for 
nothing so that I was but carried far, far away from that 
pomatum-ed fellow, and the scene of my meditated folly. 
Blessed omnibus! What a haven of security that snug 
corner seemed to me at that moment! What a celestial 
paradise after the purgatorial embers on which I had been 
treading. Blessed omnibus! I’ve 
loved the whole race of them 
ever since. 

“Dear me, and why?” ask 
you this in cold blood, gentle 
reader, 

Well, then, since you can put 





such a question, I will tell you 
candidly and honestly. My confession shall be full and 
unreserved; well, because, although that young man 
turned out to be only the hairdresser, yet my Jemima- 
Ann—no, I mean Mary-Jane—mine that was to have 
been, did marry some one else, and I thus had the oppor- 
tunity of judging by another man’s experience what my 
own fate would have been had I been the favoured swain 
—and yet—am I so sure of that? 

I believe there is something more than a truism in the 
paradoxical assertion “ The case being altered quite alters 
the case,” and that it is quite on the cards that had the 
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peerless Matilda-Susan, — no, no, Mary-Jane, become 
mine, she might have become also a different character 
altogether: perhaps better, perhaps worse, but at any 
rate different. Fichte says, “If from a heap of sand you 
withdraw one grain, the whole becomes, imperceptibly 
perhaps, but still, an altered heap.’ It is a startling 
parable till you think it over, and then you recognise 
the fact and admit its analogy to human life. 

Possibly, therefore, had the suspicious presence of that 
young man not intercepted my attentions, had my resolu- 
tion not failed me, had I waited courageously till the door 
was opened instead of pusillanimously taking to flight, 
had the *bus not been passing, had it not carried me to 
Hammersmith where I spent a fortnight trying to forget 
that absurd phase of my life, and had I not found Mary- 
Jane engaged to a gas-collector when I came back, I might 
—mind I don’t say I should—but I might at this hour 
have been a proud and domineering pater-familias instead 
of a grumpy, lonely old bachelor. 

I verily believe there exist minds which are convinced 
that certain events in their lives might have turned out 
differently had they only done so-and-so; turned to the 
right instead of to the left on some particular Monday, 
got out of one side of their bed instead of the other on 
the Tuesday, looked out of the back window instead of 
the front door on a Wednesday, &c. &c., the whole course 
of their life would have been changed. ‘‘ Would it?” 
Well, I don’t know ; but it 1s perfectly possible you know 
that although they suppose they had a choice, they really 
had none, in the matter: we all suppose this, we are bound 
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to suppose it; but depend upon it Law—Universal Law 
is paramount, it presides over everything, overrules every- 
thing. We forget that everything which we, in our cir- 
cumscribed ideas, talk of as “about to happen” has in 
fact already happened. Given an omniscient Being, it is 
obvious there can be no such thing as “ past ” or “ future ” 
in the abstract: these are simply arbitrary terms that 
measure time in owr estimation and describe the occur- 
rence of events guoad ourselves; besides, dear me, what 
becomes of prophecy—(and of course we all believe in 
that)—if the power of altering events rests with ourselves, 
who are simply whirligigs in the machinery, set to work 
out foreknown and (in cases of prophecy) foreto/d events; 
—but I had perhaps better not pursue this riddle of life, 
which it is only fair each one should be left to unravel 
for himself and make the best he can of it. Pope declares 
that the Great Ruler of creation— 
** Binding Nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.” 

I daresay He did, but I don’t pretend to understand it; 
indeed, if we understood any of the things we are required to 
believe, where would be the room for Faith, that tenacious 
attribute of the human mind, strong beyond conception, 
whatever its object, when once it takes its hold— 


. *QOh! the lover may 
Mistrust the look that steals his soul away ; 
The child may cease to think that it can play 
With heaven’s own lightning ; alchemists may doubt 
The shining ore their crucibles give out ; 
But Faith, fanatic Faith once wedded fast 
To some dear error, hugs it to the last.” 
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And yet, as Lord Lytton has said— 


“What is Faith but Doubt unceasingly repressed ? ” 


But even supposing ourselves to hold the doctrine of 
fatality, we err, if error there be, in very good company. 
I could mention illustrious names by the score, of persons 
who have testified to a strong and practical belief in 
fatality. Who, who has read the life of Lord Byron, will 
have forgotten the characteristic fashion in which he 1s 
said to have left to Fate (“ malignant Fate?”’) to decide 
that grave question which was to influence his whole 
career. He wrote, it is said, two letters of matrimonial 
import, but of opposite significations, laid them on the 
table, and having rung for his groom threw himself on a 
divan. 

When the man appeared, “ Post one of those letters,” 
said his lordship. 

“Which, my Lord?” asked the servant. 

“Whichever you please,” was the reply. 

The messenger of evil—“gay, careless wretch,’”’—1in- 
different to, and unconscious of, his act, which was never- 
theless to tell directly on so many, and indirectly on so 
many more, took up the one he ought to have left, and 
had no sooner quitted the room with the other, than the 
doomed man rose to learn his fate and found himself 
irrecoverably . . . . done for! 

Then look at the hard-headed, intelligent Sir Walter 
Scott, with his belief in omens and in lucky and unlucky 
times and seasons; he wouldn’t have let his daughter 


marry in May, no not for the world; and as for the grave 
N 
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and ponderous and philosophical Johnson, why, among 
other weaknesses, he had a particular way of setting down 
his foot across the divisions of the paving-stones, and if he 
missed one, he would turn on his steps and go back home ; 
it was all up with him, diem perdidi, &c., for that day; he 
had put his foot in it, and would attempt nothing more. 

It is written, data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris ; why 
shouldn’t we substitute omnibuses for sepulchres and say 

he same of them? A very Mark-ed instance of the fate- 

fulness of which an omnibus 1s capable forms the subject 
of an Oxford Jegend which was rife in my undergraduate 
days, and is entitled to rank as a parallel to that of the 
Hammersmith omnibus which settled my own destiny, 
for this omnibus determined, not the matrimonial, but 
the * theological state,’ as Comte would have called it, 
of Mark Pattison’s life. 

The learned and distinguished Rector of Lincoln—then 
simply “ Mr. Pattison”—had arranged to visit Oscott in 
company with the even more celebrated Cardinal (then 
Dr.) Newman, and an omnibus had been chartered to 
carry Cesar and his , . . religion to that equivocal spot. 
The omnibus unaccountably failed them; that visit was 
never made. They parted company, and Mark Pattison’s 
mind, then just ripe for con-version (or per-version as each 
one is pleased or displeased to read it) was di-verted from 
that train of thought, and no change in his religious 
denomination, such as then appeared imminent, ever took 
place! How many zealous enthusiasts of the one faith 
deplored, and how many not less enthusiastic partisans of 
the other, exulted over, this fortuitous result it would be 
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dificult to compute, though it would seem perfectly 
immaterial—so that a man be conscientious—what form 
of religion he follows. It is at all events exclusively his 
own affair, and he is probably a better judge than any 
one else can be of what he is capable of believing; yet 
every one must have an opinion, and must express it too, 
upon the creed of every other. We know that all con-verts 
meet with the utmost contempt from those from whom 
they have ventured openly to differ, and the man who 
joins a new form of belief is styled a per-vert by those 
whose creed he has weighed in the balance of his own 
judgment and has found wanting. 

On what principle is the man condemned I should like 
to know? “TI was born a ‘ Jumper, and in that faith I 
live or die,’ says the self-righteous reformed-religionist, 
setting his teeth with a determination which defies argu- 
ment. If such a fellow were worth talking to, I should 
reply, “I was born (say) a Mahometan and I not only 
stick to the Mussulman belief and its practice, but I claim 
a plurality of wives, and shall live where the law won't 
molest me in the enjoyment of my privileges.” 

That would fetch him pretty quickly, I fancy, but he 
couldn’t answer me without stultifying himself. As for 
myself I can only say in the very sensible words of a 
French author whose works I have read but whose name 
I regret to have forgotten (I think Racan)— 


 J’ai pitié de celui qui, fort de son systeme, 
Me dit—‘ Depuis trente ans ma doctrine est la méme 
Le suis ce que je fus—je crois ce que Je croyais,’ 
—Lhomme aésurde est celui qui ne change jamais,” 
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I am not sure whether this is orthodox, but that doesn’t 
alter the fact. A man who thinks must inevitably be 
constantly changing his opinions of all things that he 
studies and considers worth having an opinion about; and 
how.can he make up his mind to one among such a 
bewildering number of creeds unless he does think? 

Is the man who doesn’t venture to change his religious 
opinions, and wouldn’t think of anything so wicked as 
becoming a “‘ renegade ”’—is this man aware that he 1s zpso 

facto a Catholic ?—that the Baptist who makes Spurgeon 
his Pope, and adopts the doctrines of that pulpit because he 
“sits under” it, goes beyond every Catholic in the world 
in blind credulity; for his pope is avowedly self-constituted, 
whereas the real Pope doesn’t give out doctrines on his 
own authority, being simply the mouthpiece pro tem of 
the ancient Church, which has been the “witness and 
keeper ” of those doctrines ever since its foundation, 

But I must ask you to re-descend to our sublunary 
conveyance, 

When our great London public fairs *yclept “ Exhibi- 
tions,” such as the “ Fisheries,” “ Healtheries,” and other 
‘erles or errors have drawn to London country-cousins 
who were glad to avail themselves of the excuse for a 
spree, there were often amusing types to be met in omni- 
buses. I have not forgotten finding myself, during the 
Inventories’ fever, seated opposite two jolly old boys who 
had left their cares and their incumbrances behind them. 
They were cut out on the pattern of those two friends— 
highly appreciative of the blessings of liberty, who when 
one informed the other he was. going to Margate for a 
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week, received the reply, accompanied by a knowing 
wink— : 

“ Air ye agoin’ to enjoy yerself, Bill, or his the Missis 
agoin’ with yer?” 

My two good friends had been spending the day at 
the great show without the Missis, there could be no 
mistake about that, for they had evidently dined there 
very much, and their spirits were further elevated by the 
prospect of ‘fa evenin’ at the theaytre” (I believe it is 
frequently overlooked that this is really the classical pro- 
nunciation, and that it 1s the educated who are so illiter- 
ate as to utter the word with the other accentuation). 
It was their first visit, they told me, to “a Lunnun 
play-house, though of coorse they’d heerd tell about 
play-actors befoor: ‘deed and they had.” 

Do you know I envied those old fellows, not because 
they were without their “ Missises,”” nor yet because they 
were in such high spirits, but because at their time of life 
they were still capable of a new experience—on this 
occasion, a new and delightful experience. I envied them 
as | envy the man who has never read Gil Blas, or the 
man who has not yet seen St. Mark’s, Venice, or the 
Mezquito at Cordova, or the Colosseum at Rome, or the 
ruined Moorish Alcazar looking down on the crumbling 
and pathetic relics of Toledo—those living poems the first 
impression of which can be likened to nothing but a 
dream. In fact, what a world there may be between any 
first and second impression: take the excore of a song 
for example. It is only the child who asks his father to 
go behind the door and frighten him over again. 
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How few, alas! in these sophisticated days are not 
already blasés before they are out of their eggshell and, at 
half the age of my two youthful old companions, ready 
to echo that premature and touching lament of the poet, 
‘at thirty years, whose hair was grey,” and who “ won- 
dered,” but didn’t live, alas! to know, what “it would 
be like at forty! ”— 


‘‘ No more—no more—WNo, never more, on me 
The freshness of the heart shall fall like dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new!” 


Presently their talk, characterised by a strong Welsh 
accent, began to rouse my attention.’ Taffy was relating 
to his brother-farmer an incident which seemed to have 
tickled him immensely, and he told it with a keen, if 
homely sense of humour. I can’t say how the story 
began, but when I began to listen it was running on 
thus:— 


“Well ye see, him and me wass a-drinkin’ with a lot a 
chaps at the Crross Pipes, and the talk wass all about these 
here ’ventions, and so he says, ‘D’you know I do think 
there be somethin’ oncanny about some on ‘em. Yer 
don’t know what they'll be inventin’ next; they’ve got 
a water wheel made of paperr, I’m told, and what not, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if they found out one a these 
days a way to carry watterr in a sieve.’ 

Then up gets a tidy sort a young chap and he larfs out 
loud and answers quite smart— 

‘Deed and there wouldn’t be nothin’ very new if 
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they did: why I’ve knowed how to do that this long 
time.’ 

‘Deed an you Havel !? answers Farrmer Jones, ‘ Brag’ s 
what you do know best, but as for a carr’in’_a watterr in 
a sieve, youll escuse me but I do nof believe one worrd 
a that.’ } 

‘Not believe it, aia What if I bet yer half-a-crrown 
that J do?’ | ina 

‘ Half-a-crrown indeed, Not I, there’s some trrick in 
the worrds.’ fa 

‘No trrick at all in = 
the worrds: [ll dothe 
thing in this _ place. AS \ ae : 
before all on you.’ Rs 

‘Well then,’ says 
Jones, ‘ here goes; Oe. 
me to find the sieve, 
and as you.do make 





yours a riddle, I do 
make the sieve a riddle; but that can’t matter to such a 
smarrt boy as you, and I’ll have a good quarrt a watterr 
carried in it a good hundred yarrds,’ 

‘All right, Farrmer Jones, says the lad, ‘’tis all the 
same to. me; more’n that, instead of a quarrt of watterr 
a hundred yards, I'll. carry a gall’n a watterr half-a- 
mile.’ 

Well, all the other boys wass right earnest to see the 
thing done, and one of ’em said— 

“That chap’s that arrt-ful, ye can see he’s ben to London, 
and after that J wouldn’t bet with him, for they’re up to 
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all manner a ungodly ways there, and maybe he do be 
goin’ to get old Nick to help him.’ 

‘Never you mind,’ says Farrmer Jones, ‘I’m as good 
as my worrd. I'll bet him his harf-crrown, only mind this, 
“No cure no pay.” Here do be witnesses enough, and if 
he don’t stick to his bargain, it do be him as pays.’ 

So Farrmer Jones he sent for a riddle, and as he’d said 
he didn’t mind if there did be a few holes in it, they brought 
as ugly a consarrn as ever you seen. ‘The young chap he 
did look at it, and his face went all awry, at which old 
Jones he began to laugh, petikler when the other did 
scratch his head, and say, ‘it wassn’t the best he'd ever 
seen for the purrpose,’ and he ‘didn't exacly know, but 
he’d trry what he could do,’ and so on, as if he did be goin’ 
to pull back. 

‘Now, none a that, my boy,’ says Jones, ‘the terrms 
wass me to find the sieve, and that’s th’ only one I means 
to find, so now you go acrross to the pump, and put in 
your gall’n a watterr,’ 

‘ Never mind,’ says the boy, ‘T’ll do it all the same; 
but first he asks, ‘Is that there pump harrd or soft 
watterr?’” and old Jones he answers angry like, ‘ What do 
it matterr so as it do be watterr whether it be soft or 
harrd? It’s pretty plain you're a tryin’ to be off 

‘Me a tryin’ to be off!’ says he. ‘Nota bit of it. If 
you don’t care for soft watterr, no more don't I, so harrd 
let it be.’ 

So he gets up and goes acrross, but he went past the 
pump, and on to the fishmonger’s, and soon out he comes 
again a dancin’ ana prancin’ and a balancin’ th’ old riddle 
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on his head, with a big lump o’ ice in it—‘ Now what d’ye 
think o’ that ?? | 

“Well done! Splendid! Dyna villen o bachgen. 
(There’s a villain of a boy!) ‘ Llaw ofnadwy yw e, 
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hollered out all the fellows as wass sittin’ there, all but 
the one as had spoke agenst the ways of London, and 
he did take side with Jones, and said it wassn’t a bit 
fair. | | | 
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As for Jones he got shockin’ red, ’cos he saw he should 
lose one harf-crrown, and have to pay another, and he 
blusters out, ‘I says the thing’s not done: he says watterr, 
and I says watterr, and there was nothin’ said about ice ; 
so pay I won’t, but it’s him as owes me the harf- 
crrown.’ 

‘What!’ cries the chap as done the trrick, ‘ why only 
just look there at what you calls ice, why it’s been and 
given yer the lie before your very face; why it zs watterr, 
all a runnin’ away, and if you don’t allow it, I'll put the 
rest down any one’s back as likes to find out if it7]l wet 
him,’ 

‘That there won’t do, young man,’ says Jones. ‘ What 
you’ve got to do 1s to pick it up, and carry it now it ts 
watterr, and shorrt o’ that you haven't done what you did 
promise.’ 

“I say, answered the other, ‘if it’s watterr now, it 
wass watterr then, and I goes on very good lines; will ye 
beleeffe the word of a joory? Well then, lass vear there 
wass a boy killed at Carmathen, by another boy a flingin’ 
of a snowball at his head, and they ’quested the body, 
twelve on ’em a sittin’ on it at wonst: mind ye I wass told 
this by a man as did be there and herrd it hisself. Well 
now, what d’ye think the verdick wass? “ Why,” says they, 
“that boy died o’ harrd drrink.””? Now I'm not too proud 
to agree with a honerable joory, and if they says snow is 
harrd drink, I says ice is harrd watterr, and harrd watterr 
is what I said I'd carry, for you said yerself ye didn’t want 
it to be soft. And that was true enough,” continued 
Taffy, “the lad had taken care of that. So old Farmer 
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Jones he hadn’t not a leg to stand on, and he did have 
to stump up.” 


I needn't say that our fellow-passengers considered this 
story very good fun, but having reached my destination, 
I was obliged to leave them discussing the merits of the 
case. 








The dapper little man’s sweetheart—The subjectivity of beauty—How the 
world receives reports of engagements—His doubts and apprehensions— 
His desperate resolve—And departure—A worn-out hero—His demeanour 
and probable antecedents—Politeness and officiousness—Anecdote of Lord 
Brougham—Tact—A man of the world—Examples—The ambassador's 
creed—A discriminating conductor—An amusing story and conversation 
overheard—A casualty—Its effects—Consternation—An attempted swindle 
—Baffied by the unusual appearance of a policeman—Changes—Analogy 
between an omnibus journey and the journey of life—A retrospective episode 
—FEarly scenes revisited—How changed—Physical changes— Moral changes 
—Moral identity— How does it affect moral responsibility—Two portraits— 
A wise child—Mistaken identity—Its effects on the mistaker—Subjectivity 
— Waltzing—The ballet—Ballet dresses—Lines on Waltzing. 


Burt dear me! by what a long stretch we have been let- 
ting the omnibus get ahead, rolling along and carrying 
inside it our timid little beau, who is pluckily making 
for the goal I so ignominiously abandoned. 

Now who and what can his fair one be? 


‘‘Ts she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy?”. .. 


Is she a beautiful and (therefore) dowerless maiden, or 
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a buxom wealthy widow, or a spinster whose charms 
are only metallic? Young or elderly (to put it mildly), 
graceful or clumsy, tall or short? Is she handsome or 
is she plain?—but that is another idle question; another 
case of relative terms. Beauty, at all events, is subjec- 
tive, and fortunately '—What a world it would be if we 
were all liable to admire, and perhaps to court, the same 
individual; whereas, as it is, we stand in amaze before 
the idol our neighbour has been pleased to enshrine. 
“What on earth can he see in that woman!” we ex- 
claim as soon as we hear that A has engaged himself to 
Z. ‘“* What on earth can she see in that man!” is the 
corresponding exclamation of the other sex; but let us 
proceed with the case before us. Now only look at that 
fellow’s face, all ye who can read the autograph of Nature: 
you see at once that he 1s not a man of the world, he has 
not learnt to command the external expression of his coun- 
tenance, and every feature tells its tale. Look! you can 
trace upon it the very words in which he 1s trying to give 
form to his “‘ proposals; ” I can follow every term he first 
thinks will, and then fancies won't, do to express all he 
feels on the subject. See, now he is in imagination re- 
hearsing his part; only, each time he reaches the middle 
of his speech, his mind misgives him as to how it will be 
met on the other side, and how the reply will affect what 
he had prepared as the rejoinder, and then he starts 
afresh only to find himself in a new perplexity. 

Poor little fellow! How simple, how naif he appears 
to an old stager like myself! So trembling now in her 
merely imagined presence, while—if he should go through 
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with it, and she should accept him—perhaps before two 
years are over their head,-he will be suing her in the 
Divorce Court with half-a-dozen real or suspected co- 
respondents! ‘Circumstances alter cases,” truly predi- 
cate the sagacious copy-books: 


“Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s w/e, 
He would have written sonnets all his life?” 


—but the hapless prétendant becomes more and more 
agitated, and by way of working off some of-his appre- 
hensions and alarms, gives a final and altogether super- 
fluous tug to his tight-fitting gloves; two more buttons, 
as an inevitable consequence, take themselves off, though 
love being blind, of course he couldn’t be expected to 
foresee this obvious result, .The poor wretch looks round 
with a deprecating glance, accompanied by a desperate con- 
viction of his incompleteness; but it sometimes happens 
that good comes out of evil, and he suddenly brightens 
as if inspired by a saving thought. I feel it is the iden- 
tical idea which has flashed across my own brain—W hy 
not make capital of this very misfortune? L/’occasion 
est toute trouvée—‘“ Angelina, my angel! you see this~ 
clove; with the ‘g’ off, it expresses my sentiment for your 
sweet self ; with the ‘g’ on, you see in it the living evidence 
of many things; first that two gloves and two loves each 
make a pair (you know the more twaddle a man pours 
out on such an occasion, the more a girl admires him) ; 
secondly, its buttonlessness is a confirmation of the un- 
deniable Bible truth that it 1s “not good-for man to be 
alone,” seeing that he is miserably incapable of sewing on 
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these needed adjuncts; useless, forlorn, miserably depen- 
dent therefore is he on woman, for love and sympathy— 
and buttons.” He is so agitated that the bathos ‘doesn’t 
strike him a bit, all he thinks of is that he has found a 
clue to the labyrinth in which he had lost his way. He 
begins to hope; it is the right hand glove too; every trifle 





affords a portent when we are nervously anxious about 
anything we have at stake. 

The Romans of old were very superstitious about the 
dexter and sinister beginnings of their undertakings, and 
thought it lucky if they chanced to set out on a journey 
dextro pede: thus Apuleius: 

** Sinistro pede profectum, spes me frustrata est,” 
or Juvenal— 
“ Ouid tam dextro pede concipis,” &c. 
and many more. 
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Our little friend therefore is on the right tack, and as 
the omnibus pulls up at his nod, and he alights with a free, 
elastic step, I wish him, mentally, good speed, though 
I shall never know (nor therefore will you) whether he 
pursues his scheme to the sweet, or perhaps the “ bitter 
end,” 

His place is very soon taken by a tall, spare, gentle- 
manly but aged man, whose worn but refined features, 
bowed form and manifest feebleness, suggest astonish- 
ment that those about him should trust his tottering 
steps to his own guidance: perhaps he has none left— 
so cruel is often Fate—none to watch over and guard 
his declining days as in his more vigorous time he 
protected their feebler years. Suddenly he looks up 
after a drowsy interval, and appears to discover he is 
near his destination; for he intimates by a helpless 
and mute appeal to those nearest him that he would 
be glad to communicate with the conductor; he tries, 
but ineffectually, more than once to rise by his own 
strength, then stretches his arm to reach the bar 
above him, but the now relaxed muscles of that once 
powerful limb no longer serve, and he must be recon- 
ciled to the melancholy fact that the force he once 
employed for others no less than for himself, has 
abandoned him ;,he drops back into his corner, but he 
is not willingly baffled, and it is only to take a moment’s 
repose; he rises once more, this time with the help of a 
plain silver-headed cane, and succeeds in getting on his 
feet: it is a pathetic sight; all those are, which suggest 
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to us our own impending fragility. As he makes for the 
door with uncertain step, my first impulse is to raise my 
hand and offer its help; but I pause: it is one of those 
delicate cases in which one feels one may be equally at 
fault whether in helping or in desisting therefrom. The 
inspired writer might have added to the numerous in- 
stances in which he tries to inculcate the valuable science 
of tact—* There is a time to help and a time to abstain 
from helping:” in other words—In all your dealings with 
others, le guided ly circumstances. But that’s not the 
point; no one will deny the fact, the art consists in dis- 
cerning when all these ‘‘ times” are, and how they are to 
be recognised. As I look more scrutinisingly at the de- 
parting passenger, and notice upon his forehead an 
honourable scar, I make up my mind that he is a retired 
officer who has seen service, possibly 
a General, though I can’t go so far 
as to guess how high his promotions 
have carried him: a friend of mine, 
then a full General, once told me 
that ‘when in sea-side apartments, 
previously to his ultimate promotion, 
a friend having called on him, and 
asking whether General Blank was : : . 
at home, his landlady, indignant at SS he | 
her lodger’s being deprived of any “Ai; 





stress calculated to correct the offender, “ Major-General 


Blank is hout, sir.” 
O 
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My supposed “ General” gives me the idea of a man 
long accustomed to command, and not broken in to de- 
pendence on others; and I fear to humiliate him by any 
implied perception of the failure of his powers, so with- 
hold my hesitating hand, mentally reverting to an in- 
valuable page in that wonderful volume which abounds 
in practical lessons of life—Gil Blas—and remembering 
how that novice’s naif honesty was recompensed by his 
inconsistent master the Archbishop of Granada; nor 
am I unmindful of an equally instructive if perhaps 
less familiar anecdote, in the life of Lord Brougham, 
who having inadvertently dropped his hat while reading 
a letter of introduction presented to him as he was on 
the point of going out, by a young gentleman, the Jatter 
rushed to pick it up and offerit tohim. This unfortunate 
act of intended politeness was, however, by no means 
appreciated by the noble lord, who received it very resent- 
fully, and it cost the young aspirant pretty dear, for his 
lordship bowed him out and never more did the expectant 
youth hear anything of him. Lord Brougham, it seems, 
had not learned to grow old gracefully, and did not relish 
forestalling the moment when he should be no longer able 
to pick up his own hat; but then you know he had 
a reputation for grumpiness: witness Sydney Smith’s 
characteristic remark when he saw him driving in the 
carriage which had his cypher on the panel, “‘ There goes 
Lord Brougham’s carriage with a great ‘ B’ outside and 
a great wasp inside.” By way of parenthesis I may men- 
tion here as good a story, of which this reminds me, 
though of a minor wit, of whom, one day, an M.D. asked 
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what he thought of his new carriage which he had had 
painted yellow. 

“Well, I thought,” was the reply, “that it looked very 
much like a mustard-pot with the spoon in it.” 

To return, there is an infinite art in being polite with- 
out being officious, and we should do well to consider 
Talleyrand’s moral sedative, freely employed by that 
innate tacticlan to calm down the unreflecting enthu- 
siasm which led away the promotion-seekers of his day: 
“ Pas de xéle, Messteurs ; surtout, pas de xéle.” 

The fact is that in all the circumstances of life in which 
we have to deal with others, the grand secret 1s tact: nor 
is it too much to qualify it as the most valuable personal 
attribute we can cultivate; not merely for the advan- 
tages it gives us and for that general success which can 
never be attained without it, but for our own self-respect in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men ; and yet how utterly 
neglected is its acquisition in every code of education. 

With some, tact seems to be an inherent qualification 
of their nature—a cradle-gift the most precious a fairy- 
godmother can bestow on new-born humanity of either 
sex; but in those who lack it not altogether, or in whom 
it is latent, surely it can be instilled and fostered in the 
one case, and developed in the other. Itis a great science 
to know exactly how to comport oneself in all circum- 
stances and on all occasions: a man of the world is at 
once recognised by his manifestation of savoir-vivre, 
acquired in his familiar intercourse with society: when 
we see a man neatly extricate himself from a difficulty 
in which he is placed for the first time in his life, we 
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cannot help entertaining a favourable opinion of the 
training which has given him this social presence of mind ; 
and history has not disdained to record instances in which 
such acts have been the starting-point of the fortunes 
of men who have finally attained the highest human 
roal. ty ie | 

If Sir Walter Raleigh won the favour of Queen Eliza- 
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beth by that happy alacrity of thought, which whispered to 
him to sacrifice his velvet mantle in the royal service, and 
by its means obtained the coveted notice of his sovereign, 
French history records an occasion on which the approval 
and esteem of the Grand Monarque were gained by that 
Ambassador, who, on the King’s making way (out of 
courtesy to the female sovereign he represented) for him 
to enter first the royal carriage, did not hesitate to respond 
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to the implied command, accompanying the act with the 
subtle remark, “ Sire, ze vous obés.’ ‘Numberless other 
traits of this kind are on record; but while speaking 
of this Envoy, I may as well relate another and equally 
characteristic trait I have read of him, which seems to 
demonstrate that besides being a finished courtier he was 
a very original metaphysician and philosopher. Reflecting 
on the grand mystery of creation, he declared “ the con- 
ception to be so majestic that it could only have emanated 
from a Divine source, and that a God alone could have 
designed it; ut,” he quaintly added, “it has since got 
into such a terrible muddle that one can only suppose 
He must have died in the middle of His work, and that 
the devil seized on the opportunity and finished it.” - 

But we are forgetting the old General whom we left 
making his way to the door, where he now stands very 
prudently hesitating to put his foot on the step till the 
vehicle has stopped; mirabile dictu, the conductor watches 
and does not hurry him; conductors, as a rule, are not 
refined, nor generally given to the exhibition of much 
politeness or consideration; perhaps they possess both, 
but consider it more convenient to repress all demonstra- 
tion of feeling: on this occasion the sight of the noble form 
reduced to move with feeble steps, and the white locks on 
that bowed head, seems to touch whatever substitute for a 
heart there may be beating under that greasy waistcoat ; 
the conductor therefore, tamed for the moment, gener- 
ously and disinterestedly proffers his coat-sleeve, banister- 
fashion, quite like a gentleman’s servant; he may once 
have passed through that phase, and it may be the uncon- 
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scious recurrence of anold habit : as the General retires he 
remarks, looking after him— | 

“That’s a rale gent, that is, maybe a horficer; anyways 
there ain’t nothink one-orse about 71m, there ain’t:” but 
omnibus servants, being at the service of the public, can’t 
afford to indulge in over-politeness, and we drive on 
leaving the venerable passenger standing forlorn, help- 
less, and bewildered in the middle of the road at the 
mercy of any cab, carriage, or cart that may happen to 
want the spot he occupies. I watch him with interest, 
as he timidly crosses the stones looking warily each way 
the while, and it is with considerable satisfaction I see 
that fine martial but now infirm figure securely across the 
kerb. 

“He’s safe for this time,” I say to myself with a sigh 
of relief, as he walks steadily on, while two stout elderly 
women make their way past me and settle themselves 
into their places—women of the Gamp and Harris type, 
and garrulous accordingly, One of them must have been 
in the midst of relating a personal experience to the other, 
for she immediately resumed it— 

“Well, where was I?” said she, trying to collect her 
scattered senses,—“ Ah, I remember now, I was a saying 
as when my sister 7Arriet (who was own maid to Lady 
Caroline Lamb) ’ad left ’er ladyship’s service, she and me 
we set up business as milliners under er ladyship’s patron- 
age. Well, you see, as we was ‘ard at work hall the week, 
we hindulged ourselves a bit on Sundays; so one Sunday 
I’d got a novel.as I was reading, and I sat myself down 
in a harmchair by the fire after breakfast, to go hon with 
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it, for it was that hinteresting I couldn’t ’a put it down for 
the life of me—so ’Arriet she says to me—‘ Sairey,’ savs 
she, ‘d’you know the time? because I think we ought 
to be gettin’ ready for church.’ ‘Hall right,’ I says, 
“hall in good time,’ and I went on a reading. Presently 





she goes at it again; ‘ Sairey, I’m dressed, and ’ere’s your 
things, ’adn’t you better be putting on ’em hon ?’ for she’d 
been a fidgettin’ about for the last hour. ‘ Oh bother,’ I 
says, ‘if you’re ready, you can go, don’t stop for me.’ 
‘What!’ she screams out, ‘ you don’t mean you’re agoin’ 
to give up your church, this blessed Sunday ? ’ 
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““What’s that to you?’ says I, angry at the hinter- 
ruption, ‘my soul’s my own; [I shall go to church when 
I choose and I shall stay away when I choose, it hain’t 
nothink to nobody, and if I don’t go to-day, it'll be all 
along o” your teasin’ of me about it—there !’ 

“But the reel fact was, I was so taken hup with that 
book, for I’d just got to where the young lady ‘adn’t met 
her lover and was on the point of taking poison, and I 
couldn’t have left her in that there pickle, no, not for 
nothing; so off went *Arriet, not a bit pleased, and I sat 
there, not exactly enjoying my book, ’cos it did go a bit 
again my conscience, but I went on a readin’ all the same 
till I yeared the clock go twelve, and then a course it were 
too late to think about it. By-and-by in comes ’Arriet 
from church; she was hall right again now, and the fust 
thing she says to me was— | 

“<Q Sairey, you will be sorry you didn’t come to 
church ; there was a lady sat in the pew before me, as 
‘ad on such a love of a bonnet! the very thing we want 
for Lady Caroline. It was made of a rich Genoa velvet, 
deep crimson, and the shape quite noo, just over from 
Paris, I’7]] be bound—and the trimmins! Oh dear, they was 
beautiful ; I noo I shouldn’t remember ’*em, so I madea 
sketch of the whole thing in the fly-leaf of my prayer- 
book ; see, there was a whirligig here and a fizzigig there, 
and a piping round the hedge, and a bow with hends at 
top, and on one side a feather, and on the hother a flower, 
and the tootonsomble was perfect; I do wish you could ’a 
seen it, not but what this is quite correck, for I looked 
well hat it hall the time.’ | 
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“T waited quite patient till she got to the hend, and then 
I says quite grave—‘ Now, ’Arriet,’ says I, ‘ you was 
very hangry with me becos I wouldn’t go to church, and 
thought me very wicked, but I should like you to tell me 
which you honestly think is wusser, me a sitting at ?ome 
a readin’ a good moral book, or you agoin’ to church and 
seemin to be sayin’ your prayers, while all the time you're 
sketchin’ a velvet bonnet and trimmins on the fly-leaf of 
your prayer-book?’*” And then I stopped, and looked at 
her like this; and the old woman illustrated it by striking 
an attitude into which she threw a good deal of frown. 

“* And what did she say? ” 
asked the other party who y, 
had (like myself) listened aN \S 
with great attention. \\ 

“She said,” replied the 
first speaker—‘ Sairey,’ says 
she, ‘I stands corrected,’ 

“Well,” replied the lis- 
tener, when the narrator had 





arrived at this consummation, ‘‘ I’m not at all sure ’Arriet 
wasn’t right; I’old with goin’ to church even if you don't 
attend all the time; there’s a deal done by hexample, and 
if we all stayed at home and read moral books, why there 
’d be nobody in the churches but the parson and the 
clurk.” 

I can’t say how much further this theme would have 
been pursued, nor with what result, for just at that moment 
a sudden vibration—yea, something more than a vibration 
—=startled us all with a common terror, which soon began 
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to be variously expressed on the countenances, as well as 
by the voices of the patients, as we were subjected to the 
bump—thump—clatter—scramble—and final crash of 
something, we knew not what; but, as it is natural, 
especially in such a case, to take omne ignotum pro terribilt, 
the disturbance appeared considerably more serious than 
it proved. The ejaculations all round were characteristic 
of the individuals. ‘Let us pray,” said the scripture- 
reader in the corner, thinking himself as in duty bound 
to improve the occasion, and on hearing the stout lady 
shrieking out in accents of despair and Yankeeism—* Oh 
my! oh my! Whar dz we all be gwine to?” he calmly 
remarked in the same spirit— 

“Madam, that will depend entirely on the life you’ve 


been leading :” 


while Sairey observed complacently to 
her friend, “ Ah! we was talking about church.” But there 
was too much confusion for discourse or we should prob- 
ably have had an improvised sermon upon this theme on 
the spot. A scream here, a shout there, “ Mussy on us!” 
from one old woman, “The Lord save us!” from an- 
other, simultaneously uttered amid hysterical sobs, indi- 
cative of consternation and confusion (the whole got up 
in an incredibly short time), made it difficult to ascertain 
what really had happened to try the nerves of some and 
the tempers of others. Yet now the vehicle was at a 
complete standstill, and moreover in an upright position, 
it became obvious that in spite of the noise, nothing very 
serious could have happened. 

Of course there was a crowd at once. It 1s surprising 


with what rapidity a collection of idle, curious, useless and 
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encumbering individuals will contrive to assemble on the 
slightest provocation in a London thoroughfare. In this 
case they all seemed terribly disappointed that there was 
nothing to detain them— 


2??? exclaims one near 


*“*Old yer row in there, will yer 
the door, which was completely surrounded. ‘‘ What 
yer got to make such a kick-up about, and nothink arter 
all but a ‘orse down?” vociferates another. An Irish 
“‘coster ” more gallant, appeared touched with sympathy 
for the fat old woman who was struggling with her 
bundles and umbrella at the door. 

“Will I help yer down, Missis?” he says, “I recognise 
yer feelin’s.” 

“"Elp me down? In course that’s what I want,” she 
replied ; but he was roughly pushed away before he could 
get at the handle of the door, so that, blocking up the 
window, she continued to exclaim— 

“Let me hout, let me hout, I say; ’ere, conductor, 


!* then an octave higher, and with a distinct 


conductor 
elevation of voice in the last syllable, ““ Conduc—tor !— 
W here’s that villain gone?” 

““Why, he’s a seein’ arter the ’orse, you needn't to 
stir ; it’s hall right,” interposed one of those officious (but 
not to be despised) fellows who always seem to know 
what to do and generally form an element in a 
London accident, and he was about right. Of course 
the sudden shock could not but startle us all, unprepared 
as we were for it; but why, I asked myself, unprepared ? 
How is it that, instead of once 1n a way, these and 


similar accidents don’t happen every day and all day 
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long? I am an inveterate employer of omnibuses, and 
yet I may say that in the whole course of my acquaint- 
ance with those vehicles, I have never, with the exception 
of this and one previous occasion, experienced such an 
occurrence. | 
The horse, we find, has been flogeed up, and although 
somewhat shaky, poor wretch, is again on all fours, and 
now the conductor stands on his perch once more, and 
is attending to his own 
department very much 
as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 






| ““Charin’ Cross, lady, 

| . : 

| I think you said?” 
a he observes, addressing 


the Transatlantic pas- 
f (PR senger, who 1s still 
{Neat SA. eagerly seeking to de- 
.\ fA \ scend. | 

PENH B \ 7 “You'll be letting 
Ws me down this instant,” 
she reiterates, as she 
pushes her way with determination and tries to pass him. 

“Hullo, I say,” exclaims he, “this ‘ere won't do. 
Where’s yer fare, Missis?” 

“Fare, indeed! Wal,that du whipeverything! Fare! 
when you’d all but skedaddled us all into the next world! 
Fare!” she repeated, “‘ now that’s what I call big im- 
pident: guess wwfair’s more like it. Let me pass, I say.” 

“Come now,” urges the man, “none ’o that air, 
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you've no call tocomplain. You’d ’ad yourtwopennor’th 
afore the ’orse went down. ‘Charin’ Cross,’ you says, 
and I’ve brought yer to Charin’ Cross right and tight, 
and now you pay yer tuppence—or I'll give yer in 
charge,” he adds, bravely and conclusively, as by a singu- 
lar stroke of luck he spies a policeman close at hand. 
That unusual apparition seems to produce a wonderful 
effect; for, though not without further protest, the coin 
is ultimately handed over, and the ae departs, weakly 
vowing vengeance. 

At Charing Cross al] the passengers have alighted 
except myself, and an entirely new cargo has taken their 
relinquished seats. | 

“ How like life and its strange, weird changes!” I 
mentally exclaim. How often, alas, is it not the lot of 
man to look round and see a fresh set of beings forming 
the home of which he still remains the nucleus! 

Once that home circle was composed of father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, intermingled, perhaps, occasionally 
with cousins and school-fellows. 

Later on, not one of these remains; whither have they 
vanished ? 


‘¢ All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, and some—are dead!” 


but one solitary surviving life has been somehow 
spared and patched up, and the places once occupied 
around him by these dispersed ones have become the 
natural and familiar places of a second generation; 
instead of parents, brothers, sisters—are wife, sons, 
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daughters, and their cousins and school-fellows, usurping 
with the most unconscious complacency the relinquished 
privileges and possessions of those who preceded them ; 
but it is not for long—a few short years and these too 
have disappeared. He who was once a boy at that very 
hearth and had there become a man, has now graduated 
into a patriarch, but he still retains his place, and 
again looks on a new set of faces. His wife is in the 
erave, his children have left the paternal nest and 
have settled far away, and it is now his grandchildren 
who have replaced the preceding occupiers. And—so 
strangely adaptable is the human mind—he has been 
able tant lien que mal to reconstruct his life and recon- 
cile himself to these successive transmutations ; to survive 
the seasons of separation with their inroads of grief, 
which at the time he said—and thought—he should never 
vet over, and to accept the compensations he has found, 
or thinks he has found, as one act has followed another 
in the drama of his life. 

Is not the existence of man (“ For ever changing— 
unperceived the change”) like our journey in a public 
carriage? How many of those with whom we start 
remain beside us to its close? | 

The spot where the best days of my childhood were spent 
rises before me; what was “the village” then, 1s a large, 
busy, and important town now! I and mine knew and 
were known by every family who had a seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, by every respectable inhabitant in the place. 
What a change now! I am not a very old man, I 
assure you, and yet the last time I visited it (and it will 
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be the “‘ last,’ for I shall never have the heart to go there 
again)— 


. all, all were gone !— 
The old familiar faces 


haunted me like spectres, for not one was there to give me 
a welcome. Gone! all gone! and their places knew them 
no more; gone !—some to new homes, some to a life of 
joy and luxury, more to one of trials and sorrows among 
new surroundings—some to their long, last rest under 
the sod in the “auld kirkyard,” and I had not the 
courage to visit their graves, to read on the cold, moss- 
grown stone those names which I would fain still asso- 
clate with their living personality: Not one left 


“To call me by my own familiar Christian name!” 


to respond to that fond question which links us so 
closely with the lingering survivors of our youth—“ Do 
you remember?” 

I met a young fellow with a whip in his hand habited 
in a riding dress, and whistling to a dog which frisked 
about him, coming out of the gate of a house where a 
loving hospitality during many long and happy years, 
had made the very walls of that second home dear to 
me—dear, ay, ‘‘dear as remembered kisses after death.” 
I accosted him,—I couldn’t help it,—and I am sure there 
were tears in my voice (though he was probably too full 
of joyous youth to notice it) as I asked him with what 
courage I could command—* Is there any one of the 
name of Chamberlain living here?” ‘Chamberlain! ” 
he repeated, not as if he hadn't’ heard me, but as people 
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will when the word represents an utterly unknown 
quantity; ‘‘ Chamberlain !—well, no,” he didn’t think 
there was any one of that name in all Lambridge, and he 
passed on and threw his whip ahead for the dog to pick 
up; he didn’t care, of course not; why should he?—but 
to me those careless words were like a stab! No one of 
that name left! the very nomenclature had ceased to be 
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recognised, and yet the old house away down the drive, 
as I peered at it through the trees, stood there as of yore, 
looking so homelike, so inviting that the sight of it 
carried me back in imagination to my careless boyhood’s 
days and held me spell-bound to the spot, till I could 
almost make myself believe it was only last night I was 
careering along the old shining oak floor, in Sir Roger de 
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Coverley with Annie, sweet, beautiful little Annie, for my 
partner '—And where was she ?—I didn’t dare trust myself 
to ask any more questions ; for when I[ came to think of 
it I knew that that Annie, my seventeen-year-old Annie, 
must have faded out of the page of existence for ever,— 
lost and vanished 


Among the dreams of the days that were ! 


and that if that personality still survived she would be 
wholly unrecognisable in the staid, elderly matron whose 
silver bands would never recall my little Annie’s golden 
curls; whose wrinkled forehead would form a ghastly 
contrast to her clear, smooth brow; whose dim, tear-worn 
eyes, no longer radiant with heaven’s own blue, must 
long since have lost their witchery along with the long, 
dark lashes which gave them such a soft expression when 
she blushed, as she often did, “at the praise of her own 
loveliness.” 

My memories of the loved companions of my youth 
came mingled with remembrances of some—ay, one in 
particular—for whom I entertained feelings of an altogether 
adverse nature, one who ventured to cast his shadow 
across my path and to come “ between me and what I 
(then) deemed my happiness.” I recall with compunction 
now the bitter hatred which took possession of my heart 
when I was told by an amiable friend that he presumed to 
share my admiration for my little Annie. I regret that 
hatred now (though I considered it justified at the time), 
because the poor fellow has long ceased to be, and I can- 
not maintain animosity beyond the grave, 
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“De mortuis nil nist bonus,” as that young gentleman 
observed who was always so very careful to be cor- 
rect in his citations :— | 

“ Num, sir, num,” whispered a friend. 

“ Ha, yes,” replied he complacently, “yes, I used to 
think so myself once, but I have since observed that the 
insurance offices always call it ‘ bonus, and they must be 
richt, you know.” 

As to my rival therefore—‘ Peace to his ashes.” I 
believe this zs correct, though they say that it stands 
quoted on Soyer’s tombstone ‘‘ Peas to his hashes,” and 
below it “Soyez tranquille.” 

I will no further pursue this harrowing retrospect of 
my past life. Retrospects must always be sad, are gene- 
rally unprofitable, and therefore carefully to be shunned: 
the mind is naturally given to form its judgment of by- 
gone events on the knowledge it has since acquired, 
and to indulge in the bitterest self-reproach for short- 
sightedness, for which it could in no possible way be 
responsible. ! 

I don’t think it would have occurred to me to address 
to Heaven that negative prayer of the royal sage, against 
poverty and riches alike ; mine would be “ Give me back 
my lost opportunities :— 


‘Oh for yesterdays to come !’— 


accompanied by the knowledge I now possess—know- 
ledge of the world, knowledge of attendant circum- 
stances, knowledge of myself.’ I wouldn’t be unreason- 
able enough to ask for knowledge of consequences, because 
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I think, with all those other knowledges, I ought to be able 
to bring that contingent myself. 

To self-tormentors who, when they have got into a mess, 
go mad over what they call their own folly, but what 
is really only want of these knowledges, I would say,— 

1. Never reproach yourself with any past act, provided 
you went to work conscientiously, and to the best of your 
judgment at the time. 

2. Never fret over a_ fait accomplz :—If it can be helped, 
help it: if it can’t be helped, forget it. 

“ Difficult!” of course it is; it is only to be done by 
a strong will—a strong and persevering will. I knowa 
touching story of a little child, whose pet canary was 
found dead in its cagé: when her judicious mother 
thought sufficient indulgence had been allowed to sensi- 
bility, she said tenderly, ‘‘ My dear child, you mustn't cry 
any more; your tears cannot bring the little bird back.” 

“No, mother dear,” answered the child through her 
sobs, “ Sybil knows it’s no use, but Sybil must cry.” The 
feeling is natural, but grown men and women have to 
fight nature. 

There are people who delight in 


Communing with the ghosts of their departed Joys. 


I don’t; to me 


Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 
while 
Sorrow’s remembrance is a sorrow still. 
But there’s no accounting for tastes; let each one take 
his pleasure where he can find it and hug his grievance 
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if he be so minded. Were I to dwell on these themes I 
should only become mournful and metaphysical, for I 
have often and often tried to think out what becomes of 
our past states and their deeds—of the living, breathing, 
palpable and (though only temporary) concrete phases 
of strength and activity, through which every created 
thing successively and insensibly glides in its passage 
through life—those tangible phases they seem to leave 
behind them at each stage, but which really melt into the 
next to be never again seen. 

You are called to a distant colony and leave behind 
you your child—a beautiful boy, innocent as the angels, 
and as perfect in form and colour as those pictured repre- 
sentations. You return some fifteen years later, and what 
do you find in place of the little loving, trustful infant 
whose image you have treasured in your heart ever since? 

There he stands :—no wonder you don’t know him, and 
ask impatiently what he does there: that mutinous, surly, 
headstrong young man taller than yourself, stronger than 
vou are now, bearded and cigarred, who has his own 
views of life and of you, and has already broken his 
mother’s heart—a spendthrift, a smoker, a drinker, a 
gambler—que sais je? a fellow who cares for no opinion, 
respects no law, holds nothing sacred. 

How is it possible those hardened, bloated, self-centred 
features can be the outcome of that fair, heavenly cherub- 
face you so well remember kissing through your mutual 
tears on that far-off day when you and he parted on that 
very spot! Whither has that material, and alas! too, 
that moral beauty gone ?—gone without leaving so much 
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as a trace behind! Has nothing of it remained? Alas! 
nothing: nothing that we can discern or discover; and 
behold, is not all life, as we look back upon it through the 
vista of years, with all the dear ones who moved about in 
it, “like a dream when one awaketh ” ? 

D’Israeli says, “I doubt whether a man be the same 
material being at fifty that he was at twenty-five;” and 
I doubt whether physiologists are not unanimous on that 
point. Are there not philosophers who would assert that 
the individual is moral/y not the same; and if he be not, 
what a vast field for casuistry the possibility opens up! 
How and at what period are we to determine his 
responsibility? Is he answerable at fifty for a crime 
committed at twenty-five, and for which he himself con- 
demns that younger self as if he were judging another 
man? 

When we hear him spoken of as “the man who com- 
mitted—say—a forgery, five and twenty years ago,” we 
ought perhaps to correct the speaker, and say, ‘* Nay, 
that wasn’t the man you see before you now, that was 
his former self, or rather one of his former selves.” It 
is hard to think this way of putting it would make no 
impression on the administrators of the law, and that he 
would get judged, condemned, and punished just the 
same as if he were what unphilosophical people would 
consider the very identical individual, and would shun 
as such! 

Again, does the ingenious and bizarre author we have 
just quoted, shrewdly remark—‘‘ Mankind are constantly 
starting at events they consider extraordinary, but a 
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philosopher acknowledges only one miracle—life.” And 
well he may, for who has yet ever satisfactorily accounted 
for its origin? Truly that is a comprehensive miracle, 
including every other; like the rod of Moses in its ser- 
pent shape swallowing up all the rods of the magicians: 
yet, however mysteriously, they were still there, though 
in another form— 


‘* 11 tempo tutto toglie e tutto da 
Oegni cosa si muta, nulla si annichila.” 


or more compendiously in English— 


All things are but altered, 
Nothing dies. .. . 


I must record here a curious illustration of the freaks of 
time, and though it is one of those which time must needs 
play every day, we don’t often stop to notice its contrasts 
and effects, for it is only juxtaposition that brings them 
into prominence. 

One day, in Paris, visiting at the house of the Pro- 
vencal novelist Marius Roux (pronounced according to 
Southern idiom, Rousse), I happened to notice on the 
wall of his salon a handsome gilt frame containing two 
life-size pictures of a boy and a girl each aged about four 
years. While I was examining them the nurse appeared 
bringing in his little daughter, in whom I[ immediately 
recognised the original of one of these portraits. Turning 
to Madame Roux, I asked whether the little one had a 
twin brother. 

“That little boy is not her brother,” replied she ; “ that 
is the portrait of my husband at four years old, and he 
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had our little girl painted at the same age in order to 
frame them side by side; but,” she added, “‘it is difficult 
to make her understand that that is ‘ papa,’ for she is 
always asking where that little boy is, and why she can- 
not have him for a play-fellow.” A mind of four years’ 
growth could hardly have a more puzzling problem to 
solve, and it would be a wise child indeed that recognised 
its own father under those circumstances. 

I could tell of an occasion when at a much more ad- 
vanced age (and not even after dinner), I myself got 
puzzled in a matter of personal identity, with much less 
excuse for the mistake. 

It happened thus: I was walking calmly down Bond 
Street one day, when I saw a Jady in mourning attire 
standing on the kerb, driving a hard little bargain with a 
Hansom cabman; the back of her pretty little crape 
mantle was towards me, and I had no sooner caught sight 
of that and a very neat little black-gloved hand holding a 
black silk parasol, than I recognised in all these accessories 
my young sister, to whom I thought it would be funny to 
give a harmless surprise; so stepping up to her, I put my 
hand slily round her waist, exclaiming at the same time— 

“ That'll do, my little dear, 1’// make the bargain; you 
jump in and I'll follow.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when ‘ my 
sister,’ turning her head, gave a sharp yell—so utterly 
unlike her!—but so, alas! was the face! If men ever 
screamed, I should certainly have scared the people as far 
off as S. Paul’s, so horrified was I. Shall I ever forget 
thattacer aisi sis 
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No, dear reader, not because it was so beautiful, but 
because It was so expressive—yes, expressive of fury, spite, 
indignation, and anything else of that kind you like 
to add. 

What did I do ?—well, that’s more than I can tell you, 
for I never knew. What, I! A steady, sedate, discreet 
old bachelor, proper to a degree, to have clasped a strange 
young woman’s waist, and called her “my little dear!” 
All I can tell you about it is that “‘ when I came to myself,” 
as the novelists say, I looked about and saw I had some- 
how or other got to Charing Cross, where I had no 
business whatever, and that I was still rushing madly on 
at a pace altogether inconsistent with dignity, and if I 
hadn’t happened to meet a friend who arrested my steps, 
I should probably be still pelting away to this hour. After 
that humiliating blunder I went about for months with my 
eyes on the ground, terrified every time I passed a woman 
in black, lest I should unwittingly hail more “sisters.” 

It is curious, though, how subjective all things are, and 
how the same act becomes highly inadmissible on some 
occasions, and yet, so to speak, absolutely obligatory on 
others. Being an unspliced fellow, I have of course con- 
stantly found myself in great requisition at social gather- 
ings, and have been perfectly well aware that men in my 
position have no business at balls, unless they choose to 
assume the character of cavalier; that in fact the lady 
of the house expects them to assist in “ keeping the ball 
going,” in other words to take their share of the dancing. 
Now dancing at the-present day means round-dancing, 
and round-dancing means clasping round the waist as 
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many young ladies.as you have a fancy to embrace: the 
only difference between that commission of the act and 
the reprehensible one of treating a “sister” in a similar 
way, being the omission of that lisping whisper which 
delicately breathes two names—(so delicately that each 
party only hears his and her own)—and is termed “ 
introduction.” After that brief ceremony is over, you 
may hug the girl as closely as you please—in the best, oh 
yes, the very best 
society—and nobody 
thinks any harm of it! 
Some years ago, 
when dancing was an 
amusement of a far 
milder character and 





English girls kept 
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much more respectful 
distance than now, I 
remember assisting at 
a ball where two 
sisters — rather fast 
girls—so fast indeed 
that they had got quite in advance of the age—ventured 
to trangress the ordinary bounds, and allowed their 
danseurs to considerably shorten the regulation distance. 

“Did you see the two Misses G last night?” said 
a friend to me the next morning: “they were quite a 
spectacle.” 


“ Ay,” said I, “they were—a pair of spectacles.” 
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Ah! We have gone on rapidly since those days, we 
have fully caught up the Misses G——— and apparently 
have not done going on yet. 

I have been told by an old friend of mine, a Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, long since dead, that he was at the 
opera the first time a ballet—then a new importation from 
France—was ever givenin London. The dresses of the per- 
formers were far less décolletées (both ways) in cut and far 
more draping in character than now, yet the moment the 
curtain rose there was something like a subdued murmur 
through the house ; but when the entrechats and pirouettes 
and other tours de force of the fair creatures displaced the 
length and breadth of the, even then, too scanty skirt, 
something more sibilant was heard, which went on in- 
creasing 1m vehemence until the management had no 
resource but to drop the curtain. 

The next opera-night, the audience had determined to 
again express their disapprobation if the offence were 
repeated ; but the manager probably had discovered that 
prudence was the better part of valour, and that 1t was to 
his interest to conform to public taste, so hems or tucks 
or whatever they are called had been “let down,” and 
the skirts fell fully @ mzyamle. The public was appeased, 
and those who are old enough to have sat under (or even 
over) Taglioni, Cerito, Ellsler, Carlotta Grisi, &c., will 
remember the modest proportions of the costumes worn 
by those queens of grace and elegance. 

And yet it was in days when public as well as private 
dancing was kept within these decorous limits, that Byron 
could find occasion to write his eloquent condemnation of 
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““The Waltz,” and that those terse and expressive lines 
could have appeared which I can remember well enough 
to cite, though the name of their author—a baronet—has 
escaped me: 


‘© What ! the girl that I love by another embraced ! 
The balm of her lip shall another man taste? 
Be touched in the whirl by another man’s knee, 
Shall her head be reclined on another than me! 
Sir, she’s yours—from the grape you have brushed the soft 
blue 
From the rosebud you’ve shaken the fresh morning dew, 
What you've touched, you may take. Pretty waltzer, Adieu ! ” 


What would these social critics have written now ? 
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WuitsT we have been pausing to moralise, the vehicle 
has also been pausing to collect not its thoughts but its 
passengers ; perhaps, but that is doubtful, to give the 
fallen horse a breathing moment. However, the places are 
now all full again, and I can’t help wondering why the 
English *bus-owners don’t more universally supply their 
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conductors with a compendious and significant little 
tablet inscribed with an English equivalent to the word 
‘complet,’ to notify to candidates for admission that 
they may spare themselves the trouble of applying, merely 
to learn from the lips of the conductor the somewhat 
equivocally expressed fact—‘“ I’m full hinside, I ham.” 
Among the new passengers I observe two, engaged in 
carrying on a sotto voce squabble, and perceive them to 
be a not ill-dressed couple—a couple, who in fact would 
be styled “respectable,” but 
whose scowling expression as iS 
they address each other 
betrays not only that they 
are not a man and woman 
of the world (for they have 
not acquired that difficult | 
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and concealing their feelings), but that they must be 
husband and wife, though I have observed brother and 
sister when they live together, also often lead what is 
termed a “cat and dog life.” On these occasions I cease 
to lament my bachelorhood and I say to myself it is 
perhaps after all “‘ good for man to be alone.” 

As the colloquy goes on, I wonder whether these two 
spiteful combatants ever did form a “ happy couple,” and 
I don’t think it altogether impossible, present appear- 
ances notwithstanding. They are probably the victims 
of that woeful mistake—a “‘love-match ;” remark, I 
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don’t speak from personal experience but from observation 
and also from the law reports, and it is thus that I know 
how frequently the romances of the Divorce-Court are 
the outcome of “ love-matches.” Take at a venture any 
one of those reported in to-day’s Times, and go back into 
the antecedents of the couple fighting tooth and nail, re- 
gardless of expense, and worse still, regardless of ex- 
posure, to get rid of each other, and ninety-nine to one 
you will find they began their matrimonial career by 
running away with each other, setting at defiance all 
authority—but that, of course—all advice, even the most 
disinterested, all entreaty, all filial affection, all prudence, 
all common sense !—Well indeed did Madame de Stael 
say, “ L’amour c’est un égoisme a deux!” so blind is 
Love, so tyrannical his power! 


** Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre 
Il le fut, il Vest, ou il le doit étre,” 


and what man, who has ever been the slave of the wily little 
vod whose treacherous steps approach us so pitifully and 
with such winning subtlety—“‘ Bpedos etui, un PoBncat” 
—that he suspects no harm,—can lay his hand on his heart 
and assert that he never uttered that modest prayer— 


‘‘Ye gods ! Annihilate all time and space 
And make two faithful lovers happy ” ? 


Why can’t men leave their future to be worked out by 
the Power which placed them where they are: their 
position may be a dreary one, but they only get into a 
worse mess by trying, as the servants (poor ignorant 
things !) say, to “ better” themselves, 
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Fyekais ) St .consillumsvis 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 
Conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris.” 


Valerius Maximus tells us that this was also the sentiment 
of Socrates, and undoubtedly of a great many other philo- 
sophers ; but Lord help us! what has Love to do with 
Philosophy? What has Love to say even to Experience? 
No. Depend upon it, whatever may be thought of the 
value of experience, it is about the most useless of all the 
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phases we have to go through: it 1s not only useless to 
others but it is useless to ourselves, and there is nothing 
more fallacious than the solace we fall back upon after 
we have felt the consequences of an act of folly, com- 
monly expressed thus—“ Well, I shall know better another 
time.” Who, I should like to hear, ever knew that 
‘ other time” to come, or if it did come, to come in such 
a way as to bring him the smallest chance of profiting by 
his former dearly-bought experience ? 
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Does any subsequent circumstance in our lives ever 
arise that bears any analogy to that “‘ time” before, when 
we thought it might prove “ useful” to us to have been 
so hard hit? The circumstances being changed, the 
cruelly learned lesson becomes inapplicable and therefore 
valueless. It seems to me man needs two lives, one to 
learn in, and the other to apply the teaching: as to the 
use Our experience may be of to others, why that is worse 
still. We may endorse the French proverb, “ L’expert- 
ence est un halit qui ne se fait que sur mesure,’ and so we 
must each purchase it for ourselves regardless of cost. We 
know that if each successive generation had the wisdom 
to profit by the mistakes of those that had preceded 
it we should end by knowing foo much; and there has 
apparently always been an unaccountable but persevering 
opposition to this. We have only to go back to the 
moral teaching of early literature whether sacred or pro- 
fane, to find how man’s eager aspirations after superior 
knowledge have been always checked as soon as it had 
reached a certain point; the angel with the flaming sword, 
whom it has alwavs been vain to resist, barring the way: 
something stronger than man’s will, which he 1s forced 
to acknowledge, though, like the wind (which bloweth 
where it listeth and the effects whereof we feel), the wisest 
of us cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth: 
the story of the tower of Babel, whether as narrated in 
the sacred page or unrolled in the imagery of the classic 
poet, teaches the same truth— Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further.” 

If in the former we are told *‘ The Lord scattered them 
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abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth, so that 
they left off to build the city,” in the latter we read words 
to the same effect : 


** Tum Pater Omnipotens, misso, perfregit Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit, subjecto Pelio, Ossam.” 


Let us not then be surprised that neither races nor indi- 
viduals are ever much the wiser for the mistakes of their 
predecessors; it isn’t so much that they won’t, but that 
they can’t, avoid the rock on which the ship sailing before 
them split: they don’t possess the capacity for elevating 
their race at that rapid rate, and so probably to the end 
of the world, the dwarf will go on refusing to perch on 
the giant's shoulder. How small is the progress we have 
really made towards discovering any of the secrets of 
Nature! and how often when we have flattered ourselves 
we had made a successful plunge, subsequent research has 
obliged us to admit it had been a miserable failure. 

But the machine is driving on, and voices, especially 
angry ones—till now subdued—have to be raised, so that 
I am compelled to hear more of the matrimonial squabble 
which this united, but also dis-united, couple are carrying 
on, than, in the heat of their irritation they perhaps sus- 
pect and than I at all intend, for of course I am not 
listening—oh, dear me, no; I wouldn’t do such a mean 
thing for the world; but I can’t help hearing when 
people pitch their voices in the tone of a town-crier though 
it be to discuss their private affairs. In fact these dis- 
putants are so oblivious of all but their dispute, that they 


have ceased to allow for the alternations and fluctuations 
Q 
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of noise produced whether by the jolting of our own 
vehicle “rolling o’er the stony streets,” or by the traffic 
that surrounds us ; so that words, and worse still, epithets, 
screeched out in a key intended to surmount the din of 
a Hansom rattling by, or a horse stumbling on the stones, 
do not become correspondingly modified as the obstruct- 
ing sound suddenly subsides. The result recalls a very 
good story of the conductor—not of an omnibus, but of 
an oratorio, who, exasperated at finding among his 
audience people barbarous enough to maintain conver- 
sation during the performance, determined to pay them 
off in their own coin. He consequently gave secret in- 
structions to his orchestra to come to a sudden and 
simultaneous standstill on reaching the climax of one of 
the sublimest passages of 
“The Creation.” The order 
was executed with consum- 
mate intelligence and also 
with consummate effect, for 
in that supreme moment 
when all who were listening 
were wrapped in thrilling 
awe at the overwhelming 





majesty of that grand pause 
which succeeds the crash of cymbals and kettledrums— 
“And there was .... . Licut ”’—the voice of one good 
old lady who had long been striving to top the instru- 
ments, was heard shouting to a deaf relative the interesting 
announcement, ‘‘ We always fry ours in lard.” 

Even thus did this provoked husband and yixenish 
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wife forget their manners and raise their organs—(not 
barrel ones, but that, [ am told, is the modern English 
for voices)—for the benefit of the company. 

‘Don’t deny it again, you know you did,” says the 
fair creature vituperatively—I suppose she once had been 
fair ! 

““T wouldn’t advise you to repeat that,” retorts the 
un-fair animal with a fiendish scowl intended to be digni- 
fied but proving only menacing: the wife, however, is 
hardened to such speeches and has become threat-proof. 

“Then hold your tongue and don’t aggravate me to 
it,’ she replies courageously. 

“Better not say too much about ‘ tongues’ and ‘ aggra- 
vation,” he answers with a vicious sneer, taking a mean 
advantage, but she is so callous it doesn’t strike home, 
for she contents herself with replying ina correspondingly 
taunting tone— | 

“7 daresay now you think that’ll shut me up, but 
(looking round) if I say no more here, you just wait a 
bit and I’ll give you the rest at home ””—the latter words 
in a lower key; for with a feminine tact which husbands 
can't be expected to possess, she has begun to perceive 
the awkwardness of the situation, and to consider herself 
already sufficiently compromised, but she gives him a 
final look full of carving-knives and pokers. I note that 
too, and feel gladder than before that I am not any one’s 
husband :—Dieu m’en garde. As they desire to be set 
down, we hear no more of the marital setting down, but 
can very well see that it will not remain very long sus- 
pended. Their departure opens to my view a young 
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woman—no, she is apparently a shop-girl, and must 
therefore be addressed as “ Miss,” and spoken of as a 
“voung lady,’—wearing a round hat which has the 
appearance of having got on to her head by mistake, for I 
can’t see that in any way it suits her age or class or figure or 
face. It is adorned, or shall I not rather say disfigured ?— 
but that is a question of taste—by a dead pigeon which lies 
helplessly on the brim, and must add very needlessly to 
the weight of this unbecoming head-gear; the taxider- 
mist has employed so little skill in “setting up” the 
feathered carcase that one 1s almost forced to suppose it 
must have become accidentally unhooked as the wearer 
entered some poulterer’s shop, and dropped on her 
head as she passed. What wz// women wear next? I 
have been told that among fashions announced as purely 
Parisian has been a black or coloured velvet bonnet 
“carni dune couvée de perdrix!”? A whole covey at 
once; but onions, mushrooms, and asses’ ears—ves, asses’ 
ears imitated in plush—have already had their day among 
bonnet trimmings. Punch had a joke upon the covetous 
cook when she saw her mistress go out in a “’at trimmed 
with ’arf a fesant,” but this was a very tame affair com- 
pared to what the miulliners are making their customers 
wear now. However, even the present style fails to 
rival the famous bonnet of Rowland Hill’s wife, to which 
that celebrated preacher amiably called the attention of 
his congregation as she entered the chapel— 

“ Here comes my wife with a chest of drawers on her 
head,” said he, interrupting his sermon: but this really 
was hyperbolical, you know, the fact being that the poor 
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woman, after vainly pleading for a few shillings to pur- 
chase a bonnet, was at last compelled to pawn a piece of 
furniture to obtain the required amount. 

The self-conscious air with which the “young lady” 
carries about her dead 
pigeon—not in the least as 
if it had been a pet, like 
Lesbia’s sparrow, in which 
ease I could have excused 
her—is almost too much 
for my gravity and I can- 
not make up my mind as 
to what she may be, if not 
errand-girl to some shop, 4 
for she is untidy in the, % 
extreme, with a splashed 





dress, half-laced boots and 
no gloves. I believe England is the only country which 
affords these equivocal specimens; it is impossible to 
conceive of such an object in any other, and yet in our 
metropolis, indeed in almost any large British town, such 
creatures swarm. In Paris, a girl of that class would 
wear a snow-white apron, and on her head a white cap, 
which would at least be consistent with the ungloved 
hands, and instead of a fantastic jacket made up of shoddy, 
cheap machine-braiding and gaudy beads, at a slop-shop, 
she would be wrapped in a black shawl, or a neat hand- 
kerchief crossed and pinned behind. How 1s it our lower 
classes are so utterly devoid of the simplest principles of 
good taste as to prefer cheap finery to plain and serviceable 
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attire comporting with their condition and occupation. 
You must excuse me, British public, you who invariably 
grumble individually at the practical failure of school-board 
education, which collectively you not only tolerate but 
countenance and tamely consent to pay for—you must 
excuse me, I say, if I fail to see any, much less any adequate- 
to-its-cost, Improvement in the moral tone and in the visible 
habits of the classes it professes to benefit. So far from 
this, we might well—too well—apply to this singularly 
fallacious system that most concise and suggestive obser- 
vation of Pope’s “ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
for if we needed a proof of it we might find it in the 
present attitude and condition of our lower classes, and 
in the effect produced on the population generally by the 
ridiculous over-estimate they have been led to form of 
their own attainments and personality. It is well known 
that there is no influence over the human mind stronger 
than the conviction of its own ignorance, as acquired 
from much learning :—the more we learn the less we seem 
to know, so immeasurable 1s the vista opened out to us 
in every department of knowledge when once we have 
fairly entered on its several roads; while a little super- 
ficial smattering can have and does have but one result, 
viz: to make us “ wise in our own conceit ”—a condi- 
tion Solomon declares to be more hopeless than that of 
a fool. 

It is obvious that the very costly machinery set in 
motion of late years under the delusive plea that it is to 
“educate ” (!) the lower classes can only result in giving 
them the ‘falsest possible ideas not only of everything 
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they are nominally set to learn, but also of themselves 
and of others, for while concentrating its efforts on mere 
cramming, it supplies no moral training and enforces no 
sense of social duties and obligations. Let any one, ever 
so prejudiced in favour of the modern idea of popular 
education—leaving instruction out of the question for 
the moment—read over calmly and honestly the Chris- 
tian catechumen’s “ Duty towards God” and “ Duty 
towards his Neighbour” in the simple, comprehensible, 
and comprehensive words of the Church-Catechism and 
ask himself whether there could possibly be any rule 
of life more admirably imagined or more excellently 
expressed: then let him further ask himself whether 
the new device of public education can be said to be 
in any way based upon those most commendable prin- 
ciples, and if not, by what others they have been 
replaced. Our relations with the modern British work- 
man and the modern British domestic are the most 
convincing answer to those who would learn the results 
of modern public education as it has hitherto been (mis)- 
conducted: but that lamentable national mistake is too 
serious a matter to admit of its being discussed here ; if 
therefore I dismiss the subject, it is not because there is 
nothing, but because there 1s a great deal too much, to be 
said upon the mischief it is working and the disastrous 
consequences it has, thus far, produced. 

A stylishly dressed woman has moved up so as to face 
me, and while mentally doubting whether the component 
items of her toilet are not juvenile enough to justify the 
old proverb that it is in vain to dress an old,ewe lamb- 
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fashion (thouch by the by mznt-sauce is a mighty auxiliary 
in such a case), my eye falls on and at the same time 
admires—for its ingenuity—the bright chestnut “ front ” 
she wears. It 1s a choice piece of workmanship, so 
naturally executed that I half doubt whether I should 
have recognised it as postiche but for an unlucky jolt 
which has revealed the fact, and along with it a very 
ugly place, chauve comme un genou as the French say, 
which lurks beneath it: that is, I admit, one objection 
to the carriage and pair of the people; it is not hung on 
Cee springs. 

I perceive the victim of this rough driving has just 
become conscious of the exposé, and while she is trying 
to readjust matters I generously look another way; I 
begin to think of my own capillary deficiencies, and to 
calculate how long it is likely to be before I shall want 
such an ornament myself. I will (confidentially) confess 
I have some time since reached the preliminary stage 
which obliges us to comb the 
few scattered locks we can 
collect in the vicinity, adroitly 
over the spot which lacks 
them altogether, and it is 
Ns perhaps becoming’ urgent 
A ‘to discover if corresponding 
~ “fronts” or rather “ backs ” 

are manufactured for men, 





and if so how they are ex- 
pected to keep them in their places. There is some 
excuse for wigs and toupees, they are useful as well as 
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ornamental, and on this account are more permissible than 
dyes, which I think betray a weak mind, and are always 
detectable, not only from the dead expression they cast over 
the locks they stain but because they spread one uniform 
hue over the whole mass, and this is not Nature’s wont. 

These contemplations of the infirmities of others 
naturally strike home, for I am not quite a fool and can 
not only perceive but admit that I am growing old, though 
I am constantly told how young I look. Now, do you 
know, I have met people who are stupid enough to be 
pleased and flattered and all that, when any one pays 
them, what I consider, the very bad compliment of telling 
them this: for myself, I hate it as I hate all that savours 
of bad taste, and what can be worse taste than to tell a 
man that he “looks voung;” why, what does such a 
remark mean if it mean anything at all? It can only 
be that the speaker takes him to be a great deal older 
than he says he looks, and therefore it is absolutely 
equivalent to telling him that he looks very old—a 
description of communication long since eliminated from 
polite as well as politic conversation. 

However, there must be many who rejoice in that 
consoling French proverb which declares that a man 
really is no older than he looks, and as for French women, 
why they think or try to think that they never grow old 
at all. “ On a beau dire, la femme a toujours vingt ans 
dans quelque coin de son cceeur,” writes one of their authors ; 
“Il y a des femmes qui restent toujours jeunes par le 
ceur,’ scribbles another; and from the memoirs of the 
time we are enabled to cite at least one living instance 
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of a Frenchwoman who, whether physically or morally, 
never grew old at all; for she not only drove one of her 
lovers to the desperation which ends in suicide, by re- 
vealing to him that she was his grandmother, but gave 
another (a certain duke) a rendezvous authorising him to 
pay her his addresses on her eightieth birthday, whence 
the well-known phrase “ Le lon billet qu’a la Chatre.” 

Diane de Poitiers, though before her in chronology, 
was but little behind Ninon de /Enclos in the preserva- 
tion of her youthfulness; indeed she remained so juvenile 
during two generations that after being the adorée of one 
monarch, she was considered by the son of that monarch 
young enough and charming enough to retain her situa- 
tion at court during the succeeding reign. She, however, 
pursued an original 7ég7me, rising very early in the morn- 
ing and after two hours in the saddle, followed by a bath, 
resorting again to her bed for breakfast, and also for some 
hours’ rest after it, which she employed in reading. It 
would be interesting to know what it was she read so 
assiduously in those days of limited light literature. 

Be all this as it may, I don’t disguise from you any 
more than from myself, my dear reader, that I am close 
upon that certain or, as Byron more correctly calls it, “ un- 
certain ” age which I contend is the one we ought to style 
l’éce ingrat, instead of applying that term to the chrysalis 
state of hobbledehoydon which, at least, has a coming 
time ; for, do what we will, owrs never seems to respond to 
our efforts to meet it and retard its advances. It may be 
termed the age at which Nature ungratefully refuses to 
let us do anything more for her; that is, without being 
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found out. You may dye, and you may pencil, and you 
may paint, and rouge, and powder, up toa certain moment 
(which unfortunately is the time when you not only don’t 
need these artificial touchings up, but would look far better 
without them), but alas! 
whenthe moment arrives at 
which you do need this ex- 
traneous supplementation, 
it has become not merely 
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attention to failings and 
deficiencies which it only betrays instead of masking. 

There is no harmony between what we are and what 
we do to improve (?) ourselves, and however carefully we 
go to work the “bout de Voreille” is sure to pierce 
through somewhere, and make us absurd as well as 
ghastly. Nature’s lines and tints are her own, and she 
has never delivered to any artist—not even to the 
ingenious (and, in a certain class, much employed) 
“artists in black eye”—the secret of imitating them 
successfully on the human subject. 

The conclusion, therefore, I have arrived at is that— 
even in the interest of good looks—to say nothing in 
deprecation of the moral weakness of resisting the inevit- 
able inroads of time and wear; it is far better to leave 
Nature alone and to grow old resignedly. As there is a 
beauty in childhood, a beauty in youth, and a beauty in 
maturity, so 1s there a beauty in old age; but each period, 
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to charm us, must be left intact and in the enjoyment 
of its own special characteristics ; for the moment these 
phases encroach on or interfere with each other, a false 
position is created, and the beauty peculiar to 1t evaporates 
as if by enchantment. Golden hair is beautiful on the 
head of a young maiden whose complexion and features 
correspond with it; the nearest approach to this divine 
hue that art seems able to make, 1s canary-colour ; that 
accessory, therefore (whether obtained by yellow dye or 
borrowed plumage), framing a face drawn and wrinkled 
by time, not only fails to be beautiful, but magnifies the 
defects it is intended to palliate, while the clumsy attempt 
only makes the wearer contemptible. But where’s the 
use of preaching against these weak-minded efforts to 
rejuvenate the aspect of the worn-out machine? who can 
hope to extinguish in his fellow-men the ruling passion 
strong in death? ‘ My hair will be white as long as I 
live,” said an old man to a friend of his own age, “and 
yours will be black as long as you dye.” Painting and 
patching once indulged in, are rarely abandoned, even at 


the last ; it is a human weakness of ancient date— 


‘And, Betty, give this other cheek a little red, 
One wouldn’t, sure, be ugly when one’s dead.” 


But even Death isn’t always allowed to have it quite all 
his own way. 

Some years ago, when in Vienna, I became acquainted 
for the first time with a custom prevalent there which must, 
I think, like so many that we ourselves tamely follow, have 
been started and kept up by a syndicate of undertakers, 
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who, no doubt, originally forced it on their employers; 
it 18 so easy to cite “Prince this” or “ Count that” or 
*“Grand-Duchess so-and-so” as having practised the 
thing, by way of setting it In vogue; and the public, 
always ready to ape the classes above or even upon its 
own level, adopts the suggestion without venturing to 
oppose or even to question it. 

It related to the treatment of the dead after the doctor’s 
work was accomplished and that of the croque-mort began, 
and consisted not only in foisting upon the bereaved and 
helpless survivors an elaborately shaped coffin of the 
most gorgeous make, lined with quilted satin, covered 
with the richest coloured silk velvets, and correspondingly 
decorated with costly gold or silver ornaments, but also in 
laying out the corpse to represent a sleeping beauty in a 
fairy palace. The chamber of death, shorn of its tender 
and touching solemnity, was converted into a floral hall, 
where the choicest exotics mingled with wax lights, gave 
it the aspect of a bridal bower; the corpse, in al] the ashy 
ghastliness of recent death, was made yet ghastlier by 
futile attempts to cheat the King of Terrors of the prey 
he already called his own. The face and hands (and, if 
of the fair sex, the throat, shoulders, and arms) were made 
up by artists skilled in this lugubrious work, with the 
help, if necessary, of wax, and painted in the softest and 
most blooming colours, such as the wearers had never 
possessed even in life: a rich white-lace embroidered veil 
thrown over these patched-up relics of humanity as they 
lay on their white satin couch helped to tone down the 
crudity of this barbarous incongruity ; and the undertaker, 
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callous to the horrors of such an outrage on good taste, 
and apparently unconscious of his presumptuous violation 
of the sacredness of death, looked on exultingly as the 
relations, neighbours, and friends came in and viewed the 
whited sepulchre, ignoring the festering charnel-house 
within. How the taste of any nation could have become 
so perverted as to submit to this degrading imposition, nor 
perceive its mockery of the most solemn phase under which 
Nature can appeal to us, passes my understanding. 

Is there in the whole world anything that so irresist- 
ibly touches us as the sublime pathos of Death? In its 
presence the most hardened are melted, and the strong 
man’s very soul is stirred so that he weeps like a little 
child, Thackeray well said that “a man is never more 
manly than when he is what is called unmanned,” and 
every woman will endorse the sentiment; but what be- 
comes of these emotions, so ennobling to our nature and 
sometimes so salutary to our moral being, in the presence 
of a dead lay-figure daubed and dressed up like a theatrical 
dummy? If this unseemly process be supposed to take 
away the normal terror of death by the sorry expedient 
of masking its reality, it imparts to it instead a new 
horror, from which one would expect all rightly trained 
minds instinctively to shrink. Rather than that the 
commercial spirit which has thus dared attempt to 
make capital of our holiest sentiments should invade the 
chamber of death in our own country, let us hope for the 
universal adoption of the law of cremation to baffle the 
machinations of this sacrilegious trade. 

The royal undertaker in Vienna, after showing me 
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over his gorgeous and ingenious “ properties,” informed 
me with the pride of an artiste that “when the Princess 
Marguerite was burnt to death and so disfigured as to be 
absolutely unrecognisable, he had with labour, patience, 
and the skilful employment of modelling tools, wax, 
paint, false hair, and the help of the latest photo taken 
of H.S.H., ‘restored’ her face, bust, arms, and hands 
with such perfection that to those who approached the 
flower-besprinkled bed, covered with lace and surrounded 
with wax-lights and perfumes, the young and beautiful 
Princess appeared to be sweetly reposing on the silken 
softness of her bridal couch.” 

In other words, no one would have believed that all they 
saw in that solemn hour was a hollow sham concealing 
the pitiably charred victim of a disastrous accident. 

As regards my bewigged fellow-traveller, whose arti- 
ficial thatch has carried us to the Austrian capital and 
back, [ am willing to allow that if unkind Nature had 
given her that of which it has been said that though 
“nobody wants it, yet when one has got it he wouldn’t 
part with it for the world,” viz., a bald head, she might 
be excused for covering it with somebody else’s hair; 
but in case these pages should fall into her hands, I 
strongly advise her to consult some clever mechanician 
as to the best mode of retaining it on the spot where it 
should seem toegrow. By the time I have finished all 
the reflections to which the faultiness of its fit has given 
rise, the lady has taken herself off, and a very handsomely 
dressed and be-bustled woman bustles in, followed by her 
daughter or perhaps niece—nay, I feel sure she is the 
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niece by several indications. In the first place the aunt 
(if aunt she be) is red-faced and not over-refined, while 
the niece (if niece) is of a pale, delicate complexion, and 
has what novelists term “chiselled features;” the tints 
are soft and harmonious, and the face possesses, now I 
come to look at it, many elements of beauty, 2.¢., as far 
as these are supplied by form and colour; and vet, to my 
surprise, it does not suggest any attractiveness. I question 
my own fastidiousness and ask what more could one’s eye 
reasonably expect. | 

I then remember a curious circumstance connected with 
this class of face; its beauties did not strike me at first 
sizht, neither did I discover them till I came to look for 
them; so this is the explanation: absence of thought, 
of mind, of culture— 


‘‘ We start—for soul is wanting there.” 


The skin is fair, clear, and even beautifully tinted, the 
hair golden, the eyes blue, the form of the face oval, the 
features delicate, but they betray no indication of intelli- 
gence, no sign of cultivation; no depth in the eyes, no 
refinement of feeling in the other features; no character in 
the chin, while the ears are large and prominent. The girl 
might be a parlour-maid, and although I can’t say she 1s 
absolutely “ vulgar,” yet I couldn’t fancy seeing her in a 
house of the upper class anywhere but atthe door. She is 
well dressed, and so is her “ aunt,” but for all that there is 
no grace in her attire, no cachet even about her sealskin 
coat! Her dress, a harmonious “arrangement in green 
and blue,” somewhat osé therefore, must have been chosen 
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for her, though probably not her gloves with their countless 
buttons! I tryto sum them up, but fail every time; before 
I have passed six I have lost my reckoning, and for aught 
I know there may be a dozen—“a baker’s dozen ”—on 
each arm. What a business it must be to get into these 
gloves! Poor Arthur Sketchley used to say “it was a 
cause for thankfulness that we were not centipedes, for 
it would be such dreadful work if we had to button on 
fifty pairs of boots every time we were about to take a 
walk,” yet we have gone out of our way to invent 
gloves with a score of buttons, after all our lives having 
found two, or three at the most, sufficient for all 
purposes. 

What follies people will commit in obedience to the 
autocratic tradesman, whose interest alone we are able: 
to trace in their adoption. | 





A jolly fellow sits near me perusing the columns of a 


daily paper: at length he observes to his wife— 
R 
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‘“‘ My dear, there’s been another dreadful railway acci- 
dent.” - 

“You don’t say so!” answers the wife. ‘“ Any lives 
lost?” » : 

‘Lives lost! I should think so; sixteen dead and 
thirty wounded.” 

“‘ How dreadful, to be sure! Wherever did it happen?” 

“ Somewhere near Bordeaux.” 

“ Bordeaux! why, that’s in France, ain’t it?” 

** Of course.” 

“Oh law! why didn’t you say so at first. That's all! 
and you to make such a fuss about it!” 

Do not we all thus, without knowing it, recognise the 
fact, ‘“‘ major, e longinquo, reverentia” ? 

As soon as the detail of locality was communicated, 
the woman expressed no more concern than if sixteen 
flies had been found drowned in the milk-pot and thirty- 
two more left struggling on an “all-alive-o”’ paper. 

To be honest, my own interest 1n the accident subsided 
considerably when I heard how far off it was and that 
the victims were not my own countrymen ; and yet—and 
yet—said I to myself, how unreflecting is such indiffer- 
ence! A human life is of much the same value in all 
civilised countries, and after all, every one of these 
sufferers has probably a circle of mourners around him ; 
be sure that even the convict who has just been hanged 
was someblody’s darling, strange as 1t may seem to the 
outside world, which sees in him only a dastardly and 
hateful criminal. 

Broken legs and arms, and fractured skulls, are just as 
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frightful to behold or to think of a thousand as they are 
a hundred miles off, and a mangled Frenchman is as 
much an object of sympathising pity as a demolished 
Englishman, though it has been ingeniously remarked 
that, of the one we say “‘7l est mort,” while of the other, 
*“he is mo more.” | 

Nevertheless two casualties occurring, one in a near, 
the other in a remote, locality, present themselves to 
our imagination under two entirely different aspects; so 
selfish are we, albeit unconsciously, that the proximity 
of a disaster mainly touches us by the implied possibility 
that it may in some way or other affect ourselves per- 
sonally; whereas if at a distance from us, whether as 
regards time or place, we can shut it from our sight by 
interposing interests more immediate. 

We may hear of the death of one we love with com- 
parative composure, while to see him on his deathbed is 
an actuality adding to our grief a thousand tender details | 
which become ineffaceable memories in our hearts as long 
as our own lives shall endure : 


‘* Segnius irritant animos dimissa per aures 
Quam quce sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ” 





I once saw a photograph of a wretched dog under 
vivisection: I won’t describe the sickening effect of that 
spectacle; I will only say that if the oppositionists of 
that (I venture to think) inexcusable scientific amuse- 
ment were to disseminate these harrowing representations 
broadcast over the Jand, they would do more thereby to 
support their objections than by all the speeches that 
ever were made, reported, and published. 
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And now we are on that much-vexed subject, I am 
going to utter a sentiment at which I know beforehand 
all narrow-minded and illogical people will consider they 
ought to raise their spread palms and turn up the whites 
of their eyes. I am going to ask— 

(1.) Supposing that there be any validity in the excuse 
that vivisection must be practised in the interests of 
human nature, would not the experiment be much more 
valuable if made on a human subject ? 

(2.) If so, would it not be logical to take for the 
purpose those coarse, selfish, sensual, distusting brutes— 
(no, not brutes, brutes don’t get drunk and then become 
savage murderers)—demons, who, trusting to an ill-judged 
impunity, kick their wives to death, flay their children 
alive, and perpetrate horrors which it is only for silly 
pseudo-humanitarians to palliate: why not, I say, if in the 
interest of science and “humanity” vivisection must be, 
why not diminish crime by examples of vivisectionary 
punishment on men who have no feeling for others, 1n- 
stead of resorting to the cowardly expedient of torturing a 
defenceless and innocent animal, betraying his confidence, 
and ungratefully ignoring the affection which would lead 
him to save his master’s life at the expense of his own, 
and if his efforts failed, to die on that master’s grave. 

Why do we determine to sink the important fact that 
all convicts are volunteers? Do you think if your Pal- 
mers, Tropmanns, Pranzinis, &c. &c., knew for certain 
they would be vivisected, we should have a fiftieth part of 
the crimes we are daily horrified with now? And yet, as 
if crime were not sufficiently encouraged by our present 
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system of leniency, we hear, now, of the proposed abolition 
of the halter, and the substitution of some gentler form of 
capital punishment !—some anesthetic contrivance which 
shall secure to these heartless ruffians a blissful euthanasia ! 
Why not consult them themselves—poor dears !—suggest- 
ing the warm-bath and lancet process of classic memory 
as an alternative to the ignominy of the gallows. 

An article in a recent number of one of our first-class 
periodicals, after dwelling on the barbarity of a policeman 
who, having found a woman lying in the gutter badly 
hurt and a good deal the worse for liquor, took her off to 
the station without sending for a doctor, quotes Mr. 
Montagu Williams to the effect that “ Because men or 
women are drunk that is no reason for treating them like 
brutes !” ‘ 

May we not ask—what have gentle, innocent, service- 
able “ brutes” done that they should be treated like those 
repulsive objects, or rather as they ought to be treated if 
they got their deserts? 
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journey’s end. 


OnE by one all my fellow-travellers have dropped away, 
and I find myself sole occupant of the carriage. Once more 
as in life, so here; my turn to depart will come in due 
time, for “what are we but servants at will.” ~Mean- 
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while lacking any object of interest within, I turn to the 
street for entertainment, and my eye naturally falls on the 
pedestrians—not a very novel nor yet a very unusual 
sight to most people, though, strange as it may seem, it 
is to some. I realised this a few weeks ago, walking with 
a friend just arrived from the wilds of southern S. 
America, where he has passed the greater part of his life, 
and could not but be struck when he expressed the most 
childlike joy at the delight of strolling through the town, 
of feeling himself again among civilised fellow-creatures, 
and of being once more in presence of, for it could hardly 
be said even to be in sympathy with, human interests. 

I have thought over that state of mind a good deal 
since, though of course it is difficult to picture accurately 
to oneself what the effect of returning from such an exile 
must be; but I think I have, from that time, contem- 
plated the denizens of our streets with a different eye— 
in a less abstract sense, and their personalities seem to 
suggest to me ideas I never had about them before. 

As I look on them to-day, accordingly, I start from a 
new departure, and find myself studying their general 
demeanour no less than their distinctive peculiarities. 
My first exclamation is—How these fellows hurry along 
the pavement! Each one with his own preoccupied, 
purposeful mien, as if his whole soul were in the object, 
whatever it may be, that his mind is set on. By the by, 
how comes it that everybody has such important business 
on hand, and is so absorbed in it? There are no idlers 
here; the only loungers are those who have undertaken 
for hire to do other people’s business, and the hireling 
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dawdleth because he is an hireling. What is his master’s 
business to him? he neither knows its importance nor 
yet cares he if it be neglected. The boy who carries that 
fine middle-cut of salmon on which the gourmet (who 
took such pains to personally select it) is now feasting in 
anticipation, has set down his tray on the hot pavement, 
and the silvery scales glisten in the noonday sun, which 
is giving such picturesque and Schneider-like effect to 
the crimson section, half-veiled by delicate feathery 
sprays of bright-green fennel: the stupid uncultivated eye 
of the profane vulgar notes it not, so accustomed Is it to 
see the contents of those green wooden trays basking in 
the sun; while the conventional errand-boy, like the one 
we are watching to-day, plays his game at pitch and toss 
with the pastry-cook’s emissary, whose pies are becoming 
greasier and more greasy under the July temperature. 


‘‘ Alas! regardless of their crime, 
The little demons play ”— 


their vagaries excit- 
ing a sympathetic 
interest in the heart 
of that pale drug- 
gist’s lad — perhaps 
a future Baroneted 
M.D. who will one 
day clatter along in 
his carriage and pair, 





scaring other errand 
boys and prudently oblivious of his own shabby antece- 
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dents: just now he carries a basket of pill-boxes, phials, and 
packets of diluted poisons which are awaited with as much 
anxiety as if they really were capable of doing all the good 
the prescribing physician has made the patient believe! 
That belief may perhaps help the sick man, though the 
physic won’t. A great Physician told His patient honestly, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee ”—there was no medical hum- 
bug there ; just so the zazf patient who had been stetho- 
scoped declared, “he dzd feel better after that;” and it 
would seem there is nothing in the way of medicine people 
won't believe in: take, for example, the American lady 
whose favourite hymn was, “I would not live alway,” and 
yet “it 1s a well-known fact ”—1in the States—that during 
ten years she spent 2300 dollars in patent medicines! 

I am not going to say anything against the dawdling 
proclivities of that boy with the drugs, because I have no 
doubt (although he doesn’t slacken his pace with any 
such philanthropic intent) that his delay is an act—nay 
several acts—of mercy. I should even like to see that boy 
abscond with the “ Blister to be applied immediately,” 
the “ Mixture to be taken every two minutes,” 

AS a SPA ve the blue, blue pill, 

And the black, black draught in the morning.” 
Unfortunately, however hopelessly the urchin may object 
to “keep his hands from picking and stealing,” he may 
be quite safely trusted with that cargo. 

Shall we say the same or the reverse of the delay of 
those two young imps of telegraph boys who have just 
met and seem to have so much to say to each other as 
they stand there gossiping while each holds in his hand 
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the message that may mean life or death! What are to 
him the hieroglyphics he carries in that ominous salmon- 
coloured envelope, and so— 


‘* Gay, thoughtless wretch ! he whistles as he goes !” 


Now he is chivying his companion along the pave- 
ment, two steps back and one step forward, like the 
pilgrims in the annual “holy dance” at Echternach ; at 
last, one of them has accomplished the novel and original 
feat of knocking off the other’s cap, and the owner must 
of course go back to pick it up; the minutes are flying— 
minutes every second of which is being perhaps frantic- 
ally counted by some expectant watcher, till five of 
them seem magnified into fifty! Who can tell what 
nameless misery it is the purport of that message to 
relieve, or perhaps, alas, to confirm! or again, what 
may be the fatal consequences of protracting its arrival, 
and yet it 1s only a slip of paper enclosed in a salmon- 
coloured envelope, hundreds of which nowadays are 
reduced to the conveying 


of the most commonplace 
communications : — “ Have 


dinner ready by six, I have 
a box for the play ”’—or 
“Meet me at the Cn at 
seven,” and (when to the wife 
of his bosom) “I shan’t be 
home till late: N.B. Don’t 
sit up.” Bachelors all know what that means; so do a 





great many wives, and the rest suspect it. 


aad 
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My sympathies, just now, are all with the luckless 
destinataires of the delayed information those good-for- 
nothing lads are so thoughtlessly detaining, and I do my 
best to persuade myself that they are not of more serious 
import than those I have cited. 

The calm deliberation of that baker’s young man 
seated on his basket piled up with the nice crusty 
cottage-loaves, making rather a handy seat, but destined 
to be afterwards eaten by his master’s customers (I’m 
glad ’m not one of them), riles me as much as any- 
thing I have yet seen; time passes quickly enough 
for him as he gossips and flirts and laughs with black- 
eyed Soosan at the “haéry gate;” but plenty of loiterers 
of this class we may see all day long, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to whatever may be the task they have been 
paid to accomplish; grocers’ men and butchers’ boys, 
answerable for a good deal of swearing on the part of a 
justly-irritated cook, errand-boys, and messengers, ef 7d 
genus omne; yes, these are in no hurry, .. . but the 
others—the general public? Does it ever occur to any 
one to ask himself (or anybody else), why the world 1s 
always in such a desperate hurry? why, when we have 
any object 1n view we are always so eager to arrive at it? 
Some philosopher justly remarked on this inconsistency 
of human nature—that we are all, most illogically, 
anxious to shorten each period of our lives, and at the 
same time to prolong the whole which is composed 
of those periods! Very often the hurry we are in occa- 
sions a result the very reverse of what we intended: thus 
some people are in such a hurry to get over a crossing 
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that they forget to take into account the generous indul- 
gence the law allows to the legions of “‘ crawlers” that infest 
the streets—a veritable “ plague of flys ”’—cleverly dodg- 
ing the foot-passenger, so that he has no sooner edged his 
way, at imminent risk, past one, than he finds himself 
bewildered in the middle of the road with two more 
crossing each other, and if he survive this attack, there is 
a fourth obstructing his attempt to reach the opposite 
kerb; well, this being so, crossing is a work of time, 
and if he be in such haste that 
he cannot allow for it, he gets 
knocked down, is carried to 
the hospital, and supposing 
he ever recovers at all, he 
finds he has been much longer 
reaching home than if he had 
waited ten or even twelve 
seconds for the road to be 
sufficiently cleared. But for 
_ those guardian-angels in ceru- 
lean livery who watch over the 
lives of H.M.’s liege pedes- 
trians, the “ crawlers” would 
leave them no chance at all. 
It is not long since a noble 





Earl leaving his door was in 
such a hurry to be off that he couldnt wait for the 
cab one of his servants was gone to fetch, but must needs 
scamper off himself to call another, and ran so fast that 
(his heart being probably weak to begin with) he never 
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got to the place he was so eager to reach, for he fell 
down in the street and was carried back dead; in fact, 
he overreached himself altogether, for he had no idea, 
when he started, of going so far as that. 

It is very right and proper to use a due amount of 
diligence and activity on all occasions, but there is neither 
grace nor dignity, nor yet wisdom, nor prudence, in hurry. 
Festina lente was Swift’s motto, and though it may 
sound paradoxical it is well worth consideration and 
adoption, as being probably the swiftest way after all: 
there are many undertakings (besides matrimony) which 
we may plunge into in haste and repent of at leisure. 

I can tell you a funny story, however, which has for its 
basis matrimonial hurry, but I feel like the fellow who, 
telling an eye-opening tale, said to his listener—“ I don’t 
suppose you’ll believe it; I shouldn’t myself if I hadn’t 
seen it.”—* Ah, but,’ answered the other, “I didn’t see 
it, you know.” 

Well, I didn’t see this; but, like the ghost stories 
of which one somehow never does see the principals, I 
was told of it by a friend who had a friend who heard it 
from a brother of the undertaker; for there is an under- 
taker in the story, and, as you will see, he played no 
unimportant part in it. 

You must know then that there was a Flourishing 
publican, by name Hitchins, not that there was any hitch 
in his business, and if there had been, he would probably 
have known how to come to the scratch, for he contrived 
to heap upa large Fortune: now it came to pass that the 
publican (he may have been a sinner too for aught I 
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know), that the publican died, leaving a buxom widow, 
Fat, Fair, Forty, and Fortuned: there were more F’s than 
this in it (some people might consider there was a good 
deal of ef-frontery): the undertaker was one Frederick 
Frisby—Frisby and Father—and they lived at Finchley. 
Now the widow wasleft so well off that she determined to 
“do things ’ansome,” so she ordered a First-class Funeral 
with Feathers, Four horses to the hearse, and Four mourn- 
ing-coaches with Four horses each. As this Finery “ ran 
into money,” Frisby and Father thought they ought to 
make sure the widow could meet the cost, so “our Mr. 
Frisby ” went to the lawyers, F &F of Fibbing’s 
Inn Fields—a regular pair of Foxes I may remark by the 
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course he knew old 
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Facetious little way. Old F——, who had other Fish to 
Fry, stood before the Fire Fidgetting his Fingers as if 
he were washing his Fins in Fancy water, while Frisby 
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stood lost in thought, quite unaware that he was scratch- 
ing his head as Foolish Folks will when they Find some- 
thing difficult to Fork out. “ Do you know, Mr F ae 


3 





he said at last, “I’ve a great mind to go in for that 
Female.” | 
““Why not?” answered F , encouragingly ; “ do it 





cleverly, and no doubt you'll not Fail.” 
‘““That’s very Friendly of you, Mr, F 
might you exactly mean by ‘cleverly’ ?” 
“ Well,” answered F 
wink of his, “ I wouldn’t leave it too long.” 
“Too long! Eh? ... Why then, when do you think 
I might venture to . . . to pop the question?” 


- but what <<. ; 








with that well-known crafty 


“I should say the sooner the better; there’s other 
Fortune-hunters might have the same Fancy as you, you 
know.” 

“Well then,” says Frisby, “ I’ll do it at once.” 

““ At once!’ Why that’s rather sharp practice; the 
Fellow isn’t buried yet, is he? I should say, wait till 
after the Funeral and Feel your ground; you might be 
considered too Forward and get Flouted: but mind 
when you’ve got her, I shall expect to be asked to the 
wedding.” | 

Frisby went his way Feeling Frisky over the good advice, 
and wondering what “ Fee” F & F would expect 
over and above the invitation to the marriage-Feast. 

Next day, he was at the house of the deceased, and 
having gone up to the chamber of death, sent down a 
respectful message to Mrs. Hitchins as to whether she 
wouldn’t like to take one Fond look at the dear departed 
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before he screwed him down (report said that it wasn’t 
the first time the old man had been screwed); but let 
that pass, he was now tight in his coffin. 

Mrs. Hitchins returned word that she would Follow, 
and there she Found Frisby Fumbling beside the tressels, 
the coffin-lid in one hand, the sympathetic black-bordered 
pocket-handkerchief in the other, and False tears in his 
eyes (he had just Filched them from the water-jug). 

The Frail widow 
approached, looked 
in and gave a deep, 
deep sigh; Frisby. 
echoed it, and slowly 
wagged his head to 
aud Fro as he looked 
First at the corpse 
and then at the re- 
lict. 

“Mrs. ‘Itchins,” 
he said Falteringly, 





““vou're a-bearin’ of 
it beautiful! To think 
that such a Fascinatin’ one~as you should be left a 
Forlorn woman! but it won’t be for long, Mrs. ‘Itchins ; 
it can’t be for long. Mrs. *Itchins, it may seem Full soon 
to tell you ’ow I admires your Fortitood, and what I’d give 
to see you one day a-weepin’ beside my coffin . . . O no, 
I Forgot, I shan’t see that, but others might, and it’s a sight 
I should be proud of, it is.” . . . Then leaning the lid for 
convenience against the coffin, for it began to be rather 
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in the way, Frisby Flopped on one knee, and added, 
“ Fairest creature! wi// you marry me?” 

“Mr. Frisby, Mr. Frisby,” answered the Frail Fair one 
with a roseate Flush, ‘‘ you’re quite a pote, and it’s a 
pleasure to ear you talk like that . . . why ever didn’t 
you say all this before! . . . but it can’t be ’elped 
now: you’re too late! the Reverend Mr. Flatterby came 
to read conslayshuns to me yesterday, and he arst me 
First, and I . . . I’ve haccepted 7im!” 

Frisby, now Furious, went back to old F. and F. 
“"Ere’s a Fine mess you've got me into with your 
Foolish advice,’ said he. ‘Wait till the Funeral’s over,’ 
says you: I nooI should be too late, though I didn’t wait 
even for that, and I was. The parson he done it the 
day before, and I’m reg lar Floored!” 

But I am watching the ceaseless come and go, go and 
come, of those pedestrians crossing each other in the 
street. I have no doubt if we had the patience to count 
them, we should find the numbers of the comers corre- 
spond pretty evenly with those of the goers; but how 
happens it that the dwellers in the easterly direction find 
such imperative calls to be always rushing westwards, 
while, on the other hand, the westerners are ever speeding 
eastwards with corresponding eagerness, just as if a 
malicious Fate had amused herself by setting everybody 
down in the wrong place? Is it due to that strange 
“perversity of circumstances” which forms such an irritat- 
ingly obstacular element in our daily experience, or is it 
not also partly owing to that stranger perversity of our 


nature which is so apt to make us despise whatever is 
S 
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easy of attainment, and to set store by all that is out of 
our reach, when in fact there can be no real, but at 
best only a fancy, difference? People will often give them- 
selves and others an infinity of trouble to procure from 
distant countries. commodities which, if ever they come 
to inhabit those localities.and. to have them familiarly at 
hand, cease to be in any degree prized by them; and I 
believe many of us think twice as much of a physician or 
a dentist if he lives a long way off, and if 1t gives us a 
great deal of trouble to get to his house and a great deal 
more to get to see him when we are there. We have 
a way of believing that if an article of consumption costs 
money and labour to obtain, it must *‘do us good” 
in some mysterious way; thus venison and salmon are 
regarded by Londoners as food for the gods, whilst in the 
wilds of. Scotland, where during certain seasons people 
get a little too much of them, it was once, and still is 
perhaps, the custom for servants to stipulate that these 
dainties, which the cockney looks at from a distance 
with longing eyes, should be served on the kitchen table 
only so many times a month. 

A story on this subject which I have heard seems so 
apropos that I risk the possibility of your having also heard 
it before. If you have, you know, you needn’t read it. 

One of the Red-shield family dining one day at Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, his hostess remarked as the venison was 
served round, how strange it was that any one should be 
found who didn’t think mutton much better. 

“Ma tear lady,” answered the Baron—whose pro- 
nunciation was slightly... . well, slightly characteristic 
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— foolish peoplesh will always prefer that which is tear 
to that which is sheap.” And he was right,—punning 
apart,—the profane vulgar will always split on that rock 
called prestige, of which our Lord so sagely bid us beware 
when he averred that a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country; but we know very well the same prophet 
will be thought a good deal of in any other, especially if he 
do not make himself cheap by remaining too long in it. 

As we watch these busy men and women who fill the 
streets, we cannot help judging from their expression that 
each considers the particular errand on which he or she 
is bent, paramount to every other—the pivot on which 
everything that signifies revolves, just as one’s own 
dwelling always seems, no matter where situated, to be 
the centre of the town. 

What haste! what determination! what preoccupa- 
tion! what disregard of the whole world besides! and yet 
if any one of these businesses, larger or smaller, were to 
collapse, would it make one iota of difference to the world 
at large? In many cases would it make any difference to 
the parties themselves, and if it did, mightn’t it just as 
well happen to be the other way up? Might it not often 
prove to have been much better if they had left alone all 
the scheming and cutting and contriving to compass that 
particular object? Either way it can be but a question 
of time: most of us will be prepared to admit that there 
are few incidents in their past, which—however important 
they may have seemed at the time—have not, after a 
certain interval, lapsed into such utter indifference that 
we have come to wonder, not only why we were so eager 
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about them, but how we could ever have cared for them 
at all. This thought, however, suggests an analogy 
which we cannot contemplate without uneasiness: we 
see a child as inconsolable over a broken toy as we our- 
selves over a lost friend: the child survives his misfortune 
however, and in the next phase of his life would throw 
that toy into the fire if he found it: shall we ever arrive 
at a phase of existence so different from our present one, 
that if a lost and lamented friend were given us again, we 
should discover we no longer valued that friendship, once 
so priceless? Our heart replies, “The thing is impossible;” 
our reason answers, “If when we become a man we put 
away childish things, why should we not in like manner, 
when we become a spirit, put away human things?” 
Alas! if this be so, it 
will be a matter of indif- 
ference to us whether we 
recover or miss, in a 
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of the Saints” on a Sun- 
day afternoon, there was one in particular that I remember 
still: I am pretty sure it was the life of S. Philip Neri: to 
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the best of my recollection he was travelling one day through 
a forest when he was overtaken by a venerable old monk 
who, after saluting him, walked on by his side. I suppose 
they opened their conversation as usual with the state of 
the weather, and after that preliminary, the old fellow asked 
the lad what sort of a future he had in his mind’s eye. 

“Oh! I want to be a soldier, ” said the youth. 

“A soldier! Is that all?” 

“* Ah, yes, but I don’t mean to remain in the ranks, I 
hope I shall soon be promoted and become a captain.” 

“A captain! and after that?” 

“Well, you see, I shall be a colonel next.” 

“* Ay, and after that?” 

“Why shouldn’t I become a general?” 

“You have a noble ambition, my young friend, but 
surely you won't be content to stop there?” 

“Well, perhaps not; you know it has been often known 
that generals have ultimately become emperors. ... . I 
might become an emperor,” said the youth hesitatingly. 

“© Ah! to be sure; and after that?” 

‘“ Why,” . . . answered the lad with a sigh; “after 
that . . . I suppose I must die!” 

“ And after that 2?” said the monk, as he looked on the 
bright lad with an expression of mingled seriousness and 
compassion, for he hung his head and seemed quite un- 
prepared with an answer. They had reached a spot where 
two cross-roads met; the monk went his way, but the 
youth sat down on a stone to think, and the result of his 
thoughts was that all was vanity: he gave up the army 
and turned to religion: still his ambitious spirit survived, 
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though it was directed into a different channel, and he 
ended by founding a “congregation” which flourishes 
to this day, but even this won’t go on for ever, and 
After that ges iM 

Erasmus said in bis colloquies that “ despair throws a 
man into the army or the monastery.” 

I remember an occasion on which the sense of this 
reduction to nothingness, of considerations which at one 
time seem so vitally important, came forcibly home to 
me. One autumn evening while the sun was calmly 
setting in a crimson glow— 


“And not a breath crept through the rosy air ”— 


I found myself wandering in the rustic little churchyard 
of Rothay among the graves and the associations of the 
Lake-poets. I stood beside the burial-place of Words- 
worth, recalling the witty but not unbitter sarcasms of 


” “excursions, “ little boats,” &c., 


Byron on.“ waggoners, 
&c., picturing to myself the two poets of that day, only 
two skeletons in this! then I looked within the railed 
enclosure and counted, side by side, four flat, even stone 
slabs, all precisely similar, and all equally unpretentious 
—none higher nor lower than another, none broader nor 
narrower than another, none longer nor shorter than 
another, none greater nor less than another: no “ Siste 
Viator,’ no inscription, no epitaph, nor epigraphical 
appeal either adorned or disfigured the grey unruffled 
smoothness of their surface, and there was nothing there 
but that mute simplicity that addressed itself to, or 


arrested, the passer-by. These unobtrusive stones that lay 
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so peacefully and harmoniously alongside of each other 
were simply inscribed with the names, ages, and dates of 
birth and death respectively of ‘* William Wordsworth,” 
“Mary Wordsworth,” “Mary Quillinan,”’ ‘*‘ Edward 


P 


QOuillinan ;” and yet what a feud had the union of the 
two latter created between them and the two former 
when these four skeletons were dressed in their flesh, 
** After childhood’s winning ways, 
After care and blame and praise, 
Counsel asked and wisdom given, 
After mutual prayers to Heaven ; 
Child and parent” .... 
had become hopelessly estranged; animosity between them 
ran high; disobedience on one side, dissatisfaction on the 
other, displeasure leading to separation on both! ... 
and now? ... Why now they all four sleep here 
calmly, silently, passively, side by side, within a dozen 
square yards of ground, and I should like to know in 
what way it can matter to any one the value of one 
straw whom the daughter of William and Mary Words- 
worth married, or whether (as there are no descendants) 
she ever married at all. It is therefore evident that (at 
least as far as this world is concerned), if we only wait 
long enough, “ nothing signifies.” 
The battle of our life is brief, 


The alarm—the struggle— the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side ! 


Whether these things will signify or not in another world 
is another question. | 
Yet see with what entire contentment Régnier, recog- 
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nised by Henri IV. as one of the four ‘‘ mezlleurs esprits 
de son temps,” resigns himself to the “be all and end 
all”? of this life :—here is his epitaph written anticipatively 
by himself, 


** J’al vescu sans nul pensement 
Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loi naturelle, 

Et ne scay pourquoy la Mort 
A bien voulu songer a moy 
Qui n’ay jamais songé a elle.” 


In the same spirit, was “ Le Régent” wont to say (and 


to do it too) — 
*< Si la vie est un passage 
Sur ce passage au moins jetons des fleurs.” 


And what a contrast to Carlyle, whose philosophy 1s all 
the other way up: do any of you remember among many 
striking passages—striking and suggestive too—in his 
“Past and Present,” the following, where he deals with 
“Happiness,” pooh-poohing it altogether, though I have 
heard of a very simple rule for securing it, to wit: “ Go 
without your breakfast and lunch and afternoon tea, and 
when dinner-time comes, won’t you be happy”? 

However this 1s what Carlyle says:—‘* Happy! my 
brother! First of all what difference is it whether thou 
art happy or not? To-day becomes yesterday so fast. 
All to-morrows become yesterdays, and then there is 
no question whatever of happiness, but quite another 
question . .. OUR WORK. Behold that or the want of 
it remains for all times and all eternities.” 

Mind you, I don’t quote Carlyle because I admire his 
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character, but because he put forward in quaint and 
seizing language shrewd and subtle truths: he wrote like 
a philosopher, whether he lived like one, his candid 
biographer has fully enabled us to judge. That is a case 
of “Save me from my friends,” if you will. 

I am afraid, however, Carlyle is not absolutely singular 
in his inconsistency, and that there are others in the world 
(alas! I plead guilty myself) who fret over what they 
perfectly well know will not only turn out to be, but 
often actually are, the veriest trifles. 

W hat a great commander 1s he—beyond all names of 
greatness—not who knows how to command others, but 
who is able to command himself. If ever any rule of 
conduct deserved to be written, ay, caligraphed in letters 
of gold and hung perpetually before our eyes, it 1s this: 
under whatever provocation, 


NEVER LOSE YOUR TEMPER, 


“especially,” as Pitt is said to have shrewdly added, 
“ during business hours.” 

Won’t you confess, my dear friend and reader—just 
privately to me, you know—I won’t peach, because I am 
as weak on this point as you can possibly be—that you 
never feel so small, so humiliated, so contemptible, as the 
moment after you have been in a passion ?/—quite a short 
passion will do it, and the very next instant you see, not 
only how foolish you must look, but all the advantage 
you have thrown away by it: ... . but it is too late, 
you can’t unsay anything; and the worst is that half an 
hour later, you will go and do exactly the same thing 
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again, knowing all the folly of it. Shakespeare said, and 
has got much applause for saying 1t—‘* What a piece of 
work is man!” JI say, and shall very likely get no 
applause for saying it, and yet it 1s equally true— What 
a piece of contradiction is man!” 

It is bad enough to lose your patience with an equal, but 
to lose it with a child or a servant is forty-nine or fifty 
times worse. You have cut off all possibility of righting 
matters—so far as matters ever can be righted. All 
square-minded people are ready to acknowledge them- 
selves in the wrong; but how can you apologise to 
a child or a servant without putting yourself in a false 
position? They may have been guilty of an offence at 
which you were justly irritated, and it was your duty to 
make them understand that you did well to be angry; 
but not in that way, and now you have to condone their 
misconduct and put yourself in the wrong, orelse to leave 
them under the impression that you think it right to 
storm and rave and reciprocate loud words. It is a mess 
we ought not to get into, for we can’t hobble out again. 

But I think I must have digressed again and therefore 
recall my thoughts, and yours, to the empty omnibus, where, 
without knowing it, I have been all the time continuing 
to look out of window. The folks are still hurrying to and 
fro, and I begin to comprehend the farmer of untravelled 
memory, who, visiting London for the first time, stepped 
aside and stood up under a doorway waiting there patiently, 
hour after hour, to “let the crood go by.” 


—Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, atille 
Labitur ac labetur in omne volubilis cvum ! 
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which, you know, is only a figure of speech such as 
you may remember Tennyson has employed in his song 
of “ The Brook,” and the simile is good, though it would 
have been better without the *‘ but.” Mankind 4comes 
and goes,’’ it is true, while the river only “ goes: ” but if 
the river may be said to “ flow on for ever,” so may the 
human stream, for the fact is, neither the one nor the 
other really flows, as the “Bard of Night” has more 
truthfully, and perhaps not less poetically, pointed out. 


‘* Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook 
For ever changing, unperceived the change! 
In the same brook none ever bathed him twice, 
To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
We call the brook the same ; the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow, 
Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed 
And mingled with the sea.” ...... | 


The next consideration that strikes me is the average 
modern stature of these “men who come and go,” and 
the deterioration that seems to be taking place in the 
outward physique of the British race. We would not 
have them “8 feet 9” and weak in proportion, but surely 
there were not so many under-sized fellows to be seen 
in the streets thirty years ago, and it 1s humiliating to 
recognise as a fact that our national standard 1s so rapidly 
dwindling that a tall Englishman is now rather the- 
exception than the rule, and we no longer carry the day 
in this particular among European nations. 

I was out in what it is considered zsthetical to term “the 
cloaming,” one night some few years ago and crossing a 
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West-end Square, the lamps being as usual mighty few and 
far between, and of course dulled by a sort of akind of 
mist ; in short the light was quite sufficiently uncertain to 
have accounted for the adventure of that gentleman who— 


‘‘ Having gone to the station to wait for his sister, 
In the thick of the smoke and the fog he just missed her, 
And never found out his mistake . . . till he’d kissed her.” 


Of course any one who had never seen a London fog 
might think this was accidentally done for the purpose, 
but we smoke-ridden cockneys know better. Well, a 
little beyond me on the kerb, conveniently (not to say 
suspiciously) near an open area gate, stood a motionless 
scarlet object about 4 ft.6in. high. Pillar boxes were at 
that time of smaller dimensions than now, and I naturally 
took it for one. No such thing, however; just as I was 
going to put two letters and a newspaper into him, to my 
consternation it moved, and I discovered it to be a pocket- 
sample of our brave national defenders. He was at that 
moment, however, not only arm-less but also perfectly 
harmless, and in truth he was more afraid of me than I 
of him, for there could be no doubt his guilty conscience 
made him suspect I knew all about Sophonisba-Jane and 
the cold mutton and the policeman he was meanly rob- 
bing of his recognised privileges ! 

But Jet us go back to our pedestrians who have never 
ceased (collectively of course, but still), like the wandering 
Jew, walking on and on; yes, those twofold human 
streams, eternally crossing each other, never fail, never flag, 
their double source seems exhaustless; morning, noon, 
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and night itself, finds them still at it. An equal stream in 
each direction: wherever there 1s a channel cut, the irre- 
pressible current immediately pours into, andalong,it. If 
four streets, or five or six converge—a “‘seven dials””—there 
will always be just so many streams to fill them, not one 
will run dry! Open a new street anywhere you like, and 
it is forthwith filled with passengers; you needn’t wait to 
prove it: the human footstep will follow the track day 
after day, year after year. Come back in five, in ten 
years’ time, you might think you had never been away: 
whatever else may have changed, that ceaseless flow which 
has been going on ever since 1s still moving along. It 
has grown no older though your hair may have changed 
from gold to silver, though all the once “‘ brand new ” 
tenements round about have become grey and are crumb- 
ling: the stream you saw of yore consisted of individuals 
young, middle-aged, and old; it may be described in the 
same words now. They walk now just as they walked 
then; there is no alteration in their attitude, their 
rapidity, their apparent preoccupation, and certainly none 
in their mode of locomotion. And now I think of it, why 
do they walk? Why does any one walk? What first 
made him adopt the bipedal in preference to the quadru- 
pedal method of progression, for had this been main- 
tained it would have been so much more expeditious a 
movement and probably we should then have considered 
it fully as graceful. It 1s obviously the natural way of 
getting along. We need not cite the example of other 
animals, we have only to observe our own unconven- 
tionalised, unsophisticated babies. What child ever stood 
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up of its own accord and walked away on its behind 
feet? It is in accordance with all experience, all tra- 
dition that there was a time inthe history of each 
individual when he hadn’t an idea how to set about 
walking, tumbled down if any one put him up on his 
feet, and rolled about or resorted spontaneously (for no 
one ever taught him this) to the crawling expedient when 
he wanted to get from one place to another, and how 
quickly he could get along, that way, too! 

What now, if he had 
then been left to his own 
devices? . . ,.. Who 
taught him to walk, and 
why was he interfered 
with? Who taught his 
teacher, and the one who 





! taught the teacher and 
that teacher’s teacher, and so on all'the way back to.... 
we don’t know whom, nor even what? Not that I can 
see in the “germ” theory, however ingenious, any solu- 
tion or approach to a solution of the great enigma of 
creation; a self-existent “germ,” however simple its 
organisation, is fully as difficult of conception as a self- 
existent God, and the development-theory lays itself open 
to a great many questions which any fool might ask but 
which no wise man, however wise, could answer: and 
even if we admit the germ theory, it in no way helps to 
answer the question of questions—/What is the origin of 
Life? life in the abstract first, but also life in the 
countless applications of the word, | 
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_ It appears—see an article in Nature of April 14, 1881, 
entitled, “‘ The European Prehistoric Races,” signed A. H, 
Keane—that “in July last were discovered in a cave in 
the commune of Spy (Namur) two skeletons, a post 
mortem examination of which satisfies the writer that 
they belonged to a race of human beings who did walk 
on all fours.” “ The evidently angular position,” he says, 
“of the femur and tilia imply a non-erect or stooping 
attitude in standing and walking.” MHe supposes this to 
have been the form of the Paleolithic and pre-glacial 
race; there 1s therefore no reason why Adam should not 
have been built on the same model, and it is curious to 
reflect on how things would have turned out if no one had 
discovered the art of walking bi-pedally, or, having found 
it out, the discoverer had let the secret die with him. 

Ovid, in his account of the creation, appears to take for 
granted that man’s proficiency in stepping out dates from 
his remote beginning, and he is most circumstantial in 
his description, thus: 


** Os homini, sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus ;” 


but he cites no authority in support of this his hipsey- 
dicksey, nor do we see the fact stated anywhere else 
in accounts of man’s origin considered by some more 
orthodox. Man has been described as “created in the 
image of God,” but as we have no opportunity of know- 
ing what that image was, we are no nearer knowing what 
created man was originally like. | 

I remember dining many years ago with Professor 
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Adams of Cambridge, and somehow our talk went back 
to the early days of the historic world. The Professor’s 
idea of the first man was a very grand one. He argued 
that being in the very image of God he might fairly 
be allowed all the Miultonian endowments, moral and 
material, and his theory was that mankind had been 
cradually deteriorating ever since. 

I recollect replying that it was quite natural, with his 
patronymic, that such should be Azs opinion, but that did 
not prevent other theorists from believing that the human 
race had gone on improving ever since: the fact 
being that none of us know anything about the matter. 
However, to those who are attracted by the doctrine of 
development, it may be satisfactory to feel that that 
theory offers nothing antagonistic to the Mosaic account, 
which simply states that God created man, without 
entering into the mode of his creation or the length of 
the period (or ‘‘day”) occupied in producing him, 
which therefore, as 1t may have extended over a thousand 
or even ten thousand years, may have afforded sufficient 
opportunity for his gradual evolution from a jelly-fish or 
even a microbe. 

If development be a wonderful thing, so is walking; 
in fact what zs there that is not marvellously, bewilder- 
ingly wonderful from the moment we begin to think of 
it, to turn it inside out and examine it intzs ef in cute? 
A cute philosopher therefore treads on wonders every 
blessed moment of his life, because to him every object 
is a matter for reason and reflection, while the “ Peter 
Bells”? of the world, absorbed in their material cares and 
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interests and preoccupied de lodice paranda, are content 
to plod on with the vague consciousness that a certain 
season of the year will bring back on the river’s brim 
“the yellow primrose;” but what it is, and why it is 
there, is a question at once too simple and too compli- 
eated for their muddled and grovelling brain: at least 
this was so before man was a school-board-educated 
animal, and before the primrose was a political symbol ; 
mais nous avons changé tout cela, alas! 

A young lady, not very young but probably still on her 
promotion, is my next neighbour. On her Jap is a small 
pile of books; they are marked by the well-known red 
label of “The London Library ;” the topmost one lies 
open, and she has paused as if posed by some puzzle on 
the page before her. In my capacity of ‘‘observer” I 
consider it no indiscretion to glance over the lines which 
have had the effect of so completely abstracting their 
reader from the consciousness of sublunary things. 
Strange to say, I find it is a volume of Wordsworth. 
Now what can the tame, watery Lake-poet have written 
that could impress any young lady so powerfully? It is, 
I perceive, a short poem which I remember very well, 
and its first line is, “‘ What is life? ” 

The question undoubtedly is a suggestive though not a 
very original one, nor yet one very, unusual for a poet to 
ask, indeed many poets have asked it; but the subject is 
so vast aud so complex that the inquiry becomes toler- 
ably engrossing to a reflecting mind, especially if you 
really mean to answer it; hence, no doubt, the thought- 


ful attitude of my neighbour. If that be her intention, I 
T 
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wonder how she means to begin, and under what aspect 
she proposes to regard it; there are so many ways of 
reading that short word “life!” It expresses, beyond 
the primary, simple idea of vitality (which, however, is 
so complex), so many states and conditions; it is more 
puzzling than that protean word “box,’? which so 
spritelily escapes the patient foreign student of our lan- 
guage, although he is persuaded he has at last caught its 
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true signification, and has avidly seized on it in 
Aingleish boxe:” there is, however, this difference ; the 
multifarious significations of the word “life ” to which I 
allude, are neither philological nor etymological. Even 
when we have dismissed its broad meaning as applied to 
creation generally, as “too subtle to be defined, and only 
to be described by its phenomena,” we find it capable of 
qualifications severally associating it with contending 
ideas, the juxtaposition of which becomes extremely 
grotesque; for there is perhaps in all nature no nicer 
barrier than that which divides the sublime from the 
ridiculous. 

Life, recarded as that inexplicable wonder of wonders— 
vitality—must, I think, be admitted as common to all 
existing things, for who shall say at what phase of crea- 
tion it ceases? The microscopic rottfera, whose very 
existence is a new discovery, has, under the revelations of 
scientific instruments, been found to have not only life 
but instincts and volition; why should we not learn later 
on, that there is a pulse in stones, a heart perhaps in the 
flinty rock, intelligence in fire, and a conscience in the 
ocean? 
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Where does life stop? Shall we who cannot so much 
as comprehend it, presume to set even an ideal limit to 
its presence! 

“What is life?” Ah! what indeed zs life? Yes, 
many poets and philosophers have asked that bewildering 
question, but like that rival interrogation, ‘ What is 
truth?” not one of them has answered it to his own— 
still less to any other’s—satisfaction. 

Mostly these inguirers have seemed to treat it under 
one alone of its phases, social life generally, disregarding 
contingent modifications, and have answered or rather 
tried to answer that. 

Here is Schopenhauer’s idea of it. 

“The life of every individual,” he says, “if we survey it 
as a whole and in general, and lay stress on its most signi- 
ficant features only, is really always a tragedy, though 
examined in detail it may bear the character of a comedy.” 

Scarcely, if at all, less gloomy than the “ Apostle of 
pessimism” is Alfred de Vigny, who calls it— 


“Un accident sombre entre deux sommeils infinis,” 


an idea which Carlyle has also engendered, if he have not 
“ borrowed ”—thus: . .. . “ between these two silences 
occur all human sounds.” 

All of them make it out to be a solemn business, defying 
that dictum of the Talmud, ‘‘ The Spirit of God rests on 
man only in his gladsomeness.” Here is De Quincey talk- 


ing of * Life’s drear descent ;”’ and Lord Lytton saying— 


“This which we call dying is only ceaszng to die, 
The hard thing was to live,” &c. .... 
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‘Our births are but our deaths begun, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb.” 


Corneille and also Casimir Delavigne express the same 
idea in other words— 


‘* Chaque instant de la vie est un pas vers la mort.” 


Georges Sand takes a less morose view of life and thitiks 
we make it worse than it need be. . . . . “ Ne prenons 
nous pas,” she says, “‘ la vie, a rebours? ne nous jetons nous 
pas dans les mille dédales de la vie factice?” .... and 
no doubt she is so far right that although civilisation has 
of necessity placed us under artificial influences, and half 
the miseries under which we groan are pricks from what 
De Quincey calls “the cactus hedge of conventionality,” 
yet 1s conventionality a necessity of civilisation, and we 
have no power to escape its dictates. It is in its measure 
a necessity of any kind of community-life, and the very 
savages live under the trammels of a social tyranny of 
their own. 

On the other hand, conventionality has its advantages. 
I forget who it was who said, somewhat worldlily it is true, 
“Conventionality is a great comfort; people never know 
what you think.” 

Champfleury describes the ceaseless flow of life as if he 
saw it rolling on with mechanical inexorability. 

“Ni les regards supplhiants, ni les recards irrités n’ont 
le pouvoir d’accélerer ni de retarder le balancier de cuivre 
peu soucieux des passions humaines qui marque indif- 
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féremment morts, naissances, amours, amiti¢s, Joies, 
haines, duels, commerce, rendezvous, les grandes actions 
et les mis¢res navrantes, de ’?humanité.” 

I wonder whose 1s the following: 


** Man’s life contains a thousand springs, 
And ends if one goes wrong ; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings, 
Should keep in tune so long!” 


Nor do I remember where it was I once read, but the 
sentiment might be Voltaire’s: 

“Vivre est une maladie dont le sommeil nous soulage 
toutes les seize heurs; c’est un palliatif: la mort est le 
remede.”’ 

I know it was Sterling who said—with metaphors 
worthy of a cockney—‘ What is our present life but 
the dusky and wavering image of the future and /final, 
seen through the smoke of the past which for ever 
envelopes us?” This too is rather the reverse of cheer- 
ful, but is not so cloudy as 1t sounds. 

Tacitus employs the word agere to mean indiscrimin- 
ately to dive and to do, and that too is Carlyle’s appre- 
ciation. 

Byron writes :— 


“. . . «. did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours ’gainst years of life—say, would he name three 
score?” 


But I might go on burrowing in my memory till I had 
filled a dozen pages with more or less wise, more or less 
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poetical, more or less hazy conjectures; none of these 
worthies knew any more about the matter than we our- 
selves know: as Davenant says— 
‘* But ask not bodies doomed to die 
To what abode they go; 
Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 
It is not safe to know.” 

Probably man lacks that extra sense which would enable 
him to take it in: and indeed how can we be expected 
to prejudge anything? You might as well ask a critic 
for his opinion of a tragedy of which he has not yet 
seen the last act: it is only from the world that follows, 
that we can even comprehend the nature of this which 
has preceded it. They are complement and supplement 
to each other: as Crabbe Robinson once remarked to 
me—‘ If there isn’t another world, all I can say is, this 
one’s a decided failure.” 

But it was Wordsworth who started us on this voyage 
of discovery which brings us back to the feet of the old 
Greek philosophers. 


‘‘ Thus wisely spoke Athena’s wisest son, 
One thing we know, that nothing can be known.” 


And this is how Wordsworth puts it— 
‘What is life? It is a bubble 


Launched upon a stormy sea, 
Tossed upon the tide of trouble, 
Floating to Eternity.” 
I quote from memory, but I know what he says is 
very like that, and it has rather a taking ring about it, 
and isn’t untrue as far as that and the subsequent stanzas 
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zo; but that notion of life is very limited; it describes 
one view of it only—the life of man, and of that, one 
phase only—soczal life in a civilised and therefore artificial 
and mismanaged community. 

Now even this “social life” has many subdivisions ; 
there are public life and private life; active life and idle 
life; fast life and slow life; business life and fashionable 
life; town life and country life; high life and low life; 
life professional, commercial, official, and officious; and 
even that unphilosophical, selfish, degraded life as the 
viveur understands it: bubbles all, but bubbles of all 
degrees of inflation, all hues. Some mere soap-bubbles 
that gently, insensibly, burst without ever being so much 
as “‘ launched ;” some, tougher, more tenacious bubbles, 
that will bear a good deal of pressure before they burst, 
but even these burst at last. Poets generally, who have 
made a line out of the three words—‘“‘ What is life?” 
and have then written more lines to answer it, have 
confined themselves to the one variety Wordsworth has 
dealt with :— 

Pope wrote on behalf of Gay, deceased— 


** Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


And I remember some very impressive lines of the Spanish 
poet Espronceda, penned with that graceful simplicity of 
thought and freshness of conceit which so singularly 
characterise the writers of the Peninsula: 


*Oue es la vida? Un frenesi, 
Que es la vida? Un ilusion, 
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Una sombra, una ficcion: 
Y el mayor bien es pequena 
Y los suefios suefio son!” 


Which may be rendered thus, but it is difficult to hit off 
the originality of the original : 
‘¢ What is life? It is a madness. 
What is life? a mere illusion. 
Fleeting shadow, fond delusion, 
Shortlived joy that ends in sadness, 


Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.” 


Graceful and poetical, and true as any affirmation can be 
of a thing on which we have no hold, for while we con- 
template and examine it, it escapes us ; how unsatisfactory 
therefore! We talk of “life ” as we talk of the “ present ” 
time, and never perceive how impalpable and intangible 
are both; that in fact with scarcely a shake of the letters 
which form the words “ Now here” we have * No where.” 


As in the words of Persius— 


“|... Fugit hora, hoc quod loquor, indé est,” 


and of Boileau— 
‘< Le moment ou je parle est déja loin de moi.” 


Is not then life the most subtle of all our illusions? 
It escapes us every minute we live. We think of the 
present as if it existed. Where is it? At what period of 
our existence do we realise it? Why is it too vaporous 
for even imagination to hold it? During the first half of 
our existence we live in the future; at that stage 


‘“¢ Man never zs, but always zo e blest.” 
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During the second we live in the past, wandering on 


«¢. , . the solitary shore, 
Where all lies foundered that was ever dear.” 


Nombelie, the Spanish writer, has put it thus :-— 


‘*‘ La vida es una serie de acciones y de recuerdos, 
El hombre durante el primer periodo de su existencia, obra. 
Suo ultimos anos se formen de recuerdos, 
E] primer periodo es de pasion, el segundo de analisis,” 


Byron too has asked the unanswered and unanswerable 
question thus:— 


“Can this be death! then what zs life . . . or death?” 


but he takes the deeper view of the word “life; ” for the 
question occurs In the course of those thrilling and pathetic 
stanzas * in which, passing with an audacity which the 
genius of the author of Don Juan alone could justify, from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, he recounts the assassina- 
tion of the Italian officer in the streets of Ravenna. No 
one who ever read that grand and dramatic description 
is likely to forget it; but the outcome of this thought is 
(perhaps of necessity) disappointing, for after his earnest 
“ gaze ”?— 


* To try if he could wrench aught out of death 
Which could confirm or shake or make a faith ”— 


all he can arrive at 1s that 
sé . . it was all a mystery !” 


How often has all this been thought before .. . how often 
said! But has it ever been said more impressively ? 


* 36 e¢ seg. Cant V. Don Juan, 
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There is another phase of “life” we have not yet 
attacked—post-mortal life or life eternal; and how end- 
less have been the speculations upon that !— 

One question more than others all 
From thoughtful minds implores reply ; 


It is, as breathed from star to pall, 
What fate awaits us when we die? 


For the most part, human aspirations are directed to a 
spiritual existence and a surviving personal identity, 
while pantheistic minds seem, strangely enough, content 
with the prospect of an unconscious, impersonal, partici- 
pated existence vaguely and undistinguishably merged in 
a resuscitated creation. 

It is asserted that “‘ there is scarcely a tenet to be found 
in any creed which does not—at least in its germ—exist 
in the Hindu religion,” and among the Upanishads we 
find one which thus propounds the “ poor Indian’s” idea 
of future life, being according to the ancient Oriental 
philosophy neither more nor less than the ceaseless circu- 
lation of matter— 

** See dying vegetation life sustain, 
See life dissolving, vegetate again ; 
All forms that perish, other forms supply, 
By turns we catch the vital breath . . . and die! 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise and break—and to that sea return.” 


If in our future state we, the “‘ bubbles,” are to return to 
the “‘ sea*’—to live there, but only as confounded in its 
waters, we are virtually dissolved, dispersed, annihilated ; 
and to denominate this mere mixed, unindividualised 
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» is neither more nor less than an abuse 


existence “life, 
of language. 

The “untutored mind” of the Indian is, however, 
very far from being the only mind that accepts. and 
assimilates this view, and strange it is that whereas we 
were taught formerly that matter perished and spirit 
survived, it 1s now the: order of the day to believe the 
exact reverse. 

The Upanishads, from which I have quoted, are of 
course indited on vegetarian principles, and while I have 
vegetarianism in my pen 1 will remark on the strangely 
fervent enthusiasm of its devotees and the ingenious 
reasons they have ferreted out to justify and sustain it; 
though it would carry us too far away to detail and dis- 
cuss them here; indeed I should prefer had I space to 
record my own experience of the disastrous practical 
results [ have observed. But there is another craze in 
the way of diet to which I may allow myself a brief 
allusion, viz., that of the pisciarians, who contend that 
there is an intellectual advantage to be derived from 
living on the flesh of fish, recognised, they assert, by scien- 
tists (which?) as highly favourable to the nourishment of 


> so that men who think, read or 


the “cerebral tissue,’ 
write, should fortify their brains by confining their 
menu to food of the most fishy description. 

It seems to me that these good folks might be asked if 
they intend to cite as an illustration of their theory the 
mental exploits and intellectual superiority of fish-eating 
races who have surely tried the system long enough to be 


citable on such a question. What can they show us 
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among the Greenlanders and Laplanders, for instance, to 
encourage our belief in such a statement? 

Possibly their idea is that phosphorus ought to be good 
brain-food, but there is nothing, as yet, to show that 
human creatures can assimilate it to the enlargement 
and development of brain tissue; nor yet, if they could, 
that it would have any effect on their intelligence. I don’t 
pretend to be learned in skulls and their contents, though 
I confess the skull-eries of museums always have an 
interest for me; but I believe that the amount of intelli- 
gence in animals is estimated rather by the multiplicity 





of convolutions in, than by the weight of, the cerebral 
substance. 
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But the wheels that are carrying me have ceased to 
revolve, for the very good reason that the ’bus has arrived 
at its journey’s end, and if I had any doubt about it that 
is settled by the voice of the sluggard . . . . no, the voice 
of the conductor, who—used to my mental aberrations— 
jogs me with a not un-gentle “ere ye har, sir.” 

I admit that I am all there, and alight; and as I walk 
down the street homewards, I muse, among other things, 
on the component elements of a conductor and a con- 
ductor’s life. 
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Physiology of the Omnibus-conductor—lInfiuences of callings on character— 
Principles found in the Talmud—Doctors—And Lawyers—Shelters—A She- 
conductor—Eccentnicities of French character—French morals and French 
novels—Systems of collecting fares—The Paris Conductor—His ways— 
‘*Cabbages'’—A Conductor who married, confident he could live on that 
vegetable—Sobriety of omnibus-servants—The Bishop's coachman less sober 
—Risks of the Company—Tricks of Conductors—Vigilance of the Company 
—Discourtesies to the public— How visited by the Company—Hardships of 
the Conductor's lot—No tobacco, no Christmas-boxes, few tips—Monotony 
of his ‘‘calling’’—A ‘‘standing”’ grievance—Subjectivity of Time—Un- 
melodious noises—their effect—An illustration—Sam Lover—Charles Lever 
—John Parry—Genius—Some particulars of a Conductor’s daily tasks and 
habits — Temptations—Honesty—Anecdotes— Rivalries—Characteristics — 
the Conductor’s end, 


Ir the *bus-driver deserves to be physiologised, his com- 
panion and supplement the conductor 1s fairly entitled 
to be similarly investigated, and we may remark that 
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the class he represents is likewise composed of very 
many varieties. 

There appears to be a general idea that those who 
pursue the same calling must zpso facto be marked by 
the same characteristics ; even as among the Jews of old 
there was a prevalent assumption that all ass-drivers were 
rogues; all pigeon-breeders, liars; all camel - drivers, 
honest men, &c., while the Talmud considered all physi- 
clans as destined for hell. Medical-professors, however, 
we may remark in passing, would seem to have been 
among all nations the butt of more or less malicious 
sarcasm, and I am afraid that, as regards these latter, 
public opinion has not much changed, nor in this lawyer- 
ridden country do we scruple to hold a very uncompro- 
mising and very sweeping opinion also of Jawyers.. . 
and no wonder! 

Any one who frequents omnibuses, may very readily 
discern that there may have been considerable social 
inequality in the antecedents of *bus-conductors, and this 
fact undoubtedly tells upon their dealings with ourselves, 
so that we can hardly speak of them in an unsorted 
ageregate, though we, the public (entirely preoccupied 
with our own affairs and intent only on getting safely in 
and out of our vehicle) see in this functionary as we pass 
him, nothing more than a hoarse ; often coarse, biped, 
clothed in garments more or less the worse for weather, 
with a more or less indistinct vision of a badge some- 
where about him, and a vague idea of a clumsy leathern 
bag slung on somehow, containing his change. If he 
speak roughly, we pay him the compliment of taking it 
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as a matter of coarse(ness) which does not surprise us, for 
we are apt to prejudge “it his nature to;” if, on the 
other hand, his address be of a less ungentle type, we 
scarcely observe the difference, because everything about 
him is a matter of in-difference to us: as far as we are 
concerned he is a mere machine for receiving our fare if 
we have the exact sum handy, and for returning us the 
change if we have not. Nevertheless, if his contemporary 
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the cabman have a soul, it is presumable that he may 
lay claim to a similar possession, though no one seems to 
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have thought it worth while to establish the machinery 
of shelters, hot tea and buttered rolls, chops and bibles, 
steaks and tracts for the moral and spiritual benefit of the 
omnibus-conductor. True, omnibus-conductors would 
not have much opportunity for availing themselves 
whether of gospel or soup-kitchen privileges, if such 
had fallen to their moist and unreposeful lot ; still, an 
analogous contrivance might be imagined that would 
meet their needs and occasions, and exercise upon them 
its civilising influences. Let us hope that some benevo- 
lent and wealthy old lady, who either possesses no heirs 
or owning them, has any just (or unjust) cause for wish- 
ing to disappoint their covetous expectations, may take 
compassion on omnibus-conductors in their turn and 
institute some such palliation of their exposed condition, 
if only, to show they are not altogether overlooked 
in the catalogue of hardworked humanity. After all, 
the conductor’s work is really harder than that of the 
cab-driver, for while he gets about the same amount of 
drenching in wet, and of scorching in hot, weather, he 
has to maintain all day a much more fatiguing vigi- 
lance. The cabman, like bonus Homerus, can nod now 
and then, the conductor has to be always as wide awake 
as Jack Shepherd. As to the effects of rain, the proba- 
bilities are that in a climate like ours he ends by becom- 
ing amphibious, and we are surprised at the sympathising 
tone in which he often enquires whether “any gentleman 
will ride outside,” under a dripping sky, “to oblige a 
lady,’ magnanimously ignoring the drenching from 


which nothing can save his own skin. I was witness 
U 
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one day to a curious reversal of this order of things. 
Being in the Park Lane ’bus on a wet day (the number 
inside au grand complet) a gentleman looked wistfully 
in, but was refused by the conductor on the plea that 
the number was made up; the would-be passenger 
looked out at the weather and then turned his longing 
eyes inward to the snug shelter, but was nevertheless 
about to withdraw when a lady (a he-woman probably) 
with short hair, a round hat, a lapelled “tailor-made” 
cloth coat well buttoned up, and stout boots, called out 
in a firm voice, “ There’s room for one, I'll ride outside; ” 
and suiting the action to 
the word she vacated her 
place and proceeded to 
mount; moreover, as the 
conductor was about gal- 
lantly to stop the vehicle 
for her greater conveni- 
ence, she exclaimed with 
a contemptuous laugh, 
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“You needn’t stop the 
*bus for me, I shall be 
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with a muscular inde- 
pendence which fully justified the intimation. 

I don’t think we ever had female omnibus-conductors 
in England, or if so they have not allowed themselves to 
be discovered; but this has more than once occurred 
in France, where women have frequently served in the 
army and have graduated to the highest promotions. I 
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have myself seen and conversed at the Invalides with 
two brave officers, one a colonelle, the other a générale, 
who, only after their death, were found to have been 
women—a mother and daughter! 

Some years ago a little romance of the omnibus-step 
went the round of the Paris press among the “ faits 


* it related to a quiet, well-conducted conductor 


divers ;? 
who gave the name of Louis Collin, but was familiarly 
known among the fraternity as “‘ Le Petit Louis.” He 
was respected by his employers for his honesty and 
steadiness, among his comrades for his ready, obliging 
disposition, and among the halitués of his line for the 
gentleness and civility of his manners. Suddenly the 
quietude of his demeanour changed into an observable 
sadness and preoccupation, and one day, being too ill 
to attend to his duties he was obliged to get himself 
replaced by a substitute; a few days after, those who 
enquired for *“‘Le Petit Louis” learned that he was 
dead ! 

After his death the singular but harmless and touch- 
ing little secret of his life came out. Louis Collin was 
a woman ;—in fact, the young widow of the real Louis 
Collin who, on her husband’s death, having no means 
ef supporting herself and their infant child, had, under 
the disguise of man’s apparel and in the character of 
her husband’s brother, applied for and obtained the post 
he had vacated. All went well till one night when the 
poor young mother, who had so heroically undertaken 
the laborious work which enabled her to live and to 
place her child at nurse, on going home found her infant 
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seriously ill. Such care as she was able to give it did 
not avail to save its life, and no longer feeling any 
interest in the solitary existence to which she had been 
reduced, she gave way to despondency; the moral courage 
which had supported her under the labour, fatigue, and 
exposure of the occupation she had chosen, failed her, 
and death had found her an easily-vanquished prey. 

Such freaks sound strangely to English ears; but dear 
me! in how many, many ways do French ideas and 
practices indicate that the difference between the two 
races is far more marked than appears to a superficial 
observer. The French are an imaginative, impulsive, 
unreflecting, and, if I may coin the word, an un-self- 
commanded people, while we tamely adopt plodding, 
straightforward, matter-of-fact ways, and an innate 
sense of dignity and propriety restrains us from doing 
startling and eccentric things; we certainly have—from 
whatever motive—a salutary consciousness of the claims 
of conventionality. 

It is undoubtedly more in accordance with French than 
with English modes of feeling that women should pass 
themselves off as men and carry on a life of man’s work; 
there is a touch of romance in the act which would 
easily reconcile a French mind to it, and it is so com- 
paratively harmless that we might wish there were no 
more serious evidence to be adduced as to the contrast 
between the ethics of the two nations. Let any one not 
impressed with the conviction of this contrast go through 
a course of French novels—it scarcely matters whose: 
with a few honourable exceptions they all tell the same 
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disreputable tale, all describe the same deplorable morals, all 
paint the same weak, frivolous, unscrupulous, unchastened 
characters, all draw the same false and illogical conclu- 
sions, and all employ to a greater or less extent the same 
impure Janguage. In their society-romances there is 
the same complacent ir-recognition of vice in its very 
presence and in presence of its inevitable consequences, 
which are treated as misfortunes rather than as well- 
merited results. That there has been going on for some 
time past a complete revolution in the light literature 
of France is lamentably plain and as explainable as plain, 
but the explanation is not creditable either to French 
taste or French morality. It is evident that nasty books 
command the largest circulation, and the writer whose 
pen leads the day finding it profitable to gratify this 
unnatural taste thus unblushingly courts the favour of the 
majority. Other writers, fascinated by a style which 
exhibits ability and power of unexampled brilliancy, and 
forgetting their mission and their traditions, have aban- 
doned their original style and their higher principles to 
follow in the muddy path he has tracked out with so much 
subtlety. 

To select repulsive subjects—if the motive be a high 
one—may be excusable, but it 1s not pardonable in any 
writer to gloat over, repeat and dwell upon distasteful 
incidents, to minutely explain with gratuitous obscenity 
details which, if they must appear in print, are such 
as, even in days when Swift and his contemporaries 
employed terms the freedom of which has long been 
tabooed in our own country, Gibbon considered present- 
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able only when “concealed under the veil of a learned 
language.” 

We know that the unsavoury writer in question was born 
in a very low rank of life, and seeing, as the French say, 
that La caque sent toujours le hareng, we ought not perhaps 
to be surprised at the delight he takes in wallowing in the 
mire of filthy thoughts, nor at the enjoyment he finds in 
expressing them filthily; at the same time we cannot 
help asking into what reeking sewers of what degraded 
alleys, even in France, he can have groped, to ferret out 
the disgusting terms with which he fills his pages. Our 
first idea when, having tried to read one of these volumes 
we lay it aside with indignation, is one of wonder that such 
publications should find a circulation beyond the slimy 
slum-life into which they drag us and that French society 
should tolerate, much more encourage, this coarse and 
degrading literature: and yet why should we be sur- 
prised? Why should we suppose that French society and 
French prolétaires are any more delicate, or more refined, 
or more moral, than their own writers tell us they are? 
They must know better than we can, the extent of their 
own national vice and licentiousness; and hopelessly 
depraved must they consider it when they can thus un- 
blushingly exhibit to the scorn and obloquy of the 
civilised world, the shame of their own brothers and 
sisters. Why have they not the decency to veil their 
family failings and at least try keep a good face before out- 
siders? As Cremonini the Modenese philosopher wrote, 
“Intus ut libet, foris ut moris est.’ Not very lofty 
morality, but evincing at least a sense of shame. 
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What is to become of the youth of such a country ? 
A “ Pagan” writer has left us a noble caution intended for 
his own times— Maxima puero delbetur reverentia;” in 
spite of Christianity and civilisation, what do they know 
of the delicacy of this sentiment in France ?—in France, 
where we are justified in supposing the characters 
introduced to us in novels, are moral types of the 
educated as well as of the rougher classes of our day. 

A young English relative of mine, married to a 
Frenchman, told me that a Vicomtesse of her acquaint- 
ance, on friendly terms and no doubt thinking it would 
be kind to initiate her into Parisian ways, said to her 
one day—‘‘ Pourguot ne prenex vous pas un amant, ma 
chere, c’est trés bien porté?” And the French husbands of 
her acquaintance seemed perfectly taken aback at her 
indignant astonishment when they proceeded 1n the most 
matter-of-course way to make love to her. She, like many 
others, had supposed it was only in French novels that 
such things occurred. Alas no! these novels are drawn 
from life—actual life! 

But we have diverged somewhat freely from the *bus- 
conductor and his fares; indeed I believe I was just 
going to touch on the various methods of collecting them, 
and it always seems to me that the system which has 
long prevailed in England is open to the great objection 
that it puts needless temptation in the collector’s way, 
and the wonder is, not that he occasionally succumbs to, 
but that he ever resists, it: should we ourselves, if we 
had not had more principle put into us than he has? 
Indeed some of the companies seem to mistrust this 
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imperfect method of collecting the fares, and to have 
improved upon it in various ways. Looking at the matter 
from the passenger’s point of view, it is a decided annoy- 
ance: it 1s an undeniable bore to be obliged either to 
fumble for coppers while watching for one’s destination, 
which the conductor rarely remembers for us, or, as the 
alternative, to be compelled to carry the fare ready in the 
hand till it pleases him to collect it: often indeed the 
whole concern has to stand still while some old lady who 
has just alighted into the mud and stands there ankle-deep 
in it, is turning out, in turn, her seventeen pockets in 
search for the cash. 

It is greatly to be re- 
gretted, in the interest of the 
shareholders’ pockets no less 
than the souls.of the con- 
ductors, that some check- 
system cannot be adopted 
which by removing the op- 
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portunity would likewise 
neutralise the temptation to 
pilfer. Howcan any “Com- 
pany” in its senses, with 
’ the faintest knowledge of 
human nature, expect that 





one of the humblest and 
most miserable of its representatives needing everything 
that money would obtain for him, should carry about 
intact all day and deliver up untampered with at night, 
a heavy bagful of the coveted specie? 
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“The L.G.O. Company” still continues the ancient 
plan and appears to chance its results with equanimity ; 
other proprietors have recourse to various expedients to 
diminish the risks to which they must very well know 
they are liable. The Road-car Company, though it has 
started on such “ nothing-venture nothing-win principles,” 
has adopted perhaps the best that has hitherto been 
imagined; but besides this one, there is the pink-ticket 
system, and the white-ticket system, the blue-ticket system, 
and the collection by means of a glass box with a slit in 
the lid; which, however, creates the difhculty of giving 
change when a silver piece is offered; there is another 
system I have seen which cuts the gordian knot more 
abruptly, viz. that which does away with the conductor 
bodily, as in the infancy of the omnibus system, and 
leaves it to the honour of the passengers to drop their 
fare into a box fixed at the extreme end of the vehicle. 
A leather strap fastened by one end to the door, by the 
other to the driver, warns him when a passenger is about 
to enter or to alight, and he pulls upaccordingly. Possibly 
there is now and then a dishgnest passenger who tries to 
shirk his payment, but he Wout not manage it very 
frequently nor yet very easily with the eyes of the rest 
of the passengers upon him, and the rare occasions on 
which a loss may occur in this way, can bear no com- 
parison to the economy consequent on doing away with 
the conductor’s wages and pilfering. 

We have certainly however, with all these contrivances, 
not yet arrived at the security ensured by the French 
plan, by which, all fares being of the same amount 
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and paid as soon as the passenger has taken his seat 
and his entrance has been marked off by the check- 
wheel ringing its bell, every centime is accounted for 
and is given up at the end of each journey; nor can any 
one complain of the charge even if he should not want 
to go the whole distance; and if he choose to travel 
outside, where the seats are extremely comfortable and 
the atmosphere much pleasanter than within, the cost 
of being conveyed from the Porte Maillot to the 
Hotel de Ville and more expeditiously than any fiacre 
can take him, is expressed by the modest sum of 
15c. or three halfpence, the distance being over three 
miles, Cheap as this, however, is, 1t scarcely matches 
the London tariffs of recent date—the infallible result of 
competition. 

There 1s a bonhomte for the most part about the Paris 
conducteur to which we do not often find a parallel 
in his London counterpart. The uniform he wears, and 
which is seldom untidy or dirty, gives him an official 
character of a certain respectability; he occasionally 
talks to the passengers, and there is often a good deal of 
humour in his observations, nor does it strike one as 
anything anomalous that he should communicate his 
ideas, more especially as notwithstanding this degree of 
familiarity he is never obtrusive and rarely impertinent. 
He avails himself of the privilege of taking a seat when- 
ever there is a chance, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that he should, indeed it is matter for much greater sur- 
prise that the English conductor should be able to remain 
on his feet the whole time he is on duty—a stretch of 
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sixteen hours, while probably the anomalous position which 
combines jolting and standing still, is more fatiguing than 
the more natural action of walking the same distance, yet 
he seems to take it entirely as a matter of course. I have 
often wondered, not that he doesn’t take a corner inside 
when there is one to spare, as does the French conductor 
without exciting any surprise on the part of the passengers, 
but that he never avails himself as he so easily might of 
one of the steps of the staircases with which nearly all the 
London omnibuses are now provided; the French con- 
ducteur too, has a broad black leather strap suspended at 
one side of the door-way for the purpose of being con- 
verted into a convenient seat whenever he chooses to 
hook it across to the other side, and as he is well pro- 
tected from the rain by the projecting roof he may 
consider himself tolerably well cared for and considered, 
though he has not, it must be admitted, the “ oppor- 
tunities” which fall to the lot of the London ’bus-con- 
ductor. Of what these opportunities are worth, I can 
give you a tolerably good idea, from the history of one 
of the fraternity, known to me as a fact. 

This young man began life as a page in a gentleman’s 
service, being in due time promoted to the position of 
footman. Had he remained true to his colours and his 
buttons, he would in time have probably been breveted 
butler, or might have rivalled that gorgeous creature who 
in all the pomp and circumstance of plush and powder, 
airing himself beneath the portico of an aristocratic 
mansion in Portman Square, addressed to his double 
leaning against the other marble pillar, the nazf question 
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—“ What his taxes, Thomas ? ”—sublimely ignoring that 
not only his powder, and the buttons that glittered on 
his plumage, but he himself, were all articles on which 
those mysterious “‘ taxes” were levied ! 

The youth in question, however, never had the patience 
to arrive at this full-blown magnificence, but while all 
this possible splendour was yet in the bud, he actually 
got tired of being clothed in purple and silk stockings, 
and of faring sumptuously every day, and, having listened 
to the flattering tongue of a Servant’s-Agency manager, 
he one morning informed his “employer” that “he 
thought he should like a change,” indeed he “ wished 
to better himself.” The “change” suited the agency 
better than it suited him, for, of course, agencies flourish 
only on the credulity of foolish fellows, and could not 
exist at all if they did not find such to listen to their 
interested advice; the “ bettering” was a matter of taste, 
but apparently it 1s one of those words of which servants, 
though they employ it, do not understand the meaning: 
the result therefore was that after vainly trying to “ better 
himself” (!) in service, and being unable to dig, and un- 
willing to beg, he took another step in life, to wit the 
omnibus-step, where he had been assured there would be 
two very good strings to his bow—the honest earnings 
of his calling, and the fertile resource of the pence bag 
he would carry like the other Judas, and might treat 
much in the same way; for he was quite content “to be 
as one of the apostles.” 

In a short time he found his new calling answer so 
well and his prospects appeared so promising, that he ven- 
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tured, on the strength of them, to engage himself to a 
“young lady,” and on a prudent friend observing to him 
that the pay of an omnibus-conductor seemed small for a 
couple to marry on, he replied :—‘‘ Oh, I shouldn’t for a 
moment think of trying to live on that; I can always 
make my income up to my needs by ‘ cabbages.’” 

From further information he gave, it was elicited that 
on this illicit principle conductors are, almost as a rule, 
vegetarians (I don’t mean “ V.E.M’s.”*), for they are 
quite satisfied with “ cabbages” purs et simples, and don't 
trouble themselves about the other items allowed to those 
who adopt this sectarian nomenclature. 

I have been assured that the loss to the “ Company ” 
would reach many thousands a year even supposing the 
driver and conductor abstracted no more than sufficient 
to pay for one half pint of beer each at the end of 
each journey they make during the day; and it is not, 
I fear, very likely that people who forecast their expenses 
on the number of “cabbages” they know they can 
secure with impunity, would be so forbearing as to 
keep within that limit; all I know is, I am glad Iam a 
passenger and no longer a shareholder: the shares pay 
handsomely, but it 1s not pleasant to feel one is being 
robbed. 

As far as a passenger may judge, both driver and con- 
ductor appear to be singularly sober in their habits; at 
all events I have never been able to detect any signs of 
intemperance in either while on duty: this is the more 


* This is the recognised definition of a Vegetarian who ornaments his menu 
with the luxurious variety of vegetables, eggs, and milk, 
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creditable, as tippling is a vice from which even gentle- 
men’s servants are not altogether free, and one that takes 
too frequent hold of a private Jehu. 

Indeed, I could tell of a certain Bishop (who himself 
related the story to the friend from whom I had it) whose 
coachman, excellent in other respects, was a notorious 
transgressor in this particular. One night his lordship 
and wife had been dining out, and were returning home 
through a country road when it suddenly struck them 
that the carriage was rather irregular in its movements. 
The Bishop stopped his driver, and seeing what was the 
matter desired him to get down, and to walk home as 
best he might, for that under the circumstances he pre- 
ferred to drive himself. Accordingly he mounted the 
box, reached home, set 
down the lady, and 
drove the carriage 
round to the stables, 
where he was met by 
a groom :— 

“*How’sthis, Jack?” 
says the latter, “why 
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you're drunkerer than 
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ever, you've been and 
gone and went and put 
on the old bloke’s hat.” 


In my various om- 





nibus journeys I have 
had occasion to notice many little incidents relative to 
the collection of fares, but I am bound to say they rarely 
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illustrate dishonesty on the part of the conductor, who 
might often very easily demand them a second time. 

One day, however, I was aroused by a fierce alterca- 
tion between that functionary and an old woman—a 
thoroughly un-protected female. 

“No, marm,” said he, with something more than 
emphasis, ‘‘you ast me wot the fare was, and I told 
you, but you never paid me.” 

““T assure you I well remember giving you a three- 
penny bit, and you gave me a penny, and here it is.” 

““Can’t ’elp yer penny, marm, I knows nothing about 
that, and has for threepenny bits, why, bless yer old soul, 
I daresay DPve a ’underd on ’em—now you fork hout 
Missis, I ain’t a going to stop till I’m paid, and you’re 
now a ’*underd yards beyond the Pantheon.” 

Thus pressed, and there being no witness to appeal to, 
the little old lady had no choice but to comply, though I 
told the fellow I suspected from his manner it was an 
extortion, and I should report him for insolence relating 
all the circumstances at the same time. Of course the 
old lady may have been an habitual swindler, and I had 
no means of judging between them ; indeed I never ven- 
ture on an opinion unless both sides of the case are fairly 
before me, being mindful of that excellent maxitn we get 
both from Hesiod and Phocides— 

Mire dixn dixacns, mply audoty uvdoy dKovons. 

On another occasion a similar case occurred in my 
presence, but it was in a proprietary or “ pirate” ’bus, and 
the intended victim was a stout, hale, business-like indi- 
vidual, wide awake, and well able to take care of himself. 
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“Nay, nay, my man,” said he, on being applied to for 
the second time, “don’t you try that little dodge on me; 
I’m up to this sort of thing, and whenever I get into a 
proprietary *bus I take my precautions.” 

“Now shut up, will yer, that ain’t no good, your pre- 
corshons ain’t no bisness of mine,” the rogue answered 
saucily, “you knows well enough, and all these “ere 
gentlemen knows, you never paid me.” 

“ All these ’ere gentlemen,” however, replied they were 
not present at the payment, for there were only two besides 
myself, and as it happened, and as he knew very well, we 
had got in later than the disputant. 

“Look here,” said the party attacked, “all this bluster 
is quite needless, I’m only waiting to see a policeman, 
and give you in charge for extortion.” 

‘¢ Wot’s a pleeceman got to do with it? ” 

“Simply this, that I shall have you searched, for I paid 
you with three marked pennies.” 

On hearing this, the rascal’s tone underwent a mar- 
vellous change, and he quietly remarked, that of course 
‘“‘henny one might make a mistake, and if the gent 
remembered that, he was likely enough right,” &c. &c., 
and with this he allowed him to pass out. 

I alighted at the same time, and as we parted on 
the kerb he remarked to me, “‘ My money wasn’t marked, 
but having paid, and having no other way of prov- 
ing the scoundrel’s dishonesty, I adopted that plan 
of making him convict himself; I only wish it had 
been, and I would certainly have made an example 
of him.” 
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On a recent occasion my halfpence having run dry I 
found in my waistcoat-pocket but a halfpenny and two 
farthings, which I accordingly tendered for my fare. The 
conductor (a road-car) put on an indignant scowl and 
displaving the coins on his palm asked the well-worn 
question, “ What’s this *ere for?” As the answer was 
obvious I didn’t trouble myself to reply, so he urged: 
““Them’s fard’ns.” I looked acquiescence and inquired, 
“What then; you don’t mean you object to them?” 
“Tn coorse Ido; ’ow would vou like fard’ns?” ‘ Well, 
it looks as if I had had to like them or they wouldn’t have 
been in my pocket, besides [I’ve lived long enough in the 
world to know I didn’t come into it to do what I liked; 
still if vou dislike farthings I will take any number off 
your hands.” “ Ain’t yer got a penny?” “No, but I 
can give you a sovereign, or a £5 note, or a cheque on 
my banker if you have got change enough.” 

By this time the hilarity of my fellow-passengers 
had made the man feel the absurdity of his position, 
and if I had not been too shy I should have told them 
a parallel story of an elderly lady who having nothing 
but gold in her purse, could only pay her cab-fare 
by the help of some very small change she happened 
to find in her reticule and which just made up the 
shilling. The man turned it over in his hand and then 
remarked— 

“Oos a goin’ to count hall that? never vou take the 
liberty to ride in my cab again unless yer worth a shill’n 
to pay for it.” 

That there are advantages in employing the omnibuses 

x 
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of a Company in preference to the “ pirates” I once 
witnessed a convincing illustration. 

A lady-passenger had requested to be dropped at 
Berners Street, but the conductor (a roughish fellow this 
time) who, as usual, had paid little heed to his instructions, 
carried her nearly as far as Tottenham-Court Road and 
then coolly stopped to set her down. He had no suspicion 
of the setting-down that awaited himself. 

She bore the inconvenience philosophically, partly 
perhaps because she had been ground to meekness in the 
matrimonial mill; partly also perhaps, because feeling 
herself defenceless she preferred not to provoke the 
probable addition of an insult, but she rose to depart with 
a very mild reproof on her lips: the conductor (a low 
bully), untouched by the magnanimity of her forbearance, 
replied so coarsely that he was at once called to order by 
a gentleman seated next the door. 

“What ’a you got to do 
with it?” retorted the 
fellow, “ you hain’t along 
with ’er, and you’ve no call 
to hinterfere with me.” 

“Youthink not? Well, 
that remains to be seen— 
and felt too,’ answered 
the gentleman quietly. 

‘“'You see to yer hown 





> continued the 


bisness 3’ 
conductor, mistaking the calmness of his adversary for 


timidity; “‘d’ye think I cares for the likes of you ?—T’ve 
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lived too near a wood to be frightened by a owl, so you 
just shut up.” 

The passenger sazd nothing more, but he pulled verv 
deliberately out of his pocket a bunch of keys, on the 
ring of which he carried a circular ivory ticket. This he 
turned towards the conductor. The effect was talismanic. 
It might have borne on it the Gorgon’s head; at all 
events it was equivalent in power in the estimation of a 
*bus-conductor to that petrifying sight, and it at once 
transformed him into the meekest and most abject of his 
kind, so that it was with almost graceful politeness he 
lifted his hat and said respectfully, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir; I’m 
sure, sir, didn’t know who you was, sir.” You would 
have thought fe was another man. | 

*“ No, of course you didn’t; it would be of very little 
use my being here if you could have guessed that.” 

*’m werry sorry hindeed, sir.” 

** Ah!” said the director, “so am I; but it’s too late 
for that now—too late to be sorry and too late to be 
civil; no, my man, your affair is settled.” 

“No, sir!” cried he still more persistently, “ you don’t 
mean that, sir? I didn’t mean no ’arm, sir.” 

“T know nothing about what you meant,” retorted 
the other, ““I have only to do with what you did; you 
insulted that lady not only without any provocation, but 
though your behaviour to her demanded an apology, you 
added insolence to the inconvenience to which you had 
put her by your negligence. No, my friend, no such 
servants can remain on our staff.” 

The man was silenced, there wasn’t much for him to 
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say, and his former volubility had altogether deserted him ; 
but when we reached the Bank and Mr. Director got 
down, he flew after him—you would have thought he was 
a lightning conductor—with the usual plea of “ wife and 





children,” about whom, if they existed at all, he probably 
cared very little, but it was to no purpose; though I 
heard no more, the gentleman’s gestures were quite signi- 
ficant enough, and so were those of the conductor, who 
finding mitigation of his sentence hopeless, furiously 
shook his fist at him—behind his back—as he returned 
to the step from which he was so soon finally to 
descend and resumed his old style now there was nothing 
to be lost by it; and so this story of a “setting down” 
remains good with its moral wrapped up in it, and I can 
only hope it may meet the eye (or both eyes if they have 
two) of all violent and otherwise wicked conductors. 
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I once held shares in the “ London General Omnibus 
Company,” and I have always considered it a very admir- 
able feature in their management that they exercise all 
the vigilance they can command over their employés ; it 
is not unusual for the directors, besides travelling occa- 
sionally in their carriages themselves, to request share- 
holders to do the same and to report to the secretary 
any instances of misconduct they may observe. 

Having myself one day met with an act of discourtesy 
similar to that I have cited, simply remarking to the man 
—“T don’t know why you should so often give us too 
much for our money,” and receiving a very impertinent 
reply, I considered it my duty to the public as well as to 
myself to report the offender, especially as when [| 
announced my intention he had said he “didn’t care, 
not he.” 

The secret of this callousness was explained when I 
learnt from the secretary that the man was at the time 
under warning to leave for previous incivility. On 
another occasion when a conductor protested I hadn’t 
paid him, and insolentily tried to collect a crowd to bully 
me into repayment I still refused, warning him I should 
report him. He didn’t care, neither, so he said: two days 
after, however, he called at my house with his ear down, 
as the French say, and telling me he had been suspended, 
offered the most abject apology. 

Still these are exceptions, and on the whole I can’t say 
I think the public has much to complain of as regards 
the omnibus-conductor; his 1s a very hard life, his day’s 
work must be a very exacting one, requiring unusual 
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moral and physical endurance. It is a more trying 
service, as we have shown, than that of his Paris con- 
temporary, who enjoys certain small indulgences not 
without their value, and is unlike that of other public 
servants the monotony of whose life is relieved by the 
occasional expectation of a dowceur,—though I remember 
once, but once only and on a bitterly cold day, to have — 
seen all the passengers, following the example of one of 
their number, bestow small coins on one of the fraternity ; 
still he neither claims nor receives Christmas-boxes, New 
Year’s gifts, nor contributions to a “ Summer excursion,” 
which has not yet been inaugurated for these hard- 
worked sons of the road to whom the unvaried character 
of their lives may be truly said to be a standing g¢riey- 
ance. Is the conductor not always on his feet, and 
therefore in one sense at least, alwavs an upright man? 
Let it rain or shine, freeze or broil, blow or stifle, there he 
is, always on that step, from which he never gets a rise, 
(though seldom a fall); note that there is no “ miserere” 
to an English ’bus, and the vertical position has to be 
maintained without any interval hour after hour. It is 
certainly true that some hours we pass seem much longer 
than other hours, just as the pound of feathers makes a 
deal more show than the pound of lead, and nothing 1s 
more true than the deferred hope which suggests time as 
“moving on leaden wings”—1in this we have a combination 
of lead and feathers. An hour under the dentist’s mani- 
pulation seems—I don’t know why I shouldn’t say ts— 
considerably longer than an hour, e.g., at the play. The 
conventional sixty minutes may easily be made into six 
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hundred if we measure them by our sensations, and as 
far as each individual is concerned that is the only accu- 
rate standard. 

A curious illustration of this subjectivity of time came 





before me lately. A friend sending me a description of 
the Riviera earthquake, wrote—“‘I was awakened by a 
violent rocking of my bedstead while the china and the 
sashes rattled, accompanied by a loud rumbling noise as 
of a number of people violently dragging about heavy 
furniture overhead. Strange to say, I thought it would 
never come to an end, yet you know, the seismological 
instruments show this shock to have lasted four seconds.” 
The earthquake of Thrasimene, we know, wasn’t so much 
as noticed, under a stronger preoccupation. 

What has the rigid, uncompromising, incorruptible 
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clock to do with our real or imaginary sensations ? 
Probably, were we to put into the witness-box one after 
the other all those who shared the effect of this shock, 
and to examine each one on the subject of its duration, 
irrespectively of time-pieces, we should obtain a singular 
variety of answers, but in all probability not one would 
give the true answer—“ four seconds.” 

Well, there he perches, touting the while for passengers, 
while the wheels jar, the board quakes, the machine 
jolts, and then again gives a continued succession of 
jerks as it stops to take up and set down passengers at 
uncertain intervals—all trifles you will say (but there 
are a good many of them all] the same) and incidents, to 
which he in time gets used and perhaps even comes to 
like them, after the manner of those nuns whose vows 
oblige them to take their night’s rest in an upright 
posture and who after a while (such is habit) prefer 
it to a recumbent one and can’t sleep lying down, so 
that, between ourselves, it ceases to be any penance 
at all, though it sounds uncommonly well as such. 
However, there is one duty which we can hardly fancy 
the conductor ever does get used to; I mean the roaring 
out at every stoppage the names of the places of destina- 
tion. If you doubt this, wait for a frosty or, better still, 
a windy or a sleeting day, and when you have a very 
bad toothache and a very bad sore throat, try that 
cacophonous cry—“* Ladbrook Grove Road,” “ Ladbrook 
Grove Road,” “ Ladbrook Grove Road ” thirty or forty 
times In succession at the top of your voice at every 
halting-place, only varied by the monotonous “‘ Eyerrup,” 
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the repetition of which it is so wearisome even to hear, 
and then imagine how you would feel by the time you 
had had a week of it. 

Still it is in the nature of things that man should live 
by the sweat of his brow, and as long as that parable is 
represented by one irksome task or another the *bus- 
conductor must be thankful the details of his share of 
Jabour are not more difficult of execution. 

Besides good Jungs, the conductor needs sharp ears to 
catch those instructions to which he pays so little heed 
that (whether from the indifference with which he 
receives them or from the surrounding noises which the 
passenger's voice is unable to surmount) he contrives very 
rarely to carry them out. 

One day a rustic old lady who knew as little about the 
streets of London as about its ways, took a City ’bus at 
the Marble Arch, giving ‘‘ Bond Street” as her destina- 
tion, “ All right, mum,” says the conductor, but Bond 
Street was soon left a long way behind and yet the 
wheels went round: the old Jady was lost in admiration 
at the wonderfully long ride you could get for a penny, 
for she had been told that would be the fare. At length 
the Bank came in sight, and she was turned out to meet 
the other old lady of Threadneedle Street — “ There, 
mum,”’. says the conductor, “ your fourpence, please; 
that’s as near Broad Street as I can take you.” 

Isn’t it wonderful to think what vexations may occur 
by the misapprehension of a word of only one syllable 
when a deal of noise is going on? But this happens also 
with longer words, I remember a misunderstanding of 
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this sort of which poor Sam Lover was the victim, and 
he didn’t think it a joke though you may. 

Sam Lover was the best-hearted fellow in the world, 
but the most sensitive of men—nay more, of authors. ” 
He once told me that meeting a friend in a crowded supper- 
room just after he had published one of his most charm- 
ing ballads, he asked him, amid the surrounding talk, 
clatter of plates, popping of champagne-corks and 
perhaps also of ‘ questions,” whether he had heard his 
new song— The Angel’s Whisper.” 

“Eh? ... oh! ah! yes, indeed,” said the other, think- 
ing he had caught the title and unwilling to appear igno- 
rant of Lover’s occupations—* The dangerous Swiss 
boy?” ... yes, of course I have; who hasn't?” 

“The Angel’s Whisper,” shouted Lover, horridly dis- 
gusted and attempting to raise his tone above the din. 

‘“The Ancient Sister? Oh yes . .<. bE ‘course; BE 
course—that’s what I meant, and very good too; one of 


the lest things you ever wrote, my dear fellow,” 


replied 
the friend, as he edged away into the crowd to avoid 
further explanations. 

I could tell you many other personal anecdotes of my 
dear, clever old friend Lover, a true genius 1f ever there 
was one, and it 1s with pride as well as pleasure I recall 
our long and warm-hearted intercourse. Poor Lover's 
ambition was to continue in his own person the traditions 
of Tom Moore’s genius, and such was his veneration for 
his idol that he never discovered his own superiority, for 
he was superior to Moore in many respects, especially in 


the genuineness and simplicity of his character: his 
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voice was as sweet, and he sang his own delicious com- 
positions—according to the feeling they expressed—with 
an archness and graceful playfulness, or an unaffected 
pathos, in neither of which moods could any contem- 
porary musician approach him. Besides music and 
literature, he successfully practised art, having a ready 
and expressive pencil, the touch of which was at once 
delicate and masterly. 

My recollections of Lover are accompanied by reminis- 
cences, also personal, of Charles Lever, who seized upon 
Moore’s mantle after it had been worn by Sam Lover; I 
knew him when he was practising medicine at Brussels— 
an unworthy follower of disculapius, for—a white sheep 
of the flock—he lost no opportunity of telling even his 
patients how he hated all the humbug of “the healing 
art;* he used to come into his consulting-room in a black 
velvet dressing-gown belted with a scarlet silk girdle and 
always carried a pen behind his ear, but far less for writing 
his prescriptions than that he might be ready for author- 
ship again the moment he had disposed of his patient. 
It was not long before he broke the detested chain and 
soared unshackled into the realms of fancy where, not 
content with writing first magazine articles, and then 
novels, he gave to the musical world some of its most 
graceful English or rather Irish songs. 

From these lamented geniuses the transition to the 
inimitable John Parry seems to come inevitably, for he was 
not only also as valued a friend of my own, but a spirit of 
the same order, the brilliancy of whose gifts placed him 
high, high above all contemporary and certainly all sub-. 
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sequent, rivals, and Parry too excelled in the sister arts of 
music and painting: in fact he could do anything he 
pleased . . . when he was not over-excited and, as was 
often the case, helplessly and hopelessly nervous. 

But why should we wonder at the productions and per- 
formances of such men ?—they had it zm them, and they 
couldn’t help the outcome. I confess I don’t believe in 


> and “mute, inglorious Miltons:” 


“village Hampdens ’ 
if such exist, they make their way to the fore in spite of 


all obstacles. What says Lord Lytton ?— 


‘‘ Talk not of genius baffled ; genius is master of man; 
Genius does what it must; .. . talent does what it cz,” 


Ah! I could fill, not a chapter, but a volume with char- 
acter-anecdotes of the geniuses I have not only “‘ met” 
but whose friendship I have enjoyed, and who, now 
they are gone, stand cut in my recollection in brilliant 
relief from the vulgar crowd of other men: but we must 
not pursue this theme or we shall never get back to the 
commonplaces of life. , 

The conductor whom we left just now standing on his 
perch, will probably not quit that post nor yet that 
position for some hours to come, though to stand during six- 
teen hours ata stretch seems almost a “tour de force,” 
and yet these public servants not only make no complaint 
as to the hardship but, although at every station there 
are relays both of drivers and conductors to relieve them 
on their arrival, they very rarely avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered. 

Although the calling of a conductor has its drawbacks, 
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those who follow it appear to be satisfied with the com- 
pensations they find in it and seldom forsake it for any 
other occupation ; still I am given to understand, whether 
from the continuity of that standing position or from 
exposure to all weathers or from the many other special and 
inevitable disadvantages inseparable from a conductor’s 
duties, his life is not a long one. The temptation to drink 
is great, and though one may rarely see a conductor 
inebriated, there must necessarily be a good deal of mild 
tippling in the course of his day. 

The starting and halting-places are mostly public- 
houses, and as manyof the fraternity meet there, sociability 
would naturally form one incentive to “take a glass,” 
while beer in hot, and gin in cold, weather present snares 
not easily escaped by the most high-principled of con- 
ductors, especially when he has all day at his fingers’ ends 
an uncounted supply of other people’s coppers ; remember 
he is denied during sixteen hours of the twenty-four that 
indulgence, which, odious and mal-odorous as it may be 
to some, is still the favourite pleasure of his class. 

I must support what I have already said of the general 
sobriety of the *bus-conductor by adding that in all my 
experience I do not remember a solitary instance of 
intoxication on the omnibus-step. The merit of this 
abstention is perhaps all the greater that I have rarely 
observed one decorated with a blue ribbon. 

I have heard nevertheless of an Irish ’bus-conductor to 
whom H.E, Cardinal Manning recommended the assump- 
tion of the pledge, strengthening the precept by an 
allusion to his own example. 
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“Och, now thin,” replied the Hibernian with char- 
acteristic archness, ‘‘ maybe yer Iminence naided it.” 
H.E.’s rigid asceticism renders the joke doubly spicy. 
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Another who did consent to enrol himself would go up 
to the bar and paying twopence for a glass of water, 
would whisper at the same time into the barmaid’s ear: 
—‘ And say, darlint; couldn't ye put a dhrap o’ whiskey 
in it, unleknowns to me?” 

The wages of a conductor are 4s. a day, and as 
the applications for employment in that capacity are 
countless, that conductors should occasionally dip into 
the bag is scarcely to be doubted: as long, however, as 
they keep within moderate bounds, the Company (having 
no choice) necessarily winks at mild depredations, and 1s 
obliged to content itself with an estimate of average 
earnings. Should the conductor take advantage of this 
forbearance he is more closely watched, and on the repeti- 
tion of the offence 1s irrevocably discharged ; so that in his 
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case honesty zs the best policy: not a high motive, but one 
which I fear forms part of the code of morality of most 
men. Iam told that when the takes are below the normal 
average, the conductor will often make up the amount 
by throwing in his own day’s pay: not that he intends 
to /ose this sum, for he repays himself by instalments 
according to the takes of succeeding days, but he finds it 
expedient to maintain the level of the day’s produce. 

Driver and conductor, with that honour which keeps 
in check fellow-conspirators, divide very fairly such 
plunder as circumstances enable them to appropriate, 
the former claiming as his share the fares of all the 
passengers he can secure while the conductor’s atten- 
tion is at fault.’ No doubt it is to the Company’s 
interest to allow a certain amount of peculation, as, were 
that entirely precluded, it might extinguish the zeal with 
which it is desirable their servants should tout for 
passengers. The driver’s regular wages are six-and-thirty 
shillings a week, and it seems it 1s customary with both 
functionaries to account to their wives for these amounts, 
but whatever they can grab over and above those sums 
by tips, cabbages, or other windfalls, they claim a right 
to keep dark and spend as suits themselves. 

These same windfalls have a great attraction for the 
wage-earning class; there is a degree of adventure in 
their occurrence which doubles their intrinsic value. A 
friend of mine was telling me the other day, @ propos of 
this, that he has a butler who has served him many years 
and is as perfect as it is given to a butler to be, but he 
is in the habit of accepting tips from the tradesmen and 
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of course also from his masters guests. One day the 
latter had a little confidential talk with him, in the 
course of which he told him he did not like the principle 
of tips and that if he would tell him candidly how 
much a year he gained in that way, he would greatly 
prefer adding double the amount to his wages ; the man 
reflected a little and then replied— 

“Well sir, you’re very good, but I know I couldn’t 
keep to that arrangement—I had much rather things 
went on as at present.” 

Perhaps there was a wife in the case who would have 
claimed as “‘ wages”’ what he considered he was entitled 
to retain as “ fees.” 

A worthy pianoforte manufacturer whom I have long 
known, assures me that his vanmen very much prefer 
taking instruments to the houses of tradesmen to con- 
veying them to noblemen’s mansions, the tips are so 
much more to be relied on. Whether the flunkevs absorb 
these little gifts as they fall into their hands for transmis- 
sion, or whether there are so many supernumeraries that 
there is no extra work required and therefore no extra 
pay, I am not able to explain, but such is the fact, and 
in this case too it appears the tips are proportionately 
more prized than the regular earnings. 

It is pleasant to be able to record on credible testi- 
mony that if there be some trickery among the 
fraternity of conductors, there are also frequent instances 
of honesty and conscientiousness, A conductor I wot 
of, in counting his receipts one Saturday night, found a 
sovereign which must have been given him in place of 
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a shilling. Having probably forgotten there was such a 
place as Scotland Yard, to which the good conductors 
go when they come upon a find, he only thought of his 
duty to the Company and to himself, and considered that 
of those two it was he who had the better right to profit 
by the oversight of his fare. On the Monday, however, 
a young man who got in, asked him whether it was 
possible he had given him, on the previous Saturday, a 
sovereign instead of a shilling, as he always took a guinea 
for his wages on Saturday, and when he got home he 
found in his pocket the shilling he thought he had given, 
and the sovereign was gone. The conductor must have 
been sensitive enough to feel what a loss this sum would 
be to a poor fellow who had worked all the week for it, so 
he frankly admitted he had found the gold coin in his bag 
that evening, and at once handed it to the inquirer. 

Another conductor, happening to turn his eye upon the 
seat a passenger had just left, observed a rather bulky little 
parcel lying there; his first impulse was to take it up, 
but by the time the chink had satisfied him as to the 
contents, the man after wlhiom he now vainly looked had 
disappeared in the busy London thoroughfare: this con- 
ductor was also an honest man, and as the passenger who 
he supposed had left the packet behind him was an halitué, 
he put the precious object in his pocket and said nothing 
about it. Next day passed and the supposed owner 
came not, but on the third day he appeared and took his 
place in the corner. 

““ W ould you believe it,” said he to the conductor, “ last 


Monday—in fact, the very last time I saw you—I was 
Y 
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carrying a considerable sum to a bank for a customer who 
has always shown great confidence in me, and when, how 
or where I can have dropped it or have been robbed of it 
I can’t think, but when I got there, lo and behold you, 
it was gone! I shall never forget the turn it gave me, 
and for two days I’ve been unable to settle down to any- 
thing, hunting over every corner, and going to every 
place I'd called at that day. It’s absolute ruin to me.” 

“What was the sum?!” asked the conductor. 

“Eighty sovereigns there was, done up in that bag,— 
eighty sovereigns, and I’m not likely to forget it.” 

The conductor drew out a packet from his leather pouch. 

“Perhaps that might be it?” he said, as he dropped 
it on the loser’s knees, “‘ but you’d better count them.” 

The joy and astonishment of the loser were boundless, 
but not so the demonstration of his gratitude, for he 
handed the finder only ten shillings. 

It might be a liberal gift for a man in his position, but 
suljectively speaking, what was it in comparison with the 
loss he was so vehemently deploring just before? No 
doubt if the conductor had but let him go on, he would 
have made some extravagant remark as to being willing 
to give “‘ten pounds out of his own pocket rather than 
not find and restore it,’ &c.; but then things look so 
different from different points of view. What says the 
mother in Hood’s song of the lost child :— 


“Qh! if I ’ad him in these ’ere motherly arms, wouldn’t I “ug 
‘im and kiss him! 
Ah! I never knowed how precious he was, for a child ain’t ‘arf 
a child till you miss ’im, 
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What, Billy! . . . Why, that’s my Billy as sartin as sin! 
Come ’ere at wunst, yer little wretch, and I’ll break every bone 
in yer skin,” 
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The conductor assured me he felt for the man, and was 
very glad the money had fallen into his hands. “ At the 
same time,” he added, “it would have been better for me 
if I had carried out the law, and taken it to Scotland Yard, 
for I should then have got the regulation percentage.” 

A passenger one day in taking out his fare dropped 
a sixpence; he stooped down to pick it up, but as if 
by magic found it changed into a half-sovereign, and 
to add to his surprise saw also a sixpence glittering in 
the corner; he prudently made up his mind (and his 
conscience) that the former was his, and the latter 
must have slipped through some one else’s fingers, and 
instead of greedily pocketing both, generously pointed out 
the latter to the conductor, with a recommendation to 
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find the owner. Passengers, therefore, may be unscrupu- 
lous as well as conductors, and we seem to forget that 
the former are no more a class than the latter. 

The success of the L.G.O.C., which divides some 12 
per. cent. to its shareholders, has naturally provoked an 
active rivalry, and “ proprietary *buses,” as well as those 
of other companies, have long “infested” the streets ; their 
system has been to start by underselling the L.G.O.C., 
but as two can play at that game, and their resources 
are limited, the result has almost universally been their 
inevitable withdrawal, when they have been only too glad 
to be bought up by the Company. At the present time, 
however, there 1s certainly one (if not more than one) 
formidable rival on the roads, and the L.R.C.C., though 
it may not absolutely become the Aaron’s rod of other 
omnibus-rods, bids fair to earn a very prominent place 
among public conveyances, It has made a very plucky 
start, and has rapidly gained favour by the liberal and 
attractive character of its appointments, and the extra- 
ordinary moderation of its charges,—a dodge which, how- 
ever, can't be kept up for ever. 

No doubt the chaffing that goes on between the officials 
of contending companies forms a cheerful episode in the 
unvaried life of the conductor; sometimes the jeering is 
carried somewhat beyond the limits of politeness, and it 
is not quite clear that the upstarts like to be styled 
“pirates” by the L.G.O.C., which seems to claim a 
monopoly of the road, and fiercely to resent any interfer- 
ence with what it evidently, from long habit, considers its 
exclusive privileges. It could not, however, be expected 
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but that (as usually happens) its great success would 
suggest to others a similar enterprise. 

One day I saw an elderly lady standing (like the pro- 
verbial donkey between two thistles) behind two omni- 
buses at Piccadilly corner, unable to decide whether she 
should patronise the Company, or “ Mr. John Constable, 
Omnibus Proprietor.” The Company’s conductor im- 
mediately stepped down, and with an hospitable and 
amiable “‘ This way, lady,” conductor-ed her to his door. 

“What ‘ave you got to do to call away my fare?” 
roared out the abandoned one. 

“Your fare!” retorted the other, “why you're a 
pirate ; this “ere lady wants a ree-speccable omnibus, she 
do—not one o’ your straw-lined styes.” 

It is not unusual as two rival ’buses are crossing each 
other to hear the Company’s conductor throw the 
favourite word “ pirate” at the other: “ That’s good,” 
holloed out in reply a fellow thus attacked, “and you 
only a sarvint! we’s proprietors, we is: it ll be a long 
time afore you're that.” 

This rivalry, however, has had a marked effect in 
improving the manners and general bearing of the 
omnibus-conductor towards his fares; for, formerly, 
there certainly was a very appreciable difference between 
the Company's servants and those of the proprietary 
omnibuses, much to the advantage of the former. 
Whether it is a feeling of self-interest that has contri- 
buted to this change or whether we may attribute it to 
a higher motive it is difficult to say; let it, however, suffice 
to the public that the fact 1s obvious. 
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I have been glad to record instances of honesty, 
civility, and even of humour on the part of these indi- 
viduals, and I do not know, all things considered, whether 
the latter are not those most to their credit; but I cannot 
recall more than one example of a conductor making a 
fortune, and never, as far as I have observed, does he grow 
fat even though he may live largely on “ cabbages ; ” nor 
do I know of more than that one who could have retired 
to plant these or to enjoy his otium cum digging o’ taties. 
It is true that was a very exceptional—I might say a peer- 
less—case, for (incredible as 1t may seem) this particular 
conductor was actually made a peer of the realm! He 
began life as a be-buttoned imp—imp-udent I believe 
you; for, short of that, of course, he would never have 
climbed the social ladder. Passing from the knife-board 
of the knife-house to that of the omnibus, he long 
remained at what he was pleased to consider the wrong 
end of it, since in vain did he aspire to the handling of 
the ribbons: if at that time any arrogant person sent 
that youth to Coventry, he, without suspecting it, was 
starting him on the road to fortune; Fate had other 
ribbons in store for him to handle; ribbonsso strong that 
he was destined to swarm up them to the envied goal. 
On the summit of his be-ribboned mat de Cocagne was 
the coronet which he saw not yet, for it was veiled by 
the clouds which hide from us our futurity, and he even 
dreamed not of its presence there; those clouds had, not 
a *silver,” but a silken, lining, and when he had clam- 
bered to the prescribed point they rolled away and the 
coveted aureole of the canonized millionaire dropped 
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almost unbidden on his head: ribbons may pursue him 
even yet; who shall say his spotless white waistcoat may 
not one day be traversed by a blue one? Let not, however, 
this solitary example lead the conductor to presume, let 
it on the contrary check his cheek, for I repeat, this bit 
of luck is unquestionably exceptional—that proverbial 
“exception which proves the rule,” for as regards the 
normal conductor the chances are that, like his colleague 
the omnibus-horse, noble only in his devotedness to duty, 
he drops in harness and as he departs this life to travel 
on, let us hope, a smoother road, we can scarcely 
accord him less praise than is comprised in the modest 


epitaph— 


HE TOOK HIS LAST FARE WELL. 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 


In large crown 8vo. With One Hundred Illustrations by R. CAULFIELD 
ORPEN. Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


“De Omnibus Rebwte- 


AN OLD MAN’s DISCURSIVE RAMBLINGS ON THE ROAD OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.” 
With One Hundred Illustrations by R. CAULFIELD ORPEN. 


NoTE.—These pages are written in the character of a shrewd, observant, 
and perhaps satirical, but not ill-natured, old bachelor who knows how to 
find in his journeyings, by omnibus or otherwise, matter for reflection and 
comment, and who communicates familiarly his impressions of men and 
things, turning them about so as to get at their humorous, their practical, 
and their pathetic aspect. With these he mingles past and present expe- 
riences of life, congenial episodes, and representative types of character as 
they suggest themselves to his memory; but his gossip is always popular 
in character, bearing on subjects of social economy and contemporary 
ethics necessarily interesting to our common humanity. 


Neto Historical Work by F. G. Eee, B.D. 


Large crown $vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


REGINALD Pome 


CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PROLOGUE AND 
PRACTICAL EPILOGUE BY 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D. 
With an Etched Portrait of Cardinal Pole. 


NOTE.—This volume, besides dealing with the life and character of 
Cardinal Pole, will specially set forth the nature of his great work as an 
ecclesiastical statesman and diplomatist,—unpublished details of which 
will be provided from the Archives of the Vatican, his Register at Lambeth, 
and various publications and letters of himself and his contemporaries. 
Incidentally, the further policy of Queen Mary and her great statesman, 
Bishop Gardiner, will be dealt with ; as also the personal characteristics of 
the Queen herself, and some of the chief Englishmen of Pole’s era. 
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vets VY olumes of the Elizabethan Dramatists Series. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. per vol. we?. 
Also fine large paper copies, medium $vo, cloth. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE PEELE. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


NoTE.—A new Library Edition of Peele’s works is needed; for 
Pickering’s beautiful volumes are rare and costly. In the present edition 
some interesting facsimiles of title-pages, &c., will be given. 


JA. Wet Wolume of Elizabethan I@cprics. 


Post S8vo, hand-made paper, 750 copies, each numbered, price 10s. 6d. ze. 
Also 250 large paper copies, in half German calf, each numbered. 


More Lyrics from the Song-Books of 
the Elizabethan Age. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, BA 


NoTE.—Many of the poems in this collection are from unique books 
preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the Royal 
College of Music, and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Library at Hollingbury 
Copse. Others are printed, for the first time, from MSS. The Editor 
has been careful to include only such songs as are “choicely good.” 
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Small 4to, Two Volumes, handsomely bound in half- 
German calf, gilt top, price 36s. mef?. 
Also 100 copies on fine super royal 8vo paper. 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


With Portrait and Eight Etchings by F. LAGUILLERMIE. 


Also Eighteen reproductions of the Works of the Master, printed 
in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


500 copies of this Edition printed for England and 250 
for America. 


Notre.—A book which the great Goethe thought worthy of 
translating into German with the pen of Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister, a book which Auguste Comte placed upon his very 
limited list for the perusal of reformed humanity, is one with 
which we have the right to be occupied, not once or twice, 
but over and over again. It cannot lose its freshness. What 
attracted the encyclopzdic minds of men so different as Comte 
and Goethe to its pages still remains there. This attractive or 
compulsive quality, to put the matter briefly, is the flesh and 
blood reality of Cellini’s self-delineation. A man stands before 
us in his AZemoirs unsophisticated, unimbellished, with all his 
native faults upon him, and with all his potent energies por- 
trayed in the veracious manner of Velasquez, with bold strokes 
and animated play of light and colour. His autobiography is 
the record of action and passion. Suffering, enjoying, endur- 
ing, working with restless activity; hating, loving, hovering 
from place to place as impulse moves him; the man presents 
himself dramatically by his deeds and spoken words, never by 
his pondering or meditative broodings. It is this healthy ex- 
ternality which gives its great charm to Cellinr’s self-portrayal, 
and renders it an imperishable document for the student of 
human nature. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. DORAN'S GREAT WORK. 


In Three Volumes, demy 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 
gilt top, price 54s. 7et. 
Also large paper copies, royal 8vo, with Portraits in duplicate. 


“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS.” 


ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


FROM 


THOMAS BETTERTON TO EDMUND KEAN. 
By DR. DORAN, F.S.A. 


Edited and Revised by R. W. Lowe from Author’s 
Annotated Copy. 


With Fifty Copperplate Portraits and Eighty Wood Engravings. 


Notre.—The following are some of the chief features of this 
new edited and revised edition of Dr. Doran’s well-known 
work. 

It is illustrated for the first time with fifty newly engraved 
copperplate portraits of the leading and best known actors and 
actresses, all of which are printed as India proofs. 

There are also fifty-six illustrations, newly engraved on wood, 
printed on fine Japanese paper, and mounted at the head of 
each chapter, as well as some twenty or more character illus- 
trations, also newly engraved on wood, and printed with the 
text at end of the chapters. 

There are numerous new and original footnotes given, as 
well as a copious and exhaustive Index to each volume. 

Besides the demy 8vo edition, a limited number will be 
printed on royal 8vo, fine deckle-edged paper, with a dupli- 
cate set of the fifty portraits, one on Japanese paper and the 
other on plate paper, as India proofs. 

Each of these copies will be numbered. 
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A Bibliography of Theatrical Literature. 


In demy 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, price 18s. wet. Also, One Hundred Copies 
on fine deckle-edge royal 8vo paper, each numbered, 





A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 


OF 


ENGLISH THEATRICAL LITERATURE 


FROM 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By ROBERT W. LOWE. 


Note.—There is as yet no Bibliography of the general literature of the 
stage. Plays have been catalogued many times, and some of our greatest 
bibliographers have directed their attention to Shakespearian literature ; 
but no attempt has been made to give even the baldest catalogue of the 
large and curious mass of books relating to the History of the Stage, the 
Biography of Actors and Actresses, the Controversy regarding the Influ- 
ence of the Stage, the numerous curious Theatrical Trials, and the many 
scandalous attacks on the personal character of celebrated performers. In 
the last two classes especially there are many curious pamphlets dealing 
with the strangest scandals, and often containing the most disgraceful 
accusations, of which no account is to be found except in the originals 
themselves, which, having been in many cases suppressed, are of extreme 
rarity. 

The present work is intended to supply in some measure the want 
which has been felt by all writers on theatrical subjects, as well as by all 
collectors of theatrical books. It consists of about 2000 titles, the great 
majority of which are taken directly from the works described. These 
will be arranged alphabetically, with exhaustive cross-references. Notes 
regarding each actor and actress will be given, and also an account of the 
occurrences to which particular works refer, special attention being paid 
to the less known and more curious pamphlets. Thus, it is hoped, the 
work will have a historical as well as bibliographical value, and will 
form a History of the Stage, especially in those details of which regular 
histories tak> little or no cognisance, Plays will be excluded, except 
where they have prefaces, &c., of historical or controversial interest; and 
of Shakespeariana, only such works will be included as relate to the 
performance of Shakespeare’s plays or the representation of his characters 
by particular actors. 

Quotations of prices at recent famous sales will be given, and the rarity 
of scarce books will be pointed out. 
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Third Edition, newly Revised and Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, in 2 
vols. medium S8vo, cloth, Three Hundred Engravings and Twelve 
Full-Page Plates, price 2Is. ; 


Lie wie Se mwuelA NS: 


THEIR RIGHTS AND MYSTERIES. 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Allen’s Indian Mail. 

** Valuable, interesting, and instructive, the work teaches how dangerous it is 
to condemn what is not understood, or to criticise what is imperfectly realised. 
Liberality of judgment should be the motto of mankind in these days of intelli- 
gence and enlightenment, and a study of the mysterious will clear the path in 
this direction from many of the notions conceived in intolerance and nurtured 
in hardness of heart. Read, gentle reader, and be wise!” 


Uniform with A. H. BULLEN’S “* Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age.” 
Post Svo, hand-made paper, 500 copies, each numbered, price 10s. 6d. 


met. Also 250 copies, large paper, in half-German calf, each num- 
bered, 


Ewe LAN ES ELE LICON. 


A COLLECTION OF LYRICAL POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1600, 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 


The Spectator. 

‘*With what pleasure would Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, or Charles Lamb have 
taken into their hands this new edition of the Elizabethan song-book, ‘ Eng- 
land's Helicon ;’ and how gladly would they acknowledge the influence of sixty 
years, the advance in taste, themselves its leaders, which will win for such a 
book delight and admiration, rather than ‘ patronage!’ ‘The book consists of 
a collection of lyrical and pastoral poems, and the modern editor, who, one 
need hardly say, has done his work with perfect care and taste, has prefaced the 
poems with an introduction telling us all we want to know about almost every 
one of them.” 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound crushed morocco, price 2Is. 


REYNARD THE EF ox. 


AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. 


With Sixty Illustrations from the Designs of WILHELM VON KAULBACH, 
and Twelve India Proof Steel Engravings by JosEPH WOLF. 


NoOTE.—One of the specialities of the present edition consists in the illustra- 
tions, faithfully engraved by English artists from the designs of Kaulbach, as 
well as twelve clever full-page steel engravings by Augustus Fox, from the 
drawings of Joseph Wolf, 

Saturday Review. 

“We are more concerned with the engravers’ skill, the veracity with which 
Kaulbach’s rich fancy and racy humour are reproduced, together with the 
congenial spirit of Mr. Wolf's clever drawings, and in these essential particulars 
the present edition is worthy of warm commendation,” 
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THE NEW EDITED AND COMPLETE EDITIONS 


Weibe Elizabethan Wramatists. 


This is the first instalment towards a collective edition of the Dramatists 
who lived about the time of Shakespeare. The type will be distributed 
after each work is printed. 

One of the chief features of this New Edition of the Elizabethan Drama- 
tists, besides the handsome and handy size of the volumes, will be the fact 
that cach Work will be carefully edited and new notes given throughout, 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


(IN THE WINETEENTH CENTURY, JaNvary 1886) 


ON THE 


Elizsabetban Dramatists. 





“Tf it be true, as we are told on high authority, that the greatest glory 
of England is her literature, and the greatest glory of English literature is 
its poetry, itis not less true that the greatest glory of English poetry lies 
rather in its dramatic than its epic or its lyric triumphs. The name of 
Shakespeare is above the names even of Milton and Coleridge and Shelley ; 
and the names of his comrades in art and their immediate successors are 
above all but the highest names in any other province of our song. There 
is such an overflowing life, such a superb exuberance of abounding and 
exulting strength, in the dramatic poetry of the half century extending from 
1590 to 1640, that all other epochs of English literature seem as it were but 
half awake and half alive by comparison with this generation of giants and 
of gods. There is more sap in this than in any other branchof the national 
bay-tree ; it has an energy in fertility which reminds us rather of the forest 
than the garden or the park. It is true that the weeds and bria-s of the 
underwood are but too likely to embarrass and offend the feet of the rangers 
and the gardeners who trim the level flower-plots or preserve the domestic 
game of enclosed and ordered lowlands in the tamer demesnes of literature, 
The sun is strong and the wind sharp in the climate which reared the fel- 
lows and the followers of Shakespeare. The extreme inequality and rough- 
ness of the ground must also be taken into account when we are disposed, 
as I for one have often been disposed, to wonder beyond measure at the 
apathetic ignorance of average students in regard of the abundant treasure 
to be gathered from this widest and most fruitful province in the poetic 
empire of England. And yet, since Charles Lamb threw open its gates to 
all comers in the ninth year of the present century, it cannot but seem 
strange that comparatively so few should have availed themselves of the 
entry to so rich and royal an estate. Mr. Bullen has taken up a task than 
which none more arduous and important, none worthier of thanks and 
praise, can be undertaken by any English scholar.” 
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Volumes now Ready of the new Edited and Complete 
Editions of the Elizabethan Dramatists. 
Post S8vo, cloth. Published price, 7s. 6d. per volume we? ; also large 


fine-paper edition, medium 8vo, cloth. 
The following are Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. :— 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE PEELE. Two Volumes. 
THE WORKES OF JOHN MARSTON. Three Volumes. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. Eight Volumes. 


THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Three Volumes. 
Others in active preparation. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Athensum.—'‘ Mr, Bullen’s edition deserves warm recognition. It is intelli- 
gent, scholarly, adequate. His preface is judicious. The elegant edition of 
the Dramatists of which these volumes are the first is likely to stand high in 
public estimation, . . . Thecompletion of the series will be a boon to biblio- 
graphers and scholars alike.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Bullen has discharged his task as editor in all 
important points satisfactorily, his introduction is well informed and well 
written, and his notes are well chosen and sufficient. . . . We hope it may 
be his good fortune to give and ours to receive every Dramatist, from Peele to 
Shirley, in this handsome, convenient, and well-edited form.” 


The Spectator.—‘‘ Probably one of the boldest literary undertakings of our 
time, on the part of publisher as well as editor, is the fine edition of the Drama- 
tists which has been placed in Mr. Bullen's careful hands; considering the com- 
prehensiveness of the subject, and the variety of knowledge it demands, the 
courage of the editor is remarkable.” 

Notes and Queries,—‘‘. . . Appropriately, then, the series Mr. Bullen edits 
and Mr, Nimmo issues in most attractive guise is headed by Marlowe, the 
leader, and in some respects all but the mightiest spint, of the great army of 
English Dramatists.” 


The Academy,—‘*‘ Mr. Bullen is known to all those interested in such things 
as an authority on most matters connected with old plays. We 4re not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find these volumes well edited throughout. whey are not 
overburdened with notes.” 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Never in the history of the world has a period been marked 
by so much of literary power and excellence as the Elizabethan period; and 
never have the difficulties in the way of literature seemed to be greater. The 
three volumes which Mr. Nimmo has issued now may be regarded as earnests of 
more to come, and as proofs of the excellence which will mark this edition of 
the Elizabethan Dramatists as essentially the best that has been published, 
Mr. Bullen is a competent editor in every respect.” 


The Standard.—‘‘ Throughout Mr. Bullen has done his difficult work re- 
markably well, and the publisher has produced it in a form which will make 
the edition of early Dramatists of which it is a part an almost indispensable 
addition to a well-stocked library.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘'. . . If the series is continued as it is begun, by 
one of the most careful editors, this set of the English Dramatists will be a 
coveted literary possession.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘' The introduction to this new edition of Marston is of 
exceeding interest, and is honourable to the earnest spirit in which Mr. Bullen 
is steadfastly pursuing the object set before him in this notable series,"’ 
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Standard historical Works. 


Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, price £5, 55. net; 
also in Tree calf, gilt top, Riviere’s binding. 


THE WORKS OF 


The kight Hon. Edmund burke. 


WITH ENGRAVED PORTRAIT FROM THE PAINTING 


By Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Carefully Revised and Collated with the Latest Editions, 


NOTE.—tThe publication of this COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 
of the Writings and Speeches of a great Writer and Orator, 
whose works have been so frequently quoted of late in the British 
Houses of Parliament, the publisher feels may be opportune to 
many readers and admirers of one of the greatest of the sons of 
men, Viewed in the light of the present age, how great is our 
admiration of that foresight which foretold, and that wisdom which 
would have averted, the storms which menaced the peace and well- 
being of his country! His public labours present a continuous 
struggle against the stupidity, the obstinacy, and the venality of 
the politicians of his day. 

So long as virtue shall be beloved, wisdom revered, or genius 
admired, so long will the memory of this illustrious exemplar of 
all be fresh in the world’s history ; for human nature has too 
much interest in the preservation of such a character ever to 
permit the name of EDMUND BURKE to perish from the earth, 


CONTENTS. 


Vindication of Natural Society. 

The Sublime and Beautiful. 

Observations on a Late Publication 
on “The Present State of the 
Nation.” 

Thoughts on the Cause of the Pre- 
sent Discontents. 

Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. 

Thoughts on French Affairs, 

Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. 


Hints for an Essay on the Drama. 

An Essay towards an Abridgment 
of the English History. 

Papers on India. 

Articles of Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

Speeches in the Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. 

Miscellaneous Speeches, 

Letters. 

Index, &c. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued. 


Medium 8vo, fine paper, with Four Etched Portraits, &c., cloth, 
21s. él. 


The Autobiography of Edward, 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


WiTH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, APPENDICES, AND A 
CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE, 


By SYDNEY L. LEE, B.A, Balliol College, Oxford. 


Notes and Queries. 


‘Lord Herbert’s autobiography is an absolute masterpiece, worthy of the 
place assigned it by Mr. Swinburne among the best one hundred books. 
Quite fascinating are the records of adventure Lord Herbert supplies, and the 
book, when once the preliminary statement of pedigree, &c., is got over, will 
be read to the last line by every reader of taste. A new lease of popularity is 
conferred upon it by the handsome and scholarly reprint Mr. Lee has given ta 
the world. The volume itself belongs to the series of library reprints of Mr. 
Nimmo, which are simply the most attractive of the day. Mr. Lee, meanwhile, 
nas aes in the most scrupulous, careful, and competent manner the task 
of editing.” 





Medium $vyo, fine paper, with Four Etched Portraits, &c., cloth, 
21s. ne? 


The Life of William Cavendish, 


DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


To which is added the TRUE RELATION OF My BIRTH, 
BREEDING, AND LIFE. 


By MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, | 
EDITED By C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 


Saturday Review. 


‘The book is, without doubt, a pleasant one. In the midst of the stony- 
hearted Restoration, its naive enthusiasm, its quaint and embroidered elo- 
quence, its flavour of a bygone day, give it a curious charm. It is like a Shirley 

ourishing on into the age of Shadwell and Etherege,”’ 


The Scotsman, 


‘It has a distinct value as a contemporary picture of the life, modes of 
thought, and habits of a great Royalist nobleman, who played a prominent 
part in some of the most memorable episodes of English history.” 


14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued. 


Medium 8vo, fine paper, with Ten Etched Portraits, &c., cloth, 
Two Volumes, 42s. met. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON. 


By his Widow, LUCY. 
REVISED AND EDITED BY CHARLES H, FIRTH, M.A. 


Athenzum, 


‘'Is an excellent edition of afamous book. Mr. Firth presents the ‘Memoirs’ 
with a modernised orthography and a revised scheme of punctuation. He 
retains the notes of Julius Hutchinson, and supplements them by annotations 
—corrective and explanatory—of his own. Since their publication in 1805, the 
‘Memoirs’ have been a kind of classic. To say that this is the best and fullest 
edition of them in existence is to say everything.” 


Medium 8vo, fine paper, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, and 
Two Etchings, price I5§s. 


A Chronicle History of the Life and 
Work of William Shakespeare. 


PLAYER, POET, AND PLAYMAKER. 
By F. G. FLEAY, M.A 


From Professor A. W. Ward’s Preface to the Second Edition 
of Marlowe’s ** Dr. Faustus.” 


‘Mr. Fleay’s new Life of Shakespeare will, in my opinion, before long be 
acknowledged as one of the most important works on the history of the Eliza- 
bethan drama which this age has produced.” 


Extract from a Letter to the Author from Dr, H. H, Furness, 


**The man himself was always unreal to me, and I never could bring myself 
to believe that he ever really existed. But your book has left upon me the 
impression, as deep as it is strange, that such a man did really live, and that 
he belonged to the noble army of workers, 

“«T had confidence in you and followed holding your hand, at times lost in 
wonder and admiration over the miraculous memory and indefatigable research 
of my guide.” 


14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued. 


Copyright Edition, with Ten Etched Portraits. In Ten Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, £5, 5s. met. 


Lingard’s History of England. 


FROM THE FIRST INVASION BY THE ROMANS TO THE 
ACCESSION OF WILLIAM AND MARY IN 1688. 


By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 


This New Copyright Library Edition of ‘‘ Lingard’s History of England,” 
besides containing all the latest notes and emendations of the Author, with 
Memoir, is enriched with Ten Portraits, newly etched by Damman, of the 
following personages, viz, :—Dr. Lingard, Edward I., Edward III., Cardinal 
Wolsey, Cardinal Pole, Elizabeth, James I., Cromwell, Charles II., 


James II. 

The Times. 

‘* No greater service can be rendered to literature than the republication, in 

a handsome and attractive form, of works which time and the continued 
approbation of the world have made classical. . . . The accuracy of Lingard’s 
statements on many points of controversy, as well as the genial sobriety of his 
view, is now recognised.” 

The Tablet. 


*‘ Tt is with the greatest satisfaction that we welcome this new edition of Dr. 
Lingard’s ‘History of England.’ It has long been a desideratum. ... No 
general history of England has appeared which can at all supply the place of 
Lingard, whose painstaking industry and careful research have dispelled many 
a popular delusion, whose candour always carries his reader with him, and 
whose clear and even style is never fatiguing.” 


The Spectator. 

**We are glad to see that the demand for Dr. Lingard’s £ug/and still con- 
tinues. Few histories give the reader the same impression of exhaustive study. 
This new edition is excellently printed, and illustrated with ten portraits of the 
greatest personages in our history.”’ 


Dublin Review. 

**It is pleasant to notice that the demand for Lingard continues to be such 
that publishers venture on a well-got-up library edition like the one before us. 
More than sixty years have gone since the first volume of the first edition was 
published; many equally pretentious histories have appeared during that 
space, and have more or less disappeared since, yet Lingard lives—is still a 
recognised and respected authority.” 


The Scotsman. 

‘There is no need, at this time of day, to say anything in vindication of the 
importance, as a standard work, of Dr. Lingard’s ‘ History of England.’.. . 
Its intrinsic merits are very great. ‘The style is lucid, pointed, and puts no 
strain upon the reader; and the printer and publisher have neglected nothing 
that could make this—what it is likely long to remain—the standard edition of 
a work of great historical and literary value.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
‘True learning, untiring research, a philosophic temper, and the possession 
of a graphic, pleasing style were the qualities which the author brought to his 
task, and they are displayed in every chapter of his history.” 


14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued, 


Two Volumes, 8vo, Sixty-four Portraits, Roxburghe binding, 
gilt top, price 30s. #ef. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 


By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
A NEw EDITION, EDITED, WITH NoTEs, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With Sixty-four Portraits Engraved by EDWARD SCRIVEN. 


Hallam. 

‘«The ‘ Memoirs of Grammont,’ by Anthony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a 
place as historical; but we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsic 
importance of books. Every one is aware of the peculiar felicity and fascinat- 
ing gaiety which they display.” 

T. B. Macaulay. 

‘‘ The artist to whom we owe the most highly finished and vividly coloured 

picture of the English Court in the days when the English Court was gayest.” 


Medium $vo, fine paper, Eighty-eight Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 
price 2Is. ser. 


OLD Fae Se 


A PICTURE OF SOCIAL LIFE AT THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


COLLECTED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM THE SATIRICAL AND OTHER 
SKETCHES OF THE DAY. 


By JOHN ASHTON. 
Author of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 


With Ejighty-eight Illustrations. 


Daily Telegraph. 

‘That is the best and truest history of the past which comes nearest to the 
life of the bulk of the people. It is in this spirit that Mr. John Ashton has 
composed ‘Old Times,’ intended to be a picture of social life at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The illustrations form a very valuable, and at the 
Same time quaint and amusing, feature of the volume.” 


Saturday Review. 


‘** Qld Times,’ however, is not only valuable as a book to be taken up for 
a few minutes at a time; a rather careful reading will repay those who wish 
to brush up their recollections of the period. To some extent it may serve as 
a book of reference, and even historians may find in it some useful matter con- 
cerning the times of which it treats. The book is in every respect suited fora 
hall or library table in a country house.” 





— —— 


I4 King Wrliam Street, Strand, London, W.-C. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 


FROM ST. BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD, 


By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 
Member of the French Academy. 


Authorised Translation. Seven Volumes 8vo, cloth, 44, 4s. net. 


(Published by Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh.) 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 


Introduction. 

The Roman Empire after the Peace 
of the Church. 

Monastic Precursors in the East. 

Monastic Precursors in the West. 

St. Benedict. 

St. Gregory the Great — Monastic 
Italy and Spain in the Sixth and 
Seventh Centuries. 

The Monks under the First Merovin- 


St. Columbanus—tThe Irish in Gaul 
and the Colonies of Luxeuil. 

Christian Origin of the British Isles. 

St. Columba, the Apostle of Cale- 


donia, 521-597. 


St. Augustin of Canterbury and the 
Roman Missionaries in England, 
597-633. 

The Celtic Monks and the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

St. Wilfrid establishes Roman Unity 
and the Benedictine Order, 634-709. 

Contemporaries and Successors of St. 
Wilfrid, 650-735. 

Social and Political Influence of the 
Monks among the Anglo-Saxons, 

The Anglo-Saxon Nuns. 

The Church and the Feudal System— 
The Monastic Orders and Society. 

St. Gregory, Monk and Pope. 

The Predecessors of Calixtus II, 


Times, 


‘* Whatever the Count touches he of necessity adorns. 


He has produced a 


great and most interesting work, full of curious facts, and lit up with most noble 


eloquence.” 


Freeman’s Journal. 
‘* Of the translation, we must say it is in every respect worthy the original. 


The nervous style of the author is admirably preserved, 


spirited and faithful.” 


It is at the same time 


Standard. 
‘No library of English history will be complete without these glowing pic- 


tures of the ‘ Monks of the West.’’ 


NotTEe,—Very few sets of this important and well-known work are now 


left for sale, 





14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS—continued. 


The Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 


Eight Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, £4, 4s. et, Also in full calf and half 
calf bindings. 


(Published by Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Zdinbureh.) 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 
Life of Margaret Tudor, Queen of | Life of the Lady Margaret Douglas, 


James LV. __ Countess of Lennox, 
Life of Magdalene of France, First ree] Mary Stuart, Queen of Scot- 
Queen pi James ¥- Life of Elizabeth Stuart, First Prin- 
Life of Mary of Lorraine, Second cess Royal of Great Britain. 
Queen of James V. Life of Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 


English Review. 


‘* Miss Strickland has not only been fortunate in the selection of her subject, 
but she has sustained to the full her high reputation for research.” 


The Standard. 

‘‘In ‘The Queens of Scotland’ Miss Strickland prosecutes her original task 
with as careful research as in her first work, and with undiminished spint and 
unaltered delicacy,” 

The Guardian. 


‘* We discern freedom and ease of manner, a judicious selection of materials, 
an evenly balanced judgment, and the sobriety and decision which are the fruits 
of wide historical knowledge.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 


‘* Every step in Scotland is historical ; the shades of the dead arise on every 
side ; the very rocks breathe. Miss Strickland’s talents as a writer, and turn 
of mind as an individual, in a peculiar manner fit her for painting a historical 
gallery of the most illustrious or dignified female characters in that land of 
chivalry and song.”’ 


NoTE.—Very few sets of this delightful work are now left for sale, 


Ig King Wilham Street, Strand, London, WC. 
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OCTAVE UZANNE’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Royal 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, Illustrations engraved in colours, 
price 42s. nez. 


The Frenchwoman otf the Century. 


FASHIONS—MANNERS—USAGES. 


By OCTAVE UZANNE. 


Illustrations in Water Colours by ALBERT'LYNCH. Engraved in Colours 
by EUGENE GAUJEAN. 





Morning Post.—‘‘ Graceful and light as is this book by M. Octave Uzanne, the 
clever author of ‘The Fan’ and ‘The Sunshade, Muff, and Glove,’ and other works 
marked by a rare originality, it affords a more complete insight into the ideas of the 
women of France of this century and of the influence exercised by them than is apparent 
on the surface. An idea can be formed of the prodigality and luxury that prevailed at 
the Court of the First Empire by ‘a serio-comic document’ circulated in 1807 as ‘an 
account of the annual expense of a female fop of Paris.’ Its different items amount to 
the sum of 190,000fr., or £7600 sterling. The women of fashion of a later period are not 
less well photographed. “There are some sparkling pages on those of 1830, at the time 
when Balzac discovered and sang ‘La Femme de Trente Ans,’ ‘ whose beauty shines 
with all the brightness of a perfumed summer.’ Speaking the truth always, but with 
native gallantry seeking to conceal its harshness, M. Uzanne tells his countrywomen of 
to-day that “the woman of this end of the century reigns despotically still in our hearts, 
but has no longer the same happy influence on our spirits, our manners, our society.’ To 
account for this, as indeed in writing of the moral aspect of all the different social phases 
that come within his scope, the author reasons of cause and effect with an able lucidity 
that skilfully avoids dulness. The illustrations are, without exception, artistic and 
spiriiuelle, and contribute to make of this elegantly bound work, a veritable ‘ volume de 
Sei which worthily continues the series of productions from M. Uzanne’s brilliant and 

é pen. 


Royal 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. e?. 


THE FAN. By octave UzANNE. 


Illustrations by PAUL AVRIL. 


Standard.—‘‘It gives a complete history of fans of all ages and places ; the illustra- 
tions are dainty in the extreme. Those who wish to make a pretty and appropriate 
present to a young lady cannot do better than purchase * The Fan.’” 

Athenzum.—‘“ The letterpress comprises much amusing ‘ chit-chat,’ and is more solid 
than it pretends to be. This dvochkure is worth reading ; nay, it is worth keeping.” 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. sez. 


The Sunshade, Muff, and Glove. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. 


Illustrations by PAUL AVRIL. 


Art Journal —“ At first sight it would seem that material could never be found to 
fill even a volume; but the author, in dealing with his first subject alone, ‘The Sun- 
shade,” says he could easily have filled a dozen volumes of this emblem of sovercignty. 
The work is delightfully illustrated in a novel manner by Paul Avril, the pictures which 
meander about the work being printed in various colours.” 





14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Charming Editions, lllustrated with Etchings, of Standard Works, 
suitable for presentation. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, etther 
in cloth or parchment bindings, price 7s. 6d. per volume. 


THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
With Biographical Essay by JOHN H. INGRAM; and Fourteen Original 
Etchings, Three Photogravures, and a Portrait newly etched from a life- 
like Daguerrotype of the Author. In Four Volumes, 


2, WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Horrman. A New Translation 
from the German. With Biographical Memoir by J. T. BEALBY, for- 
merly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With Portrait 
and Ten Original Etchings by AD. LALAUZE. In Two Volumes. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
GENTLEMAN. By LAURENCE STERNE. In Two Vols. With Eight 
Etchings by DAMMAN from Original Drawings by HARRY FURNISs. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BARON: A Goruic Story. By Ciara 
REEVE. THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO: A GorTtuic Story. 
By HorRACE WALPOLE. In One Vol. With Two Portraits and Four 
Original Drawings by A. H. TOURRIER, Etched by DAMMAN, 

5. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. In Four 
Vols. Carefully Revised and Corrected from the Arabic by JONATHAN 
Scott, LL.D., Oxford. With Nineteen Original Etchings by Ap. 
LALAUZE, 

6. THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. By Wm. 
BECKFORD, With Notes, Critical, and Explanatory. RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. In One 
Vol. With Portrait of BECKFORD, and Four Original Etchings, designed 
by A. H. TOURRIER, and Etched by DAMMAN, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DAnteEL DEFor. In TwoVols. With 
Biographical Memoir, Illustrative Notes, and Eight Etchings by M. 
MOUILLERON, and Portrait by L, FLAMENG, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JonaTHAN Swirt. With Five 
Etchings and Portrait by AD. LALAUZE. 


9 A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAvurEeNcE STERNE. A 
TALE OF A TUB. By JONATHAN Swift. In QOne Vol. With 
Five Etchings and Portrait by Ep. HEDOUIN. 


10. THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA by 
MOTTEUX. With copious Notes (including the Spanish Ballads), and 
an Essay on the Life and Writings of CERVANTES by JOHN G. LocK- 
HART. Preceded by a Short Notice of the Life and Works of PETER 
ANTHONY MOTTEUX by HENRI VAN LAUN, Illustrated with Sixteen 
Original Etchings by R. DE Los Rios, Four Volumes. 

1r,. LAZARILLO DE TORMES. By Don DIEGO MENDOZzA. Trans- 
lated by THOMAS Roscok. And GUZMAN D’ALFARACHE, 
By MATEO ALEMAN, Translated by BRADy. Illustrated with Eight 
Original Etchings by R. DE Los Rios. Two Volumes. 

12, ASMODEUS. By LE SacGe. Translated from the French. LIllus- 
trated with Four Original Etchings by R. DE Los Rios, 

13. THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA, By LESAGE. Trans- 
lated from the French by JAMES TOWNSEND. Illustrated with Four 
Original Etchings by R. DE Los RIos, 
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Continued next page- 
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Continued from page 18. 


14. VANILLO GONZALES; or, The Merry Bachelor. By LE SAGE. 
Translated from the French, Illustrated with Four Original Etchings 
by R. DE Los RIos. 


15. THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. 
Translated from the French of LE SAGE by TOBIAS SMOLLETT. With 
Biographical and Critical Notice of LE SAGE by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Illustrated with Twelve Onginal Etch- 
ings by R. DE Los Rios. Three Volumes, 


The Times, 


‘* Among the numerous handsome reprints which the publishers of the day 
vie with each other in producing, we have seen nothing of greater merit than 
this series of volumes. Those who have read these masterpieces of the last 
century in the homely garb of the old editions may be gratified with the oppor- 
tunity of perusing them with the advantages of large clear print and illustrations 
of a quality which is rarely bestowed on such reissues. The series deserves 
every commendation.” 


Royal Syo, cloth extra, printed in colours and gilt top, price I2s. 6d. 
An elegant and choicely Illustrated Edition of 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


With Prefatory Memoir by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


And One Hundred and Fourteen Coloured Illustrations by V. A. POIRSON 
(Illustrator of * Gulliver’s Travels ’’). 





Saturday Review. 


‘Goldsmith's immortal tale is here delightfully illustrated in colour, and 
there is a prefatory memoir by Mr. George Saintsbury, full of delicate criticism 
and carefulresearch. ‘The illustrations are sketchy, fresh, merry, and in colours 
perfectly harmonious, Such a book is a boon to the cultivated reader of every 


age.” 
The Guardian, 


‘* A new edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ naturally appears with every fresh 
variety of the arts of printing or illustration. M. Poirson showed so keen an 
appreciation of the peculiar humour of ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ that it was only to 
be expected that he should try his hand at an even more popular book. Mr, 
Saintsbury has prefixed an excellent critical memoir, and altogether, if Gold- 
smith could have chosen the garb in which he would best like his Vicar to 
appear, his ideas would probably have jumped with those of the present pub- 
lisher.”’ 


The Graphic. 


‘* They are indeed some of the most excellent specimens of artistic colour- 
printing now to be seen ; and the book is a wonder of cheapness, seeing it is 
sold at the low sum of 12s, 6d,” 


14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A Heb and Beautiful Edition of the Amitation of Christ. 


In demy 8vo, with Fifteen Etchings, bound in full white parchment, 
gilt top, price 2Is. #¢¢. 


The Imitation. of Cirise 


FOUR BOOKS. 


Translated from the Latin by Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., 
Rector of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, Lombard Street, London. 


The text and quaint borders printed in brown ink on fine vellum paper, 
and illustrated with Fifteen Etchings by L. FLAMENG and CH. WALTNER, 
from designs by J. P. LAURENS and HENRY LEVy, printed on Japanese 
paper, make this, for presentation purposes, one of the most beautiful 
editions at present to be had. 


Scotsman. 


‘“« We have not seen a more beautiful edition of ‘ The Imitation of Christ’ 
than this one for many a day,” 


Magazine of Art. 


‘* This new edition of the ‘Imitation’ may fairly be regarded as a work of 
art. It is well and clearly printed ; the paper is excellent; each page has its 
peculiar border, and it is illustrated with fifteen etchings. Further than that 
the translation is Mr. Benham’s we need say nothing more,” 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price §s. 


Carols and Poems. 
FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A 


NOTE.—120 copies printed on fine medium $vo paper, with Seven 
Illustrations on Japanese paper. Each copy numbered. 


Saturday Review. 


‘« Since the publication of Mr. Sandys's collection there have been many books 
issued on carols, but the most complete by far that we have met with is Mr. 
Bullen’s new volume, ‘Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the 
Present Time.’ The preface contains an interesting account of Christmas 
festivities and the use of carols. Mr. Bullen has exercised great care in verify- 
ing and correcting the collections of his predecessors, and he has joined to 
them two modern poems by Hawker, two by Mr. William Morris, and others 
by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Symonds, and Miss Rossetti. Altogether this is one of 
the most welcome books of the season.” 


Ig King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Two Very Funny and Humorously Illustrated Books by 


We by rk eo i. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with One Hundred Illustrations, price 5s. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The Times.—‘' Many of the smaller drawings are wonderfully spirited ; 
there are sketchy suggestions of scenery, which recall the pregnant touches of 
Bewick ; and the figures of animals and of human types are capital, from the 
row of roosting fowls at the beginning of the chapter to the dilapidated tramp 
standing hat in hand.” 

Court and Society Review.—"‘‘ After looking at the pictures we found our- 
selves reading the book again, and enjoying Pomona and her reading, and her 
adventure with the lightning rodder, and her dog-fight as much as ever. And 
to read it twice over is the greatest compliment you can pay to a book of 
American humour.” 

Art Journal.—‘‘ Mr. Stockton, the author, and Mr. Frost, the artist, have 
here gone hand in hand to produce the most humorous of stories with the best 

= Its. ‘? 

Morning Post.—‘‘ It will be welcomed in its new dress by many who have 
already made the acquaintance of Euphemia and Pomona, as well as by many 
who will now meet those excellent types of feminine character for the first time.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ The new edition of ‘Rudder Grange’ has a hundred 
illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost; they are extremely good, and worthy of Mr. 
Stockton’s amusing book.” 


Small 4to, One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations, price 6s. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. bya BB. Frost. 


CONTENTS. 


The Fatal Mistake—A Tale ofa Cat. | The Mule and the Crackers, 
Ye Asthete, ye Boy, and ye Bullfrog. | The Influence of Kindness, 


The Balloonists. Bobby and the Little Green Apples. 
The Powers of the Human Eye. The Awful Comet, 

The Crab-Boy and His Elephant, The Tug of War. 

The Old Man of Moriches. The lronical Flamingo. 

The Bald-headed Man, Ge. &¢. &¢. 


Standard.—‘‘ This is a book which will please equally people of all ages, 
The illustrations are not only extremely funny, but they are drawn with wonder- 
ful artistic ability, and are full of life and action. 

“Tt is far and away the best book of ‘Stuff and Nonsense’ which has ap- 
peared for a long time.” | 

Press,—‘‘ The most facetious bit of wit that has been penned for many a 
day, both in design and text, is Mr. A, B. Frost's ‘Stuffand Nonsense.’ ‘A 
Tale of a Cat’ is funny, ‘The Balloonists’ is perhaps rather extravagant, but 
nothing can outdo the wit of “The Powers of the Human Eye,’ whilst ‘Ye 
Zésthete, ye Boy, and ye Bullfrog’ may be described as a ‘roarer,’ Mr, Frost’s 
pen and pencil know how to chronicle fun, and their outcomes should not be 
overlooked,” 

Graphic.—*‘ Grotesque in the extreme. His jokes will rouse many a laugh,” 





I4 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
| In Five Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


FIRST SERIES—CLASSICAL DIALOGUES, GREEK AND ROMAN. 
SECOND SERIES—DIALOGUES OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN, 
THIRD SERIES—DIALOGUES OF LITERARY MEN, 

FOURTH SERIES—DIALOGUES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 

FIFTH SERIES—MISCELLANEOUS DIALOGUES. 


NotTe.—7Zhis New Edition ts printed from the last Edition of his Works, 
revised and edited by John Forster, and ts publtshed by arrangement with 
the Proprietors of the Copyright of Walter Savage Landor’s Works. 


The Times, 


‘‘The abiding character of the interest excited by the wntings of Walter 
Savage Landor, and the existence of a numerous band of votaries at the shrine 
of his refined genius, have been lately evidenced by the appearance of the most 
remarkable of Landor’'s productions, his ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ taken from 
the last edition of his works. To have them in a separate publication will be 
convenient to a great number of readers.” 


The Athenzum, 


‘The appearance of this tasteful reprint would seem to indicate that the 
present generation is at last waking up to the fact that it has neglected a great 
writer, and if so, it is well to begin with Landor’s most adequate work. It 
is difficult to overpraise the ‘Imaginary Conversations." The eulogiums 
bestowed on the ‘Conversations’ by Emerson will, it is to be hoped, lead 
many to buy this book.” 

Scotsman, 

‘« An excellent service has been done to the reading public by presenting to 
it, in five compact volumes, these ‘Conversations.’ Admirably printed on good 
paper, the volumes are handy in shape, and indeed the edition is all that could 
be desired. When this has been said, it will be understood what a boon has 
been conferred on the reading public; and it should enable many compara- 
tively poor men to enrich their libraries with a work that will have an enduring 
interest.” 


BOOK-CORNER PROTECTORS. 


Metal Tips carefully prepared for placing on the Corners of Books 
to preserve them from injury while passing through the Post Office or 
being sent by Carrier. 


Extract from ‘* The Times,” April 18th. 


‘“‘That the publishers and booksellers second the efforts of the Post Office 
authorities in endeavouring to convey books without damage happening to 
them is evident from the tips which they use to protect the corners from 
injury during transit.” 

Is. 6d. per Gross, me?. 
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The American Patent Portable Book-Case. 
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or 
For Students, Barristers, Home Libraries, &c, 





THIs Book-case will be found to be made of very solid and durable mate- 
rial, and of a neat and elegant design. The shelves may be adjusted for 
books of,any size, and will hold from 150 to 300 volumes. As it requires 
neither nails, screws, or glue, it may be taken to pieces in a few minutes, 
and reset up in another room or house, where it would be inconvenient to 


carry a large frame. 
Full Height, 5 jt. 114 1n. ; Width, 3 ft. 8 inch ; Depth of Shelf, 10k im. 
Black Walnut, price £6, 6s. net. 





‘“‘The accompanying sketch illustrates a handy portable book-case of American 
manufacture, which Mr. Nimmo has provided. It is quite different from an ordinary 
article of furniture, such as upholsterers inflict upon the public, as it is designed expressly 
for holding the largest possible number of books in the smallest possible amount of space. 
One of the chief advantages which these book-cases possess is the ease with which they 
may be taken apart and put together again. No nails or metal screws are employed, 
nothing but the hand is required to dismantle or reconstruct the case. ‘The parts fit 
together with mathematical precision; and, from a package of boards of very moderate 
dimensions, a firm and substantial book-case can be erected in the space of a few 
minutes. Appearances have by no means been overlooked; the panelled sides, bevelled 
edges, and other simple ornaments, give to the cases a very neat and tastefullook. For 
students, or others whose occupation may involve frequent change of residence, these 
book-cases will be found most Revit and desirable, while, at the same time, they are 
so substantial, well-made, and convenient, that they will be found equally suitable for 
the library at home.” 





14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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